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INTRODUCTION. 



PREFACE. 



This Outline of Old Testament History has been prepared in the 
hope that it may be found useful in giving a clear conception of the 
progress of events connected with the history of the chosen people. 
One of the most important questions in the preparation of such an 
outline is whether the lessons shall be extended over two or more 
years, or be condensed into a single year. At first thought the larger 
number of lessons may seem preferable because they give time for a 
more careful study of details. But in outline study it is of the first 
importance not to dwell on details, for otherwise the outlines are lost 
in a maze of subordinate incidents. Such has been the experience 
of multitudes in the study of the Old Testament. 

The principal thing to be sought in such study is a comprehensive 
survey of the whole history, and the smaller the number of lessons 
in which this can be done the better. The details may be studied 
later as occasion arises. A careful analysis of Old Testament history 
shows that it can readily be treated in about forty topics, each repre- 
senting a distinct forward step in the history. We regard it of 
primary importance that each of these topics or steps be covered by 
a single lesson and no more, so that the topic and its significance 
shall stand out clearly before the mind. These outlines have been 
arranged in accordance with this principle. 
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IntroduciUm. 

In accordance with the same principle the questions in each 
lesson relate only to those points which are necessary to a clear 
presentation of its leading events, and to a practical application of 
their legitimate religious teachings. In many of the lessons there is 
much subordinate material of exceeding interest. Sufficient pro- 
vision is made in the " Full Daily Readings " and in the various 
topics for special examination and report for the further study of this 
material by those who wish to undertake it. 

In the present conflict of critical opinion respecting the docu- 
mentary origin of the material in the Hexateuch and the interpreta- 
tion of the historical material contained in the remaining Old 
Testament books, it is not the purpose of these lessons to espouse 
any current theory, but to select such material, whatever its source, 
as may be needful in presenting the substance of the Biblical recordc 
Especially let it be borne in mind that the Introductory Note at 
the beginning of each lesson is designed simply to epitomize the 
contents of the lesson without offering any theory in regard to the 
critical explanation of the material presented. 

Attention is here called to the fact that the "Outlines of Old 
Testament History," as presented in the Part and Lesson Titles of 
this course, have been submitted for suggestion or criticism to nearly 
a hundred distinguished scholars of all shades of opinion, and that 
it has received their practically unanimous approvaL 
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Introduction, 

OUTLIMK INPXJCyriVK OOUR3E& . 

OUTLINES OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 

IN K'OUR PARTS. 
ABSTRACT OF LESSONS IN THE COURSE. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTES. 



Note /. Design. This course of lessons is one of a series on the Bible as a whole. 
It relates to the external history of the preparation of the world for Christ as seen in 
the selection and training of the chosen people, and is preparatory to another course on 
the religious teachings of the Old Testament, especially those relating to Messianic 
prophecy. The progress of revelation is therefore not touched upon in this course 
except in so ^ as it becomes necessary to a proper understandmg of the political 
history. 

Note 2. Method. In the construction of this outline special prominence has been 
given to the personal element in the narrative, the events of an age being gathered as 
\2S as possible around some conspicuous actor in its scenes. The material for each 
lesson will be specified in full in the Daily Readings ^ but the lesson questions will be only 
upon such limited portions of tha*" mcUerial as are necessary to bring out the general 
connection of events. It is believed that by confining attention at first to the principal 
events only, a more useful outline of Old Tstament history can be secured than would 
be possible by attempting to burden the mind with too many particulars. The details 
of the different periods can be taken up and studied more carefully afterwards. 

Notes* The Part and Lesson Titles. These have been prepared with great 
care and are designed to show clearly and accuratety the successive steps in the progress 
of the history. The Titles include also sub-titles, which usually point out the tustorical 
significance of the leading titles. All these are to he firmly fixed in memory, and when 
this is done the pupil will possess the frame-work of the entire history. It is expected, 
moreover, that the pupils will associate with each of the Lesson Titles the principal 
persons and events connected with it, so ^at they will fall naturally into their proper 
places, and their relation to one another and to the general historical progress become 
clearly discerned. 

PART AND LESSON TITLES. 

(For the Scripture on which these titles are based, see the lessons.) 

PART I. 

FBOM THE BEGINNING TO THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN: The 
Childhood of the Human Raoe, and the Settlement of the Chosen 
People in the Promised I^and. 

Lesson i. Introductory. The Literature of the Hebrews; History and Contents 
of the Old Testament Canon ; Biblical Geography and Archaeology. 

Lesson 2. The Creation, and the Fall. The Good Plan of God and the 
Sin of Man. 

Lesson 3. The Flood, and the Dispersion. Divine Punishments of Sin. 

Lesson 4. Abraham, the Friend of God. The Beginning of the Chosen 
People. 

Lesson 5. Jacob, and his Sons. The Beginning of the Tribes of Israel. 

Lesson 6. Joseph, and the Sojourn in Egypt. The Preparation of Um 
Israelites for National Existence. 
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LMOOK 7. 
Lesson 8. 
Lesson 9. 
Lesson zo. 

Lesson 11. 



MO8E8, AND THE Exodus. The Beginniiig of the National Eidsk 
ence of the Israelites. 



The Divine Authority Proclaimed and 
Their Failure to Possess 



The Covenant at Sinai. 
Accepted. 

Israel at the Border of Canaan. 
the Land. 

The Discipline in the Wilderness, and the Conquest of the 
Country East of the Jordan. Israel's Training in Faith and 
Courage. 

Joshua, and the Conquest of Canaan. The Settlement of the 
Tribes in the Promised Land. 



Review, Lessons i-ii. 
People. 



The Selection and Training of the Chosen 



PABT n. 

FBOM THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN TO THE FORMATION OF THE 
SEPABATE KINGDOMS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH: The Estab- 
llshment and Dtsinption Of the Kln^om. 

Lesson 13. The Times of the Judges. A Period of Transition from Tribal 
Dfe toward National Unity. 

Lesson 14. Ruth and Naomi. A Story from the Times of the Judges. 

Lesson 15. Eli and his Sons. The People Suffering through Incompetent 
Leaders. 

Lesson 16. Samuel, the Seer. Saul Anointed as Leader over Israel. 

Lesson 17. Saul Made King. The Foundation of the Kingdom. 

Lesson 18. David bp:fore His Coronation. The Rise of David, and the 
Downfall of Saul. 

Lesson 19. David as King. The Extension and Consolidation of the Kmgdom. 

Lesson 20. The Sons of David. Plots and Rebellion to Secure the Throne. 

Lesson 21. Solomon as King. The Kingdom at the Zenith of its Glory. 

Lesson as. Solomon's Kingdom and the Surrounding Nations. The 
Beginning of National Decadence. 

Lesson 33. Rehoboam and Jeroboam. The Division of the Kingdom. 

Lesson 24. Review, Lessons 13-23. The Development of National Life in 
Israel, and the Speedy Disruption of the Kingdom. 



PABT III. 

PBOM THE BISB OF THE SEPARATE KINGDOMS TO THEIR 
VAJLLt ; The Period of National Dlslntegrratlon. 

Lesson 25. The Northern Kingdom from Jeroboam to Ahab. Baal- 
worship in Israel. 

Lesson 26. Elijah the Prophet. His Zeal for Jehovah. 

Lesson 27. The Prophet Elisha, and the Rebellion of Jehu. Baal- 
worship Destroyed in Samaria. 

Lesson 28. The Syrian Wars. The Recovery of Political Power under Jero 
boam II. The Prophet Amos. 

xi 
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LsssoN 29. The End op the Northern Kingdom. The People Carried Into 
Captivity by the Assyrians. The Prophet Hosea. 

Lesson 3a The Southern Kingdom from Rehoboam -to Uzziah. The 
Period of Highest Prosperity. 

Lesson 31. The Reign of Ahaz. A Time of Religious and Political Decline. 

Lesson 32. The Reign of Hezekiah. A Time of Attempted Reform, but of 
National Disaster. 

Lesson 33. Isaiah, the Judean Statesman and Prophet. His Relations to 
Ahaz and Hezekiah. The Prophet Micah. 

Lesson 34. Jeremiah, the Prophet unto the Nations. His Efforts to Save 
the People of Judah. 

Lesson 35. Josiah, and the Book of the Law. A Temporary Reform in 
Morals and Religion. 

Lesson 36. Nahum, Zephaniah, and Habakkuk. Prophets of Impending 
Doom. 

Lesson 37. The Capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. The Leading 
Citizens Carried mto Captivity. 

Lesson 38. Ezekiel among the Captives. His Predictions * of the Speedy 
Destruction of Jerusalem. 

Lesson 39. The Destruction of Jerusalem, and the End of the South- 
ern Kingdom. The People Carried into Captivity by the Baby- 
lonians. 

Lesson 40. Review, Lessons 25-39. The Loss of National Life through National 
Wickedness. 

PART IV. 

ISRAISIi IN EXIIiS, AND AFTER THE RETURN FR03I THE CAPTIT* 
ITT : The Chosen People Suliject to Forelgrn Control. 

Lesson 41. Remnants of Israel in Palestine and Egypt. Their Failure to 
I-^earn the Lessons Taught by National Calamities. 

Lesson 42. Daniel and his Friends. A Story of the Captives in Babylonia. 

Lesson 43. Prophecies of the Return. A Remnant of the Captives to be 
Purified by National Discipline and Reestablished in Jerusalem. 

Lesson 44- The First Return, and the Rebuilding of the Temple. 
The Prophets Haggki and 2fechariah. 

Lesson 45. Esther and Mordecal AStory of the Jews in Persia. 

Lesson 46. The Second Return, and the Rebuilding of the Wall. 
Reforms under Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Lesson 47. The Law of God. Its Strict Observance the Ground of Material 
Prosperity. The Prophet Malachi. 

Lesson 48. Review, Lessons 41-47. The Times of the Exile and of the Return. 
With a brief Review of the Course. 



Note 4, Special Christmas, Easter, Missionary, and Temperance Lessons, and 
Quarterly Written-Examination Questions, are issued in connection with these lessons. 
As many numbers as may be needed to provide lessons for all the Sundays of the year 
are sent FREE, on request, to schools using these studies. 
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DIEEOTIOlfS FOE STUDt. 
L General Directioxis* 

9 1. Titles. The Part and Lesson titles in these lessons are designed to ihow 
clearly and accurately the successive steps in the progress of the history. They 
are to be committed to memory and often reviewed. In connection with the lesson 
titles the topics into which each lesson is divided should also be memorized and 
associated with the lesson so as to be always suggested by it (see § 7). 

§2. Golden Texts. These express the principal fact or teaching of each 
lesson; they should be memorized and frequently reviewed. 

§ 3. Scripture Readings. These are assigned with reference to daily devo- 
tional reading, rather than with reference to the daily lesson work. They are of 
two classes : The Daily Lesson ReadingSy which are found in every lesson, and 
the Full Daily Readings, which are found in a part of the lessons. The differ- 
ence between them is as follows: — 

The Daily Lesson Readings are short and ordinarily include only those essential 
links in the history which form the basis of the lesson; they should be read by 
all. When the Scripture material is brief it is contained in full in these readings. 
But when the material is too extended to be treated in this way, it is also divided 
into Full Daily Readings which include not only all the material of the Daily 
Lesson Readings, but also many additional incidents of great interest. These Full 
Daily Readings ^'z'^ a complete mew of Old Testament history ^ arranged as nearly 
as may be in chronological order ^ and will be found of great value in promoting 
acquaintance with the Old Testament Scriptures, In most cases they cover no 
more than a chapter or two each day, and the reading of them is most earnestly 
recommended (see Note 12, Lesson 4). 

§4. Topics for Special Report. These include various interesting inci- 
dents taken from the Full Daily Readings and should be assigned a week before- 
hand to various members of the class. No work is required in connection with 
them except to read carefully the story as it is given in the Bible and then tell it 
.to the class (see Note 13, Lesson 4). 

§5. Review and Preliminary Questions. This part of the work is 
assigned for Sunday afternoon, and is very important in keeping up a connected 
view of the whole subject. It should include all preliminary work relating to the 
study of the lesson (see §§ 12, 19). 

§ 6. The Lesson Outline. This is the most important part of the lesson in 
obtaining a knowledge of Old Testament history. It is assigned for the first three 
or four days of the week, and includes a general siurvey of the whole Scripture 
material of the lesson. Brief answers should be written to all questions having 
space left under them for that purpose (see §§ 15, 20). 

§ 7. The Lesson Topics. These are printed in black face type in connection 
with the work assigned for different days of the week, under the Lesson Outline 
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They form an analysis of the lesson material and shonld be carefdly memorizeo 
so as to be readily suggested whenever the lesson is mentioned. 

§& Lesson Teachings. These are assigned for the latter part of the week. 
They present a few of the principal practical religious teachings of the lesson, 
and are designed to give prominence to great topics. Classes already familiar 
with the facts upon which these teachings are based can give most of their time in 
class to the discussion of these and other similar subjects suggested by the Usson, 

§9. Topics for SPEaAL Investigation. These will suggest many interest- 
ing subjects for papers by members of the class, and for discussion, especially to the 
older classes. Some of them are related to the circumstances and surroundings of 
the lesson, some to the course of events, and some to the practical teachings of 
the lesson. Valuable information on many of these topics will be found in The 
Bible Study Manual. Teachers will select from them according to the needs of 
their classes. 

§ 10. Speqal Work for those who can do it. This kind of work has 
proved of very great interest. It is of two kinds : — 

(1) Writing out a Summary of the Contents of Each Lesson, with 
References. These summaries may be full or brief as you choose, but in either case, 
when finished, will form a history of Old Testament times written by yourself and will 
be of almost inestimable service in fixing that history in mind. Do this work first 
on loose paper, and then copy it into a blank book, with Part and Lesson titles, dates, 
places, outline maps, etc., so as to make the work as complete as possible. 

(2) Making an Outline of Old Testament History from the Bible 
Itself. Buy two or three cheap Bibles (Revised Version best), and having cut out 
the historical passages referred to in the Daily Lesson Readings, or in the Full Daily 
Readings when there are any, paste them into a scrap-book in order so as to make a 
continuous narrative of Old Testament history as presented in these lessons, with such 
general and subordinate headings and such marginal notes and comments as you 
think fit. 

Such books can be illustrated with unmounted photographs, and other cuts or maps, 
and made very attractive. Sometimes classes have joined in the expense and labor of 
making such a book, and found it an exceedingly interesting and profitable exercise. 

§ 11. Explanatory Notes. These will be found in the Appends. They 
relate principally to the meaning of obscure or difficult expressions, and are 
designed to bring out more clearly the exact Scripture statements on the subjects 
to which they refer, leaving for the most part the interpretation of such state- 
ments to those using the lessons. Teachers will find in them much material 
for supplementary qtiesHons, They should always be read carefully in connection 
with the Scripture lesson. 

II. Directions for Teachers. (See §§ 1-11.) 

§ 12. Preliminary. Before beginning the study of the lessons, examine 
carefully the Preface, Introduction, and Appendix to the Quarterly, as well as the 
lessons themselves, so as to understand the purpose and scope of this series of 
lessons as a whole. When first giving the lessons out explain fully their 
nature and design^ and haw they are to be studied; go over a part of Lesson I 
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or 2 with the class, Bibles and pencils in hand, and have them write down the 
answers under your direction; do this with other lessons if necessary. 

§ 13. Teachers' Meetings. It will be a very great help to the teachers to 
come together each week to study the lesson, not to listen to a resume of it by 
the leader, but to take up the questions in succession and study them with him. 
It is reconmiended that the teachers pro^iure some books of reference for their 
common use, or that they appoint persons to report on them at each meeting. 

§ 14. Looking Ahead. Let each teacher look ahead each week, and accord* 
ing to the age and capacity of his pupils indicate questions or topics to be omitted 
or to which special attention will be given, as the case may be. Assignment 
should also be made each week of topics for special study and report (see §§ 4, 9). 

§ 15. How TO USE the Lessons. The best way to use the lessons is to give 
ten or fifteen minutes a day, or an hour a week, to the study of the lesson, writing 
out answers to all the questions that have space left under them for that purpose, 
and then to pass over the written-answer questions very rapidly in class, so as to 
get the outline of the whole subject clearly in mind, after which use the rest of the 
time for the discussion of questions growing out of the lesson. Those who do 
this have no difficulty in teaching the whole substance of each lesson and so getting 
a well-rounded outline view of the subject. Another way is to take up in class 
only such questions or topics as have been selected by the teacher and announced 
beforehand. The least satisfactory way, and yet the most available one where 
there has been no home study of the lesson, is to take up the questions one by 
one. Bibles and pencils in hand, and work out the answers in class. Those who 
do this will seldom or never finish the lesson in class, and will probably be dis- 
satisfied with the results of their study, 

§ 16. Dangers to be Avoided. The greatest danger to this outline teaching 
:»f the Bible is in attempting to treat each part of it too minutely, the temptation 
to dwell on minor points, or to raise questions irrelevant to the main purpose of 
the lesson is very great; but in order to succeed, the lesson as a whole must first be 
passed over rapidly and in outline only, and then such points taken up for 
discussion as may seem to be most useful. 

Another danger is in attempting to take up the lesson in some other way than 
that indicated in the lessons themselves. The class is expected to study the lesson 
as laid down in the Quarterly, and it is obviously unfair to ask them to do this and 
then not ask them in class for the results of their study. Therefore, the written- 
answer s should always be called for, and, with whatever supplementary questions 
are needed to bring out their meaning clearly, they should be compared one with 
another, and with the Bible if necessary, so as to insure their correctness (see 
§§6,15,20). 

§ 17. Objects to be Sought. The immediate object of these lessons" is to 
give a comprehensive outline view of Old Testament History, but it should 
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never be forgotten that those facts and tmths are to be studied not 
for themselves alone, but for the sake of their influence in produc- 
ing and developing Christian character. Therefore, the teacher should 
ieize every opportunity to ask questions of practical application. The pressing 
home of the truth is indeed one of the chief offices of the Sunday-school teacher, 
but it can be done much more effectively if based on the home stttdy of the scholar 
than if done in such a way as to ignore, and so to discourc^^ such study. 

§ 18. Being Interested. Finally : Remember that the only sure way to 
interest a class in the study of the lesson is to be interested in it yourself. If the 
teacher will lead, the class will follow. 

III. Directions for Scholars. (See §§ 1-11.) 
§19. Preliminary. In beginning the study of the lesson make first a 
general examination of it, reading the Scripture on which it is based, and com- 
paring it with the Explanatory Notes in the Appendix, so as to get some idea of 
the subject as a whole, and then take it up item by item, in course. Examine 
carefully the marginal readings in the Revised Version; they often throw much 
light on the meaning of the text. 

§ 20. The Lesson Questions. WriU answers to those having space left 
under them for that purpose ; study the others carefully so as to be able tc 
answer them orally. Make your written-answers short, pointed, and accurate ; 
let them be your own ; copy from no one. It is often best to jot them down on 
loose paper and correct them first, and then to copy them upon the lesson paper. 
In class the teacher will compare the various answers brought in and refer to the 
Bible to settle differences of opinion concerning them. After hearing and com- 
paring written answers, the teacher will ask such oral questions as may be necessary 
to a full understanding of the matter in hand. Do a portion of the work each 
day (see Qass Pledge). 

§ 21. In General. Read and study thoughtfully. Note down on paper all 
questions upon which you would like information, and bring them up in class. 
Study to learn. Always bring your Bible to class. 

CLJVSS PJLEDQE. 

As a member of class, I promise to 

do the lesson work assigned for each day to the best of my ability, and 
to do all I can to make the lesson recitations and discussions interest- 
ing and helpful to the class. 

Signed, 

- lo9 • 
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LESSONS 

ON THE 

Outlines of Old Testament History 

IN FOUR PARTS 



PROGRESSIVE GRADE 



PART I. 

FROM THE BEGINNING TO THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN: The Chlld- 
liood of the Human Race, and the Settlement of the Chosen People In the 
Promised I«and. 

(See Directions for Study, § x, in the Introduction to this Quarterly.) 



Lesson 1. INTRODUCTORY. The Literature of the 
Hebrews; History and Contents of the Old Testa- 
ment Canon; Biblical Geography and Archaaology. 

Note 1. — This lesson is designed to introduce us to the study of the course by 
giving some account of the books which comprise the Old Testament, and some in- 
formation concerning the geography and archaeology of the Bible, a knowledge of 
which is indispensable to a correct understanding of Biblical history. 

GOLDEN TEXT : " No prophecy ever came by the will of man : 
but men spake from God, being moved by the Holy Ghost." (a Pet. 

z :ai.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class: Psalm iig: z-i6. 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 
Note 2. — This is a special lesson, and the Daily Readings include specimens of 
several kinds of Old Testament literature as mentioned in the Notes, in the Appendix, 

Monday Gen. 44 : 18-34. History. 

Tuesday Deut. 5 : 6-21. Laws. 

Wednesday Ex. 15:1-18. Battle Song. 

Thursday Psalm 24. Hymn. 

Friday Deut., ch. 29. Oration. 

Saturday Prov., ch. 22. Practical Philosophy 

Sunday Amos, ch. 5. Prophecy. 

I 
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OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

(See Directions for Study, §§ 6, xs, 15, ao, in Introduction.) 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
PRKLIMIXABT QUESTIONS. (Oral answers.) 

Note 3. — For the answers to these questions, see Abstract of Lessons in the 
course, in Introjiuction, page x. 

I. What is the subject of this course of lessons? 2. To what does it 
relate (see Note i, Lesson Abstract)? 3. For what is it preparatory? 
4. Why is it better to confine attention at first, as far as possible, to the 
principal events only (Note 2, Abstract)? 5. What are the Part and 
Lesson Titles designed to show (Note 3, Abstract)? 6. How are they to 
be studied? 7. What portion of Old Testament history is included in 
Part I? in Part II? in Part III? in Part IV? 

THE LESSON OUTLINE, WITH WRITTEN-ANSWEB QUESTIONS. 

(See Directions for Study, §§6, 7, 14, 15, 19-21, in Introduction.) 
Note 4. — For the answers to most of these questions, see Explanatory Notes on 
tins lesson, in the Appendix, pp. ii-vii. Read the section (^) referred to in each ques- 
tion carefully, and jot down a brief answer in the space left for that purpose under the 
question. Be prepared to give a full statement of the contents of each section in 
answer to oral questions by the teacher. 

MONDAY. 
Topic 1. The Literature of the Hebrews. 
I. What is the Old Testament? (See Notes, § i, in Appendix.) 



2. Mention some of the diiferent kinds of literature contained in it. 



3. In what is the Old Testament literature distinguished from all other 
literatures? (App., §2.) 



4. How is the Bible regarded by the Christian Church? 



TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY. 
Topic 2. History and Contents of the Old Testament Canon. 

5. What is the meaning of the words ** Canon" and ** Canonical"? 
(^/A,§3.) 

6. What are the three great divisions of the books in the Hebrew 
Bible? (-4//., §4.) 
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7- In what order were the divisions recognized as belonging to the 
Canon? 



8. In the English version, how many books does the Old Testament 
contain? (^//., §5-) \ 



9. How may they be divided according to their subject maftter? 



10. Wherein lies the practical value of the Old Testament to-day? 
(^/A, §6.) 



THURSDAY AND FRIDAY. 

Topic 3. Biblical Geography. 

II. Why is the study of BiblicrJ geography important? {App,^ §7.) 



12. What in general are the boundaries of that portion of the world 
known as ** Bible Lands'' ? {App,, § 8.) 



13. Mention at least four names of Palestine, and state briefly the 
derivation and use of each. {App,, § 9.) 



2. 
3- 

14. What are the natural boundaries of Palestine? {App,^ § 10.) 



15. What are some of its natural features? {App., §11-) 

1. N. and S. outline. 

2. £. and W. outline. 
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3. Water and soil. 

4. Climate. 

16. How was Palestine especially adapted to become the home of the 
chosen people? (^//., §12.) 



SATURDAY. 
Topic 4. Biblical Archseology. 
17. With what does Biblical archaeology deal? {App.^ § 13.) 



18. What objects are the sources of this information? {App., § 14.) 

19. Where are they found? 



Note 5. — For the review of this lesson it is recommended that the various topics 
mentioned be assigned to different members of the class for special investigation and 
report, either orally or in writing. 



Lesson 2. THE CREATION, AND THE FALL. The 
Good Plan of God and the Sin of Man. 

Gen. I : i — 4: 15. 
(See Directions for Study, in Introduction. Read the whole carefully.) 
Note 6. — In this lesson we have to do with the beginnings of things and with the 
earliest life of the human race. We begin with the stories of the creation and the 
fall. We are introduced to the primeval chaos and are told of the successive stages 
by which an orderly creation was produced and provision made for the family life of 
the race. Scarcely had the human pair begun their life together when they allowed 
themselves to be enticed to do evil, thereby incurring the divine displeasure and beget- 
ting in their descendants a spirit leading to murder and other acts of wickedness. 

GOLDEN TEXT : " In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth. . . . And God savtr every thing that he had made, and, behold, 
it was very good." (Gen. z : z, 3za.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : Gen. z : z-aa, or Psalms, zg. 
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DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

(See Directions iolt Study, § 3, in Introduction.) 

Monday Gen. 1:1-23; l 

Tuesday Gen. i : 24— 2 : 3 ; \ The Creation. 

Wednesday Gen. 2 : 4-25. j 

Thursday Psalms, 19. The Revelation of God in Nature. 

Friday Psahns, 8. Man's Position in the Universe. 

Saturday Gen. 3 : i-i 3. The Temptation and the FalL 

Sunday • Gen. 3 : 14 — ^4 : 1 5. Consequences of the FalL 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

SJfiVllfiW AND PRSIiIMINABY QUBSTIONS. 

(See Directions for Study, § 5, in Introduction.) 

I. What is the subject of this course of lessons? 2. What portion of 
the Old Testament history is included in Part I? 3. In what respect is 
the Bible different from other literatures? 4. What is meant by the 
Canon of Scripture? 5. Into what three groups did the Jews divide the 
books of the Old Testament? How do we divide them? 6. What coun- 
tries are included in the term "Bible Lands"? 7. What help does 
archaeology give to a better understanding of the Bible? 8. What is the 
subject of to-day's lesson ? 9. Into what three topics is it divided (see 
Topics under ** Lesson Outline " below)? 10. Repeat the Golden Text. 

THE USSSON OmXINS, WITH WltITTEN-ANSW£R QUESTIONS. 

(See Directions for Study. §§ 6, 7, za, 19, *>, in Introduction, and Explanatory Notes, especially 
Remarks a» 3, in Appendix.) 

MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 
Topic 1. The Creation. Gen. i : i — 2 : 25. 

Note 7 .-7- The object of this course of lessons is to present an outline of the 
Old Testament history of redemption, that is, of the preparation of the world for the 
coming of Christ. Accordirt^y , the main purpose 0/ this lesson is to show the begin- 
ning of the need of a Redeemer^ by reason of the fall and its evil effects. 

I. What general statement covers the entire work of creation? (Gen. 
1:1.) 



2. Mention briefly the list of created things set forth in the following 
references : 

vs. 2-5. 
vs. 6-8. 
vs. 9-13. 
vs. 14-19. 
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vs. 20-23. 



vs. 24-31. 
3. How did the completed creation appear to its Maker? (v. 31.) 



4. Describe the condition of the earth before the appearance of man. 
(Gen. 2:5, 6.) 



5. How is the Lord God represented as making man? (2:7, ^. i: 
26, 27.) 

t 

6. What did the Lord God do for him afterwards? (2 : 8, 9, 15, 19.) 

7. What did he command him? (2 : 16, 17.) 



8. Relate the story of the making of a suitable companion for man. 
(2:18-23.) 

WEDNESDAY. 
Topic 2. The Temptation and the Fall. Gen. 3: 1-13. 

9. By what means did the tempter destroy the woman's confidence in 
God? (Gen. 3:2-5.) 



10. What was the result of these enticements? (3:6.) 

11. How did the consciousness of guilt show itself ? (3 : 8-13.) 

THURSDAY. 
Topic 3. Consequences of the Fall. Gen. 3: 14 — ^4: 15. 

12. What curse did the Lord God pronounce 
upon the serpent (3 : 14, 15) ? 

upon the woman (3:16)? 

upon the man (3 : 17-19) ? 
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13. What prediction accompanied these curses? (3 : 15.) 

14. What twofold loss followed immediately upon the fall? (3 : 22-24.) 



15. How did the consequences of the iaH show themselves in the next 
generation? (4:3-9.) 



FRIDAY AND SATURDAY. 
IiESSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 

(See Directions for Study, § 8, in Introduction.) 

1 6. What does the story of the creation teach as to the origin of the 
physical universe (i : 1-5) ? What as to the origin of man (2:7, cf, 3 : 
19) ? What as to the nature of man (i : 26, 27 ; 2:7)? What as to 
man's relation to the animal world (i : 28, cf, ,2 : 19, 20) ? 

17. To what primary fact is the origin of the sabbath attributed (2 : i- 
3, cf. Ex. 20 : 11) ? To what, the sanctity of the marriage relation (2 : 23, 
24, cf. Mt. 19 : 4-6) ? What fundamental religious truths are contained 
in the story of the creation ? 

18. What was the first mistake that Eve made as set forth in the story 
of the fall? Through what was it that she was induced to sin? Are we 
ever tempted except by things which promise us some good? 

19. What do you infer from this lesson as to the nature of temptation? 
What as to the nature of sin? Where does temptation end and sin 
begin? What is the relation of temptation to character (Jas. i : 2-4) ? 

20. What was the greatest need of man after he had sinned? What 
different ways have men taken to satisfy that need (Gen. 4 : 3, 4) ? How 
alone can it be satisfied? 

TOPICS FOB SPECIAIi INTESTIOATION AND THOUGHT. 

(See Directions for Study, § 9, in Introduction.) 
Note 8. — Library References on these and several other topics, and valuable 
Library Extracts on many of them, will be found in the Notes on this lesson in THE 
BiMi.E Si-UDY Manual for teachers and scholars. 

I. The correspondence between science and the Biblical account of 
creation. 2. Stories of creation fi"om sources outside of the Bible. 3. 
Stories of the fall from sources outside of the Bible. 4. Other primeval 
traditions of the human race. 

SPECIAI. WORK FOB THOSE WHO CAN DO IT. 

Note 9. — Particular attention is called to the Special Work recommended in the 
Directions for Study, { 10, in the Introduction. While the value of cutting out and 
pasting together a contmuous narrative of Old Testament history will not be so ap- 
parent in the first few lessons, it will be found of very great use when the material for 
the lessons is selected from different books as it must be a little later in the course. 
An outline of the history written by oneself will also be found of very great value in 
fixing the facts in mind. 
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Lesson 8. THE FLOOD, AND THE DISPERSION. 
Divine Punishments of Sin. 

Gen. 6 : 1—9 : 19; 1 1 : 1-9. 
(See Directions for Study, in Introduction, pp. xiii-xvi.) 
Note 10. — In the stories of the flood and of the dispersion we see (i) the corrup- 
tion of mankind on account of sin and the consequent destruction of all save Noah 
and his family, and (2) the scattering of Noah's descendants by the confusion of 
tongues, in consequence of their determination to cling together as one people 
contrary to the divine purpose. 

GOLDEN TEXT : " By faith Noah, being warned of God . . . , pre- 
pared an ark to the saving of his house." (Heb. 11:7.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : Gen. 6 : 13-22. 
DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday Gen. 6:1-8. The Wickedness of Mankind. 

Tuesday Gen. 6 : 9-22. The Building of the Ark. 

Wednesday Gen. 7 ; 1-16. The Entrance into the Ark. 

Thursday Gen. 7 : 1 8 — 8 : 5. The Coming of the Flood. 

Friday Gen. 8 : 6-22. The End of the Flood. 

Saturday Gen. 9:1-17. The Covenant with Noah. 

Sunday Gen. 9 : 18, 19; 1 1 : 1-9. The Dispersion of Mankind. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

RXIVISW AND PRELIMINARY QUBSTIONS. 

(See Directions for Study, §§ 5, 12, 19, in Introduction.) 

I. Into how many Parts are these lessons on the Old Testament 
divided? 2. What is the title of the Part we are now studying? 3. What 
was the subject of the last lesson? 4. Into what three topics was it 
divided? 5. According to Genesis, what was the condition of the world 
as God made it? 6. What was the condition of man? 7. What brought 
about a radical change ii\, man's condition? 8. How was this change 
manifested in the next generation? 9. What is the subject of to-day's 
lesson? ID. Into what five topics is it divided? 11. Repeat the Golden 
Text. 

THE IiESSON OUTIilNB, WITH WRITTEN-ANSWBR QUESTIONS. 

(See Directions for Study, §§ 6, 15, 30, 21, in Introduction.) 
MONDAY. 

1. The Wickedness of Mankind. Gen. 6 : i-^. 

2. The Building of the Ark. Gen. 6 : 9-22. 

I. To what moral condition had sin reduced the world before the flood? 
(Gen. 6:5, II, 12.) 



2. What did the Lord resolve to do because of it? (6: 7.^ 
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3. Who was made an exception to this decree, and why? (6 : 8, 9.) 



4. What did God direct him to do to save himself and his £unily? 
(6:13-18.) 

5. What was he commanded to take with him into the ark? (6: 19-21.) 



TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY. 
3. The Flood. Gen., chs. 7, 8. 
6. By what means was the flood brought about? (7:11, 12.) 



7. Describe briefly the increase and the effects of the flood. (7 : 18-24.) 

8. Describe briefly the cessation of the flood. (8:1-5.) 

9. How did Noah learn that the earth was dry? (8 : 6-12.) 

10. What divine command then came to Noah? (8 : 15-17.) 



II. After leaving the ark what did he do, and what did the Lord 
promise? (8:20-22.) 



THURSDAY. 
4. The Covenant with Noah. Gen. 9:1-17. 
12. What blessing did God pronounce upon Noah? (9: 1-3.) 



13. What covenant did God make with him? (9: 8-11.) 



14. By what sign was the covenant to be remembered forever? (9: 
12-17.) 
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FRIDAY. 
5. The Dispersion of Mankind. Gen. 9: 18, 19; 11 : 1-9. 
15. Through whom was the whole earth repeopled? (9: 18, 19.) 



16. What basis of unity continued in the human family after the flood? 
(11: 1.) 



17. For what purpose did they undertake the building of a dty and 
a tower? (11:2-4.) 



18. What means did the Lord employ to frustrate their purpose? (ll i 
7-9-) 



SATURDAY. 
liESSON TBACHIKOS, WITH QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 

(See Directions for Study, § 8, in Introduction.) 

19. What are we taught in this lesson as to how God regards sinners 
(6:6, 7, 13)? Mention some other similar teachings in the Old Testa- 
ment (Deut. 25 : 16; Ps.,5 ; 4-6; ii : 5, 6). 

20. What do you learn from this lesson as to the characteristics of 
a righteous man (6:9, 22)? What is it to walk with God? Why is 
obedience a necessary part of righteousness ? 

21. What trait was conspicuous in Noah (Heb. 11:7, Golden Text)? 
What is he called in the New Testament (2 Pet. 2:5)? What do you 
suppose he tried to accomplish by his preaching? 

22. What are we taught in this lesson as to the nature of sin (6:5; 8 : 
21) ? Where then must every successful moral reformation begin? What 
revelation of God besides that of punishment was needed to save the 
world (Rom. 5:8; i Jo. 4 : 9, 10) ? 

TOPICS FOB SPECIAIi INT£STIOATION AND THOUOHTo 

(See Directions for Study, § 9, in Introduction, and Note 8, Lesson s. ) 

I. The flood stories of the Egyptians, Babylonians, and other nations. 

2. The origin of diffierent languages, in the light of modern science. 

3. In what sense did the Lord repent that he had made man (6:7)? 4. 
The purpose and efficacy of punishment for sin. 5. The death penalty 
for murder (9:6). 

SPECIAIi WORK FOB THOSE WHO CAN DO IT. 

(See Directions for Study, § xo, in Introduction, and Note 9, Lcsacna.) 
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Lesson 4. ABRAHAM, THE FRIEND OF GOD. The 
Beginning: of the Chosen People. 

Gen. 11:27 — 25: 10. 

Note 11. — The first descendant of Noah to receive more than a passing notice in 
the Biblical account is Abram, whom Jehovah commanded to go from the Euphrates 
valley to the land of Canaan, at the same time promising that through him all the 
people of the earth should be blessed. Accompanied by Lot, Abram passed through 
Canaan by degrees and settled by the grove of Mamre, at Hebron. Afterwards 
Jehovah appeared to him, promised him an heir, and made a solemn covenant that 
his seed should possess the land from the River of Eg)rpt to the Euphrates. 

The central features only in the life of Abraham are emphasized in this lesson ; but 
the stories which cluster about Lot, Ishmael, and Isaac ought to be read with care for 
the view they present of sin and retribution, and for the exquisite pictures they afford 
of patriarchal life. i 

The historic importance of this lesson cannot well be overrated ; for the settlement 
of Abram in Canaan marks the beginning of the life of that people through whom the 
world was to receive its purest religious conceptions and from whom in the fullness of 
time the Saviour of men should come. 

GOLDEN TEXT : " By faith Abraham, when he was called, obeyed 
to go out unto a place which he was to receive for an inheritance ; and 
he went out, not knowing whither he went." (Heb. ii : 8.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : Gen. Z2 : z-g, 0122 : 1-14. 

FULL DAILY READINGS. 

(See Directions for Study, §3, in Introduction.) 

Note 12. — iThe story of Abraham's life occupies about ten pages in the Revised 
Version. The entire passage (Gen. 11 : 27 — 25 : 10) can easily be read in half an hour, 
more or less, and it is earnestly recommended that this be done at one sitting. There 
is no better way of entering into the spirit of the Scripture narrative, or of beginning 
the preparation of the lesson. The next best thing is to read the whole passage in 
daily sections as given below. 

Monday, chs. 11 : 27—13 : 18. Tuesday, chs. 14, 15. Wednesday, chs. 16, 17, 
Thursday, chs. 18, 19. Friday, chs. 20, 21. Saturday, chs. 22, 23. Sunday, 
chs. 24 : z — 25 : za 

TOPICS FOB SPECIAL BBPOBTS. 

Note 13« — The topics indicated relate to matters of special interest included in 
the FuU Daily Readings, but subordinate to the main purpose of the lesson and there- 
fore not referred to in the lesson questions. A very brief report from some member of 
the class on each of these topics would add much to the interest of the lesson, and to 
the knowledge of the period which it covers. (See Directions for Study, §4, in 
Introduction.) 

I. The story of Lot (zz:3Z— Z2:5; Z3:z-Z3; Z4:z-z6; 19: z-28). 2. The story of 
Ishmael (ch. z6; 2Z : 8-^z). 3. The story of Sodom and (oomorrah (18 : z6 — Z9: 29). 
4. The story of the marriage of Isaac and Rebekah (ch. 24). 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 
Note 14. —The Full Daily Readings include the entire narrative ; the Daily Lesson 
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Readings include only those parts of Scripture which mark the principal steps of pro- 
gress in the history (see Note la above, and Directions for Study, {3, in Introduction), 



Monday Gen. 1 1 : 27 — 12 : 6. Abram Called to Canaan. 

TUESDAY. ...JGeSilalJ^lS;} The Land Promised to h«n and to hi. 

I Gen. 15:1-18. J ^®^- 

Wednesday. . .Gen., ch. 16. The Birth of IshmaeL 

Thursday .... Gen. 17 : 1-14. The Covenant with Abraham. 

Friday Gen. 18 : i-io; 21 : 1-5. The Birth of Isaac. 

Saturday Gen. 21 : 6-21. The Sending Away of IshmaeL 

Sunday Gen. 22 : 1-19. The Trial of Abraham's Faith. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

REVIEW AND PBBIilMINABT QUESTIONS. 

(See Directions for Study, §§ 5, xa, 19, in Introduction.) 

I. What is the title of Lesson i, in this series? of Lesson 2? of Lesson 
3? 2. State the immediate consequences of the fall of man. 3. How 
did the further consequences of the fall show themselves as men multi- 
plied on the earth? 4. By what means did God resolve to purify the 
world? 5. Who were saved, and how? 6. What sign remains to-day a 
witness of God's promise not to send another flood? 7. With what event 
does the author of Genesis connect the diversity of human languages? 
8. What is the title of to-day's lesson? 9. What are the lesson topics? 
10. Repeat the Golden Text. 

THE liJBSSON OUTIilNB, WITH WBITTEN-ANSWEB QUESTIONS, 

See Directions for Study, §§ 6, 15, ao, in Introduction.) 

MONDAY. 

L Abram Called to Canaan. Gen. 11 : 27 — 12: 6. 

2. The Land Promised to him and to his Seed. 

Gen. 12:7-9; 13:14-18; 15:1-18. 

I. What was Abram's early home? (Gen. 11:28, cf, 24:4, 10; 

29:4.50 



2. What promise was made to him when he was called to leave his 
country and kindred ? ( 12 : 1-3. ) 



3. What promise was made to him after reaching Canaan? (12:7; 
13:14-17.) 



4. What were the extreme limits of this territory as afterwards defined 
by Jehovah? (15 : 18.) 
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TUESDAY. 
3. The Covenant with Abraham. Gen. 17: 1^14. 
5. In the covenant between God and Abram, what was each pledged to 
do? (17:1,2.) 



6. To what was Abram's name then changed, and why? (17 : 5 ; see 



7. Who besides Abraham were included in the covenant? (17: 7, 8.) 



8. What were Abraham and his seed to do as a sign of the covenant? 
(17:9,10.) 



WEDNESDAY. 
4. The Birth of Isaac. Gen. 18: i-io; 21:1-5. 
9. In what manner did the Lord appear to Abraham at the oaks of 
Mamre? (18:1-5.) 



10. What definite promise was then made to Abraham? (18 : 10.) 



II. When was the promise fulfilled, and what was the son called? 
(21 : 1-5.) 



THURSDAY. 
5. The Trial of Abraham's Faith. Gen. 22 : 1-19. 
12. What was Abraham commanded to do with his son Isaac? (22: 
1,2; see £xpl. Notes in App,) 



13. For what purpose did God put Abraham to this test? (22 : 12.) 



14. What did Abraham name the place where the altar was built? 
(22 : 14.) 
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FRIDAY AND SATURDAY. 
UBSSOX TBAOHINOS, WITH QUESTIONS FOB DISOUSSIOX. 

(See Directions for Study, $ 8, in Introduction.) 

l^. What was Abraham's most marked characteristic as set forth in 
Scnpture (Heb, 1 1 : 8-10) ? How was it shown in his contemplated sac- 
rifice of Isaac (Heb. 11 : 17-19)? How else was it manifested? mention 
particulars. 

16. What is Abraham called in the New Testament (Jas. 2:23)? 
Mention one of the ways in which this friendship was manifested (Gen. 
18:16-33)? How did Abraham show his reverence for God and his 
desire to please him (12:8; 13:1 8)? How can we show similar feelings? 

17. What did God call himself in relation to Abraham (15:1)? What 
did he mean by this ? 

18. What was the ground of Abraham's acceptance with God (15 : 6)? 
How did his faith in God compare with the Christian's fciith in Christ? 
How can we show our fciith ? 

19. What was the significance of Abraham's life in relation to the 
preparation of the world for Christ? 

TOPICS FOB SPBCIAI. INTSSTIOATION AND THOUGHT. 

(See Directions for Study, §9, in Introduction, and Libraiy References and Extracts, in Ths 
Bible Study Manual.; 

I . Ur of the Chaldees and Haran : Location, civilization, and religion. 

2. Melchizedek (14: 18-24, cf. Heb. 7 : 1-25) : His relation to the Aaronic 
priesthood, and to the question of true religion outside of the Bible. 

3. Oriental trade customs, as illustrated in the purchase of the cave of 
Machpelah (ch. 23). 4. The recent history of the cave of Machpelah. 
5. The character of Abraham: Its strength and its weakness (comfi, 12: 
8 ; 13:18; 22 : 1-19 with 12 : 10-20 ; 20 : 1-14). 6. Mt, Moriah (22 ; 2) : 
Its connection with subsequent history. 

SPBCIAIi WORK FOR THOSE WHO CAN DO IT. 

(See DirectioDB for Study, §xo, in Introduction, and Not* 9.) 
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Lesson 5. JACOB, AND HIS SONS. The Begrlnning 
of the Tribes of Israel. 

Gen. 25 : 19 — 35 : 29. 
Note 15.— The history of the chosen people, which was marked by no distinct step 
of progress in the life of Isaac, moved forward again with rapid strides in the life of 
Jacob, his younger son. The main points of interest are : (i) Jacob's selfish and crafty 
treatment of E^au, through which he first obtained from him his birthright and then 
defrauded him of the ancestral blessing, thus becoming the head of the family ; (2) 
Esau's consequent hatred of him, which compelled Jacob to flee for his life, and which 
was followed by many centuries of bitter hostility between the descendants of the 
two brothers ; (3) Jacob's dream at Beth-el, while on his flight from E^au, in which he 
was assured of the divine purpose to make him the channel of the blessings promised 
to Abraham ; (4) Jacob's life at Haran, where were bom eleven of the twelve sons 
who afterwards became the heads of the tribes of Israel ; and (5) the change of his 
name from Jacob to Israel, during his memorable night with God by the brook Jabbok, 
while returning to his native land. At the beginning of this history Eisau's character 
compared quite favorably with that of Jacob, but the character of the latter was after- 
wards so transformed and purified by severe discipline as amply to justify the divine 
choice of him rather than of Esau. 

GOLDEN TEXT : " In thee and in thy seed shall all the families of 
the earth be blessed." (Gen. 28 : 14^.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : Gen. 28 : 10-22. 

FULL DAILY READINGS. 

Note 16. — The story of Jacob is closely interwoven with that of Joseph; a part 
of it is given in the Full Daily Readings of this lesson, and the remainder in those of 
Lesson 6. It is one of the most beautiftil and pathetic narratives in the world's literature, 
and should, if possible, be read as a whole (see Note 12, and Directions for Study, § 3, 
in Introduction). 

Monday, chs. 25:19—26:35. Tuesday, ch. 27. Wednesday, chs. 28, 29. 
Thursday, ch. 30. Friday, ch. 31. Saturday, chs. 32, 33. Sunday, ch. 35. 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAIi REPORT. 

(See Directions for Study, § 4, in Introduction, and Note 13.) 
Note 17.— Some of these Topics are also referred to in the Daily Lesson Read- 
ings, but there are no questions on them. It will add much to the interest of the 
lesson if some one is appointed beforehand to tell each of these stories in connection 
with the recitation of the lesson in class. Nothing is required for this except to read 
the story carefully and then repeat it in one's own words. 
I. The stonr of Jacob's journey to Haran (29 : 1-14). 2. The story of Jacob's flight 



from Haran (31 : 17—32 : 2). 3. The story of Jacob's fear of Esau (32 : 3-21). 4. The 
story of Jacob's meeting with Esau (33 : 1-17J. 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 
(See Directions for Study, § 3i in Introduction.) 

Monday Gen. 25 : 27-34. The Purchased Birthright 

Gen. 26 : 1-5. The Promise Renewed to Isaac. 

Tuesday Gen. 27 : 1-36. The Stolen Blessing. 

Wednesday Gen. 27 : 41^5. Esau's Hatred of Jacob. 

Gen. 28: 10-22. The Dream at Beth-el. The Promise 

Renewed to Jacob. 
THDBSDAT Gen. 29: 1-14. Jacob's Journey to Haran. 
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Note 18. — Summary of chs. ap: 15—31: 18. After Jacob's arrival in Haran he 
married into his uncle Laban's fiamiry. Eleven sons and one daughter were there bom 
to him. His prosperity arousing the jealousy of Laban, his uncle, he resolved to 
return to Canaan. (See Note 19.) 

Friday Gen. 31:1 7-23 ; Jacob's Flight from Haran. 

Gen. 31:43— 32:2. 

Saturday Gen. 32 : 3-21. Jacob's Fear of Esau. 

Gen. 32 : 22-32. Jacob's Name changed to IsracL 

Sunday Gen. 33 : i-i 7. Jacob's Meeting with Esau. 

Gen. 35 : 23-29. The Names of Jacob's Twelve Sons. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK, 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

BEYIEW AND PBELIII|INARY QUBSTIONS. 

I. What led Abraham to leave his original home? 2. What did Goc 
promise him? 3. What was the covenant that God made with him? 
4. For what was he especially distinguished, and why? 5. What was 
the significance of his life in relation to the preparation of the world for 
Christ? 6. What are the main points of interest in to-day's lesson (see 
Note 15) ? 7. Repeat the Lesson Topics. 8. What is the Golden Text? 

THE LESSON OUTI.INE, WITH WRITTEN-ANSWEB QUESTIONS. 

(See Directions for Study, §§6, 15,30, in Introduction.) 

MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 

1. The Purchased Birthright, and the Stolen Blessing. 

Gen. 25 : 27-34; 27 : I-36. 

I. How did Jacob obtain hb brother's birthright? (Gen. 25:27-34.) 



2. What special promises attached to this particular birthright? (12 : 
2»3; 26:3-5.)^ 



3. To whom did Isaac intend to transmit the patriarchal blessing? 
(27:1-4.) 



4. What did Rebekah advise Jacob to do? (27 : 5-10.) 

5. What objection did Jacob raise, and how was it removed? (27: 
11-17.) 

6. What was the result of this stratagem? (27 : 18-23.) • 
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WEDNESDAY. 

2. Jacob's Flight from Esau, and His Dream at Beth-el. 

Gen. 27: 41-45; 28: 10-22. 

7. What resulted to Jacob from his deception of Isaac? (Gen. 27: 
41-45) 

8. What did Jacob see in his dream at Beth-el? (28 : 10-12.) 

9. What promise from God did he receive there? (28 : 13-15.) 

10. What vow did he make? (28 : 18-22.) 



3. Jacob in Exile at Haran. Gen. 29 : i — 32 : 2. 

Note 19* — From Beth-el Jacob journeyed to Haran, the home of Laban his 
mother's brother (29: 1-14), where he married Laban's daughters Leah and Rachel, 
and their maids Zilpah and Bilhah (29: 15-30). Here eleven sons and one daughter 
were bom to him (29 : 31 — ^ : 24), and great wealth in flocks and herds was acquired 
(30 : 25-43). Laban and his sons becoming very jealous of him, he resolved to return 
to Canaan (31: 1-16)- Since he feared that Laban would prevent by force the de- 
parture of his daughters he stole away (31:17-21), but was overtaken (31:22-25). 
After mutual recriminations (31: 26-43), ^ covenant was formed between Laban and 
Jacob, and Jacob continued his journey (31 : 44—32 ; a). 

THURSDAY AND FRIDAY. 

4. Jacob's Name Changed to Israel. Gen. 32 : 22-32. 

5. The Names of Jacob's Twelve Sons. Gen. 35 : 23-29. 
Note 20. — During Jacob's twenty years' absence Esau had become a rich and 

powerful chief, whose vengeance Jacob greatly feared. After he had made every pos- 
sible preparation to gain his favor by great presents (32 : 3-21), and while still anxiouslv 
awaiting the result, occurred his memorable meeting with God in the course of which 
his name was made Israel. 

II. After Jacob had sent presents to Esau (32 : 13-21), what happened 
to him as he remamed alone by the ford of Jabbok? (Gen. 32 : 22-25.) 



12. To what was Jacobus name changed, and why? (32 : 26-28.) 

13. With whom was it that Jacob wrestled that night? (32 : 29, 30.) 



14. V.'hat permanent mark was left on Jacob by the struggle? (3a: 
35. 3i> 
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15. What were the names of Jacob's twelve sons? (35 : 23-26.) 
I 7 

a 8 

3 9 

4 10 

5 " 

6 12 

SATURDAY. 
IJBSSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 

(See Directions for Study, § 8, in Introduction.) 

1 6. What do you think of Jacob's treatment of Esau in buying his 
birthright? What of Esau's conduct in selling it (Heb. 12: i6, 17)? In 
what sense did Esau despise his birthright (25 : 34) ? 

17. What do you think of Jacob's conduct in securing the blessing? 
What of Rebeksih's part in the matter? What were some of the evil 
consequences that followed from these transactions ? 

18. Why was Jacob afraid when he awoke from his dream of the ladder 
and the angels? How near to us is God always? How ought we to be 
affected by the thought of his presence? 

19. What was the origin of the ** Mizpah benediction " (31 : 45-49) ? 

20. Why did Jacob remain alone at night by the ford of Jabbok? What 
did his experience there teach him as to his dependence on God? Why 
is dependence on God rather than on self one of the hardest lessons for 
us to learn? 

TOPICS FOR SPSCIAIi INTESTIOATION AND THOUGHT. 

(See Directions for Study, §9, in Introduction, and Library References and Extracts, in Tta 
BiBLB STxn>Y Manual.) 

I . The character of Isaac : Reasons why he would not revoke his 
blessing on Jacob and give it to Esau. 2. The character of Rebekah : 
Reasons why she fevored Jacob rather than Esau. 3. The character of 
Esau : Reasons why he was unfitted to be the head of the family. 4. 
The character of Jacob : The change that took place in it at Peniel. 5. 
Beth-el as a religious sanctuary. 6. The Teraphim (31 : 19, 30-35) : Their 
nature and place in ancient religious worship. 7. The religious condition 
of Jacob's &nily after his return to Canaan (35 : 1-4). 

SPSCIAI< WOilK FOR THOSE WHO CAN DO IT. 

(See Dixectioas Car Study, § xo, in Intxoduction, and Note 9.) 
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Lesson 6. JOSEPH, AND THE SOJOURN IN EGYPT. 

The Preparation of the Israelites for 

National Existence. 

Gen., chs. 37-50. 

Note 21. — The history of Joseph includes manifold experiences for the family of 
Jacob, and was an important factor in the development of the chosen people. The 
principal steps of progress are as follows: (i) The seUing of Joseph as a slave to 
Egypt ; (2) his exaltation to be prime minister of the realm ; and (3) his persuading 
his father and his brethren to come and " sojourn " there during a famine. In this 
country the Israelites remained and multiplied for centuries; so that Egypt instead of 
Canaan became the divinely chosen land for the growth of this handful of shepherds 
into the great Hebrew people. (For a brief estimate of Joseph's character, see App.^ 
Remark 6.) 

GOLDEN TEXT : *' God sent me before you ... to save you alive 
by a great deliverance." (Gen. 45 : 7). 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class: Gen. 45: z-15. 

FULL DAILY READINGS. 

Note 22. — These Readings comprise the latter half of the historical material 
covering the lives of Jacob and his sons (see Note 16, and Directions for Study, § 3, 
in Introduction). 

Monday, ch. 37. Tuesday, chs. 39, 40. Wednesday, chs. 41, 42. Thursday, 
chs. 43, 44. Friday, chs. 45, 46. Saturday, chs. 47, 48. Sunday, chs. 49, 50. 

TOPICS FOB SPECIAIi B£POBT. 

(See Directions for Study, § 4, in Introduction, and Note 13.) 
I. The story of the chief butler and the chief baker (ch. 40), 2. The story of 
Joseph's release from prison (41 : 1-46). 3. The story of the coming on of the famine 
(41 : 47-57). 4. The story of the first visit of Joseph's brethren to ESypt for food (ch, 
42). 5. The story of the second visit of Joseph's brethren to Egypt for food, and of 
the feast prepared for them by Joseph (ch. 43). 6. The story of the cup in Benjamin's 
sack, and of Judah's plea for him (ch. 44). 7. The story of the burial of Jacob (50: 
1-13). 8. The conclusion of the story of Joseph (50; 14-26). 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday Gen. 37 : 3-36. Joseph Sold into Egypt. 

Note 23.— Summary of chs. 39:1—41:14. Joseph won his master's favor, 
but on a felse charge was imprisoned. Pharaoh, distressed by dreams which the 
magicians could not interpret, learned of Joseph's skill, and sent for him. 

Tuesday Gen. 41 : 14-46. Joseph's Exaltation in Egypt {cf, 47 : 

13-26). 
Note 24.— SUMMARY OF CHS. 41:47—44:34. During the years of plenty, 
Joseph provided against the famine. His brethren came twice to Egypt to buy corn, 
out did not recognize him. On testing them, he found them greatly changed for the 
better since they sold him (see Explanatory Note on 45 : i). ^ 

Wednesday Gen. 45 : 1-15. Joseph Making himself Known to his 

Brethren. 

Thursday Gen, 45 : 16-28. Joseph's Message to his Father, 

Friday Gen. 46 : 1-5 ; Israel's Descent into Egypt. 

Gen. 46 : 28 — ^47 : 6. 

Saturday Gen., ch. 48. Israel's Blessing upon Joseph's Sons. 

Sunday Gen, 49 : 1-28. Israel's Blessing upon his Own Sons. 
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OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
BBTIEW AND PRBLIMINABT QUESTIONS. 

I. What is the Title of Lesson 2 of this series? of Lesson 3? of 
Lesson 4? of Lesson 5? 2. How did Jacob obtain the birthright? how 
the ancestral blessing? 3. What were the immediate consequences to 
Jacob? 4. Mention the main incidents of his life in Haran (see Note 
18). 5. How and under what circumstances was his name changed?' 
6. What did his twelve sons become? 7. What is the subject of this 
lesson? its Topics? its Golden Text? 8. What relation had the descent 
into Egypt to the history of the chosen people (see Note 21) ? 

THJQ I^SSON OUlXINi:, WITH WBITTEN-ANSWBR QUESTIONS. 

(See Directions for Study, §§ 6, 15, 90, in Introduction.) 

MONDAY. 

1. Joseph Sold into Egypt. Gen. 37 : 3-36. 

1. How did Joseph's brethren feel toward him, and why? (Gen. 37: 
3.4.) 

2. How was this feeling increased? (37 : S-ii.) 

3. On what errand was Joseph sent to his brethren? (37 : 12-14.) 

4. How did they receive him? (37 : 18-24.) 

5. What did they do with him? (37 : 25-28.) 

6. What became of him? (37 : 36.) 



TUESDAY. 
2. Joseph's Exaltation in Egypt. Gen. 41 : 15-46. 
7. State briefly Joseph's experience in Egypt until he was sent for by 
Pharaoh. (Note 23, Summary, and Topics for Special Report, i, 2.) 



8. Relate the dreams that troubled Pharaoh. (41 : 15-24.) 
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9. What did Joseph say that these dreams meant? (41 : 25-32.) 



10. What was Joseph's advice in view of the revelations contained in 
the dreams? (41 ; 33-36.) 



11. How did Pharaoh show his appreciation of Joseph's wisdom? (41 : 
38-45.) 

WEDNESDAY. 
3. Joseph Making Himself Known to his Brethren. Gen. 45 : 1-15. 

12. What brought Joseph's brethren into his presence? (See Note 24, 
Summary, and Topics for Special Report, 3, 4, 5, 6.) 



13. How did he make himself known to them? (45 : 1-3.) 

14. How did he interpret their past cruelty to himself? (45 : 4-8.) 

15. What message did he send to his fether? (45 : 9-13.) 



THURSDAY. 
4. Israel's Descent into Egypt. Gen. 46 : 1-5, 28-34; 47 : 1-6. 
16. On his way to Egypt how was Jacob comforted? (46: 1-4.) 



17. Describe the meeting between Jacob and Joseph. (46: 28-30.) 



18. What province in the land of Egypt was assigned to Jacob and his 
sons for occupancy, and why? (47 : 1-6.) 



FRIDAY AND SATURDAY. 
liESSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 

(See Directions for Study, § 8, in Introduction.) 

19. What did Joseph^s brethren intend to accomplish bv celling him 
totp slavery ? What was God's purpose io it (45 : j-S) ? 
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20. Were Joseph's brethren any the less to blame because of this over- 
ruling purpose of God? What great truth does this history illustrate 
(Ps., 76:10; Prov. 16:33; 19:21)? 

21. Whom did Joseph have for his constant friend in Egypt (Gen. 
39 : 2, 3, 21, 23) ? What do you think of God's friendship for him when he 
was cast into the pit and sold into slavery ? Why may those who tmst in God 
always be calm and confident even in the midst of trouble (Rom; 8 : 28) ? 

22. What does the life of Joseph teach as to the duty of overcoming 
evil with good? What were Joseph's most marked characteristics? 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAIi INVESTIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

(See Directions for Study, § 9, in Introduction, and Library References and Extracts, in Thb 
Bible Study Manual.) 

I. Egypt in the time of Joseph : Its extent, government, power, archi- 
tecture. 2. The River Nile: Its relations to the agriculture of Egypt. 
3. Caste among the ancient Egyptians. 4. Jacob's blessing on his sons : 
Why were some of them discredited (49 : 3-7) ? Which were specially 
distmguished (49 : 8-12, 22-26) ? 5. Egyptian burial customs. 

8FEGIAI1 WORK FOR THOSB WHO CAN DO IT. 

(See Directions ibr Study, § xo, in Introduction, and Note 9.) 



Lesson 7. MOSES, AND THE EXODUS. The 

Beginning of the National Existence 

of the Israelites. 

Exodus 1 : 1 — 15 : 21. 

Note 25.— The Israelites on the rich plains of Goshen enjoyed peace and plenty, 
and increased with great rapidity. The prevalence of caste in Egypt prevented their 
intermarriage with the native population, so that they retained their own identity. 
Finally they became numerous enough for an independent national existence, and were 
brought forth out of Egypt into a land where their own national life could be developed. 

The more important steps in their removal from Egypt were as follows: (i) Their 
reduction to slavery by the Egyptians through which they were weaned from their love 
for Egjrpt, and made willing to leave it ; (2) the providential preservation and prepara- 
tion of Moses as their national leader and deliverer ; and (3) repeated and wonderful 
displays of divine power through which the Egyptians were not only induced to free 
this vast multitude of slaves, but were also prevented from reducing them again to 
bondage. ' 

GOLDEN TEXT : " By faith they passed through the Red sea as by 
dry land." (Heb. 11 : 29^2.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class: £x« 3:x-x5» or Ex. za: 
21-3Z. 
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FULL DAILY READINGS. 

Monday, chs. 1-3. Tuesday, chs. 4, 5. Wednesday, chs. 6, 7. Thursday, 
chs. 8, 9. Friday, chs. 10, 11. Saturday, chs. 12, 13. Sunday, chs. 14 : i— 15 : 21. 

TOPICS FOB SPBCIAIi BEPOBT. 

(See Directions for Study, § 4, in Introduction, and Note 13.) 

X. The story of the rods that became serpents (4:1-5; 7 : 8-13). 2. The stories of 
the Plagues : ( i) The water that became blood (7 : 14-25) ; (2) the frogs (8 : 1-15) ; 
(3) the lice (8 : 16-19) J (4) *he flies (8 : 20-32) ; (5) the murrain (o : 1-7) ; (6) the 
boils (9:8-12) ; (7) the hail (9: 22-35) ; (8) the locusts (10: 1-20) ; (9) the darkness 
that could be felt (10 : 21-29). 3. The song of Moses (15 : 1-21). 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday • . • . Ex. i : 8-14. The Oppression of the Israelites. 

Ex. 2 : 1-22. The Early Life of Moses. 

Tuesday Ex., ch. 3. The Call of Moses. 

Note 26.— Summary of ch. 4. Moses having been called to free Israel, but 
shrinking from the task assigned him, was empowered to work miracles. Aaron, 
moreover, was appointed to be his spokesman. 

Wednesday . .Ex. 5 : i — 6 : 1. Pharaoh's Refusal to Let Israel Go. 

Note 27. — Summary of Ex. 6:2 — 10:29. In answer to Pharaoh's persistent 
refrisal to free Israel, Jehovah, through Moses, showed his power upon Egypt 
Plague followed plague — water turned into blood, frogs, lice, flies, murrain, boils, hail, 
locusts, and darkness, — but still Pharaoh refused to yield. One plague yet remained. 

Thursday .... Ex., ch. 1 1 ; 12 : 29, 30. The Death of the Firstborn. 
Friday Ex. 12:1-28. The Passover, and the Feast of Un- 

leavened Bread. 

Note 28.— Summary of Ex. 13 : 3-16. As a memorial of the haste with which 
the Israelites left Egypt they were commanded to observe annually the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread (13 : 3-10) ; and in consideration of Jehovah's mercy in sparing their 
nrstbom they were commanded thenceforth to dedicate them to him. 

Saturday .... Ex. 12 : 31-36; The Departure from Egypt. 

Ex. 13: 17-22. 
Sunday Ex., ch. 14. The Passage of the Red Sea. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

KEVUBW AND PRIXIMINABY QUESTIONS. 

I. What was the subject of the last lesson? 2. How did Joseph come 
to be a slave in Egypt? 3. How did he come to 'be prime minister of 
Egypt? 4. What brought his brethren there, and how did he treat them? 
5. Who descended into Egypt at Joseph's invitation? 6. What portion 
of Egypt was assigned to him and his sons for residence? 7. What 
relation had the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt to their national existence 
(Note 25)? 8. What is the subject of this lesson? its topics? its Golden 
Text? 
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(S«e Directions for Study, §§ 6, 15, 30, in Introduction.) 
MONDAY. 

1. The Oppression of the Israehtes. Ex. i : 8-14. 

2. Moses Called to Deliver Them. Ex., chs. 2-4. 

I. What led to the oppression of the Israelites in Egypt? (Ex. i : 
8-11.) 



2. Tell the story of Moses's childhood and youth. (2 : 3-10.) 



3. Describe his first interference in behalf of his people, and its result*. 
(2:11-15.) 



4. With whom, and how, did he afterwards find a home? (2: 16-21.) 

5. Under what form did the Lord appear to him in Midian? (3 : 1-6.) 

6. What commission did he give him? (3 : 9, 10.) 



7. State briefly how Moses received the commission, and how his 
objections were overcome. (Note 26, Summary, and Topics for Special 
Report, I.) 



TUESDAY. 
3. Pharaoh's Refusal to Let Israel Go. Ex. 5: i — 6: i. 
8. What was the first demand of Moses and Aaron in behalf of the 
Israelites ? (Ex. 5 :* 1-3.) 



9. What was its practical result ? (5 : 4-1 1 .) 



10. Describe briefly the events that follgwed. (Note 27, Summary, 
&od Topic§ for Special Report, ?.) 
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WEDNESDAY. 
4. The Passover, and the Death of the Firstborn. Ex., ch. ii; 12: 21-30. 

11. What was the tenth and last plague upon Egypt? (Ex. 11 : i, 4-8 ; 
12 : 29, 30.) 

12. Describe the institution of the Passover. (12 : 21-23.) 

13. What was it designed to commemorate? (12 : 24-27.) 



THURSDAY. 
5. The Departure from Egypt. Ex. 12:31-36; 13:17-22. 
14. How did the last plague affect Pharaoh and the Egyptians? (Kv. 
12:31-33) 



15. Describe the departure of the Israelites from Egypt. (12 ; 34-36: 
13 : 17-190 



16. What visible evidence had they of God's guidance? (13:21, 22.,^ 



FRIDAY. 
6. The Passage of the Red Sea. Ex., ch. 14. 

17. What did the Egyptians do after the Israelites had gone? (Ex. 14 
5-9) 

18. How were the Israelites affected when they saw Pharaoh pursuimj 
them? (14: 10-12.) 



19. Describe briefly how the Lord delivered them. (14 : 21-28.) 



SATURDAY. 
IiESSOX TEACHINOS, WITH QUESTIONS FOB DISCUS(»IOX. 

20. As far as we can learn, what was the condition of the Israelites in 
Egypt before the period of oppression began (Gen. 47 : 5, 6; Ex. i : 7-9, 
ri^ also Ex. 16:3; Num. 11:4-6)? What was needed to detach them 
from their love for Egypt, and make them willing to leave it? What may 
W^ learn frpm $bis a^ tp Qod'9 design sometimes in afflictions? 
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21. Why was Moses unwilling to attempt to liberate his people when 
called by God to that work, although he had attempted it unbidden many 
years before? How are men often affected toward work plainly given 
them to do, as compared with some other work for which they are not 
prepared? What should be the supreme effort of our lives? 

22. What is the meaning of the name I AM THAT I AM (see B. D., 
** Jehovah ") ? Why was this revelation of God made at this time? 

TOPICS FOB SPBCIAIi INTBSTIOATION AXD THOUOHT. 

(See Directions for Study, § 9, in Introduction, and Library References and Extracts, in Thb 
BiBLB Study Manual.) > 

I. Egypt in the time of Moses. 2. The Pharaoh of the Oppression. 
3. The Pharaoh of the Exodus. 4. Pithom, the treasure city of^ Pharaoh : 
Recent excavations. 5. The passage of the Red Sea. 6. Moses's train- 
ing for his work. 

SPBCIAI. WORK FOB THOSR WHO CAN DO IT. 

Note 29. — This will not be mentioned again in the lessons for this quarter, but it 
is most earnestly recommended that it be done as far as practicable. 



Lesson 8. THE COVENANT AT SINAI. The Divine 
Authority Proclaimed and Accepted. 

Ex. 15:22 — 24: 18. 

Note 30. — The passage of the Red Sea marked the transition of the chosen 
people from the condition of a subject race to that of independent national existence. 
Much training, however, was needed before this chaotic mass of fugitive slaves could 
be fitted to take possession of the Promised Land. The principal events between the 
crossing of the sea and the giving of the law on Mt. Sinai were as follows : The lack 
of food in the wilderness led to the giving of the manna (Eix., ch. 16), which continued 
to fall until after the people had crossed the Jordan into Canaan (Josh. 5:10-12). 
To satisfy the thirst of the people, Moses first made the bitter waters of Marah sweet 
(Ex. 15: 22-26), and afterwards brought forth water from the smitten rock of Horeb 
(Ex. 17 : 1-7) . The victory of the Israelites over the Amalekites, who disputed their 
entrance into the Sinaitic peninsula (Ex. 17 : 8-16), constituted their first experience in 
war. As a result of the visit of Jethro, Moses's father-in-law, to the Israelitish camp, 
the beginning of a civil organization was effected by the appointment of rulers and 
judges over the people (Ex., ch. 18). 

The formal proclamation of the divine authority, and its acceptance by the people, 
took place shortly afterwards, and is the special subject of this lesson. It included (i) 
the appearance of Jehovah on Mt. Sinai ; (2) the giving of the Ten Commandments 
or "words"; and (3) the covenant between Jehovah and the people. 
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GOLDEN TEXT : " I am the LORD thy God. . . • Thou shalt have 
none other gods before me." (Ex. 20 : 2a, 3.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class: Ex. 20:1-21. 

FULL DAILY READINGS. 

(See Directions for Study, § 3, in Introduction, and Note x6.) 

Monday, chs. 15:22—16:36. Tuesday, chs. 17, 18. Wednesday, ch. 19. 
Thursday, ch. 20. Friday, ch. 21. Saturday, chs. 22 : i— -23 : 19. Sunday, chs. 
23:20—24:18. 

TOPICS FOR SPBCIAI. REPORT. 

(See Directions for Study, § 4, in Introduction, and Note 13.) 
I. The story of the bitter waters of Marah made sweet (15 : 22-26). 2. The story of 
the manna in the wilderness (ch. 16). 3. The story of the water from the smitten rock 
(17: 1-7). 4. The story of Israel's victory over the Amalekites (17:8-16). <. The 
story of Jethro's visit to Moses (18 : 1-12). 6. The story of Jethro's advice to Moses 
(18:13-27). 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday Ex. i6 : 1-24. The Manna in the Wilderness. 

Tuesday Ex., ch. 18. Rulers Appointed in Israel. 

Wednesday Ex., ch. 19. ' Jehovah on Mt. Sinai. 

Thursday Ex. 20 : 1-21. • The Giving of the Ten Commandments. 

Note 31.— Summary of Chapters 20:22—23:33. This passage contains a 
primitive code of laws called "The Book of the Covenant" (24:7). It consists of 
two parts: (i) A body of laws or statutes (20:22 — 23:19), described as "words," 
and "judgements" (24:3), apparently adapted to a simple agricultural society; and 
(2) a series of promises (23:20-33), conditioned upon obedience to the preceding 
laws. The two parts taken together form a covenant between Jehovah and his people. 

Friday Ex. 23 : i-i 3. Laws from the " Book of the Covenant." ; 

Ex. 23 : 14-17. The Feasts of Jehovah. 

Saturday Ex. 23 : 20-33. Promises Attached to the Covenant. 

Sunday Ex. 24 : 1-14. • The Covenant Accepted by the People. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

BBVIBW AND PBEI.IMINABT QUESTIONS. 

I . What was the condition of the Israelites in Egypt during the period 
immediately following Joseph's death? 2. What change afterwards took 
place, and what occasioned it? 3. Who was called to deliver them, and 
how? 4. What befell the Egyptians because of their refusal to let Israel 
go? 5. What was the last plague ? 6. What was the Passover intended 
to commemorate ? 7. What great deliverance signalized the final escape 
of the Israelites from the Egyptians? 8. Mention some of the principal 
events between the crossing of the Red Sea and the giving of the law on 
Mt. Sinai (Note 30). 9. What is the title of to-day's lesson? its lesson 
topics ? its Golden Text ? 
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THE I.BSSON OUTIilNB, WITH WBITTBN-ANSWEB QUESTIONS. 

(See Directions for Study, §§ 6, 15, ao, in Introduction.) 

MONDAY. 
1. Jehovah on Mt. Sinai. Ex., ch. 19. 
I. What message from the Lord did Moses' bring to the people? (Ex. 
19:3-6.) 



2. How did they receive it? (19: 7, 8.) 

3. In what manner did Jehovah reveal himself? (19: 16-19.) 



TUESDAY. 
2. The Giving of the Ten Commandments. Ex. 20: 1-21. 
4. As to the way in which they were given, how are these command- 
ments represented as differing from other divine commands? {Comp, 
Ex. 20:1; Deut. 4: 33, 36; 5 : 4, 22 with Ex. 25: I, 2; 31 : 12, 13, etc.) 



5. What reason is assigned why Israel should obey these laws? (Ex. 
20 : 2.) 



6. What are the Ten Commandments? (20: 3-17, memorize,) 

7. What impression did this revelation make upon the people? (20: 
18-21.) 



WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY. 
3. The Covenant between Jehovah and his People. 
Ex. 20 : 22 — 24 : 8. 
8. What constitutes ** The Book of the Covenant," and into what two 
parts is it divided? (See Note 31.) 



9. State briefly opposite the following references some of the laws in 
The Book of the Covenant, as to external forms of worship. 

20 : 24, 25. 
20 : 26. 
22 : 29f 
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10. Mention some of the ** judgements " regulating Hebrew slavery. 
21 :2-4. 

21:5,6. 

21:26, 27. 

11. What was the general law of retaliation m cases of personal injury? 
(21 : 23-25.) 



12. Mention some of the regulations concerning property. 
22: I. 

22 : 6. 

22 : I4» 15. 

13. What provisions were made concerning the poor? 
22 : 25. 

23 : 6. 

23: 10, If. 

14. How were strangers and enemies to be dealt with? 
22 : 21 ; 23 : 9. 

15. What three feasts were ordained to be kept? 
23:14,15. 

23 : 16a. 

* 
23 : 16*. 

16. What did the Lori;) promise to do for the people if they continued 
obedient to him? (23 : 22, 23, 30, 31.) 



17. Describe the acceptance of the covenant by the people. (24 : 3-8.) 
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SATURDAY. 
I.ESSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 

(See Directions for Study, § 8, in Introduction.) 

i8. Are the Ten Commandments of universal and perpetual obligation? 
Give reasons for your opinion. 

19. How many of the Ten Commandments relate to duty toward God, 
and how many to duty toward men.? How did Christ summarize them 
(Mt. 22 : 37-39) ? 

20. How does the ancient law of retaliation compare with the Christian 
law of love (Ex. 21 : 23-25 ; Mt. 5 : 38, 39) ? What illustrations of the 
spirit of the ** Golden Rule" do you find in The Book of the Covenant 
(22:21, 26, 27; 23:4, 5)? 

21. The covenant accepted at Sinai was confirmed by the sprinkling of 
blood (24:5-8); by what is the new covenant (A. V., "testament") 
confirmed? (Lu. 22: 20; Heb. 12: 24.) 

22. How does the revelation from Mt. Sinai compare with the revelation 
from Mt. Zion? (Heb. 12 : 18-24.) 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAIi INVESTIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

(See Directions for Study, §9, in Introduction, and Library References and Extracts, in The 
Bible Study Manual.) 

I . The social condition of the Israelites on their departure from Egypt. 
2. The manna in the wilderness compared with the modern product so- 
called. 3. The Amalekites : The probable effect upon the Israelites of 
the victory over them. 4. General features of the Sinaitic peninsula. 
5. Location of Mt. Sinai (see B. D.). 6. The route of the Israelites. 

7. The impression made on later Hebrew literature by Jehovah's manifes- 
tation on Sinai (Ps., 18:7-11; 68:8; 77:18; 97:4, 5; 104:32, etc.). 

8. The various forms in which the Decalogue or ** covenant" appears (Ex. 
20: 2-17 ; 34: 12-26 [cf. V. 27] ; Deut. 5 : 6-21). 



Lesson 9. ISRAEL AT THE BORDER OF CANAAN. 
Their Failure to Possess the Land. 

Ex., chs. 32-34; Num. 10 : 29 — 14 : 45. 

Note 32.— Hardly had the covenant been accepted by the people before it was 
broken. The making of the golden calf was a relapse, not to the worship of Egyptian 
gods whom the Israelites could not have regarded as their deliverers, but to an ancient 
and widely extended form of Semitic idolatry, which reappeared later in Jeroboam's 
golden calves. It was a distinct violation of the provision in the covenant, against the 
worshiping of " any graven image." Through Moses's intercession, and with difficulty, 
the covenant was restored. 

About a year was spent in the vicinity of Sinai, during which time the tabernacle and 
its furniture were prepared, and a census was taken. After that the march for Canaan 
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was resumed. From Kadesh-bamea spies were sent out to inspect the land. Their 
report threw the people into a panic. Because of their rebellion the people were driven 
back into the wilderness until a new generation, reared in the free air of the desert, had 
grown up to undertake the conquest of the land. 

GOLDEN TEXT: " We see that they were not able to enter in 
because of unbelief." (Heb. 3 : 19.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : Ex. 32 : 1-14, or Nutn. 

13:17-33. 

FULL DAILY READINGS. 

Monday, Ex. 31:18—32:35. Tuesday, Ex., ch. 33. Wednesday, Ex.. ch. 34. 
Thursday, Num. 10 : 29—11 : 15. Friday, Num. 11 : 16—12 : 16. Saturday, Num., 
ch. 13. Sunday, Num., ch. 14. 

TOPICS FOB SPBCIAIi BEPOBT. 

I. The story of the golden calf (Ex. 32:1-29). 2. The story of Moses before 
Jehovah (Ex. 32:30—33:23). 3. The story of the shining face (Ex. 34:29-35). 
4. The story of the way in which the people journeyed from Sinai toward Canaan 
(Num. 10:29-36). 5. The story of the quails (Num. 11:4-04). 6. The story of 
Miriam's leprosy (Num. 12 : 1-15). 7. The story of the spies fNum. 13 : 1-3, 17-33 '■> 
14 : 1- 10). 8. The story of Moses's intercession for the people arid of Jehovah's judg- 
ment upon them (Num. 14 : 11-25). 9* 1*^^ story of the repulse of the Israelites into 
the wilderness (Num. 14 : 39-45). 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday Ex. 31 : 18—32 : 14; 7 The Covenant Broken : 

Tuesday Ex. 32 : 1 5-35. \ The Golden Calf. 

Wednesday Ex., ch. 33. Moses before Jehovah. 

Thursday Ex. 34 : 1-14. * The Covenant Renewed. 

Note 33. — After the renewal of the covenant the march from Sinai to Canaan was 
begun. Hobab was asked by Moses to guide the people. During their march they 
were preceded by the ark of the covenant. Murmurings soon broke out, especially at 
Kibroth-hattaavah because of a disrelish for the manna and a desire for meat. 

Friday Num. 1 1 : 18-35. ^h® Supply of Quails. 

Saturday Num. 13 *. 17 — 14 : 10. • The Panic Caused by the Spies. 

Sunday Num. 14 : 1 1-25. Moses*s Intercession for the People. 

Num. 14 : 39-45. The Repulse into the Wilderness. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

BBTIEW AND PBEI.IMINABT QUESTIONS. 

I. Mention some of the principal events in Israeli tish history between 
the crossing of the Red Sea and the giving of the law on Mt. Sinai. 
2. In what manner did God reveal himself at Sinai? 3. How b God 
represented as communicating the Ten Commandments ? 4. What consti- 
tuted "The Book of the Covenant"? 5. Mention some of the laws 
contained in it. 6. What regulations were made in it concerning the 
yearly feasts? 7. What promises were attached to the keeping of the 
covenant? 8. What better covenant have we? 9. What is the title of 
the present lessoa? its topics? its Golden Text? 
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THB UfiSSON OUTLINBf WITH WBITTBX-ANSWEB QUBSTIOXS. 

MONDAY. 
1. The Golden Calf: The Covenant Broken. Ex. 31: 18—32:35. 
i. Describe the ** tables of the testimony.^* (£x. 31 : 18; 32: 15, 16.) 



2. What resulted from Moseses delay {cf, Ex. 24: 18) in coixiiDg down 
from the mountain? (Ex. 32 : 1-6; see Topics for Special Report, i.) 



3. By what act did Moses indicate that the covenant between Jehovah 
and the people had been broken? (Ex. 32 : 19.) 



TUESDAY. 
2. The Covenant Renewed. Ex. 34 : 1-14. 
4. Preparatory to the renewal of the covenant, what command did 
Moses receive ? (Ex. 34 : 1-3.) 



5. How did Jehovah describe his own character? (34 : 6, 7, tnemorize.) 

6. What plea did Moses offer in behalf of the people ? (34 : 8, 9.) 



7. What answer did he receive? (34: 10, 27.) 



Note 34. — For an account of the journey of the Israelites from Mt Sinai to the 
borders of Canaan, see Num. 9 : 15-23 ; 10 : 11-36 ; n : 34, 35 ; 12 : 16 ; Note 33, and 
Topics for Special Report, 4-6. 

WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY. 
4. The Panic Caused by the Spies, and its Results. 
Num. 13:1 7 — 14 : 45. ( Cy Deut. i : 20-46.) 
8. Why were the spies sent into Canaan? (Num. 13 : 17-30.) 



9. What report did they bring back about the fruits of the land? (13 : 
23-27.) 

10. What report did they bring back about its inhabitants? (13:28, 
29. 33-) * . 



V 
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11. How did this report aflfect the people? (14: 1-4.) 

12. How did Joshua and Caleb try to restore confidence? (14:6-9.) 



13. What did the Lord purpose to do because of the faithlessness and 
cowardice of the people ? (14:11,12.) 



14. What two reasons did Moses urge why the Lord should not carry 
out his purpose ? 

14:13-16. 



14:17-19. 
15. To what was the sentence changed? (14 : 20-25.) 



16. What did the people attempt to do when they heard the sentence, 
and with what result? 

14:40-43. 
14:44,45. 

FRIDAY AND SATURDAY. 
I.£SSON TBACHINOS, WITH QUBSTIOXS FOR DISCUSSION. 

17. In making the golden calf for the people, did Aaron intend that 
they should abandon the worship of Jehovah (Ex. 32 : 5 ; see Expl. 
Notes) ? Wherein then was the covenant broken (Ex. 20 : 4, 5) ? 

18. In what character did Moses appear before God after the making of 
the golden calf (Ex. 32:9-14, 31, 32; 34:0)? Who else wished for 
destruction for himself if it could avail for his people (Rom. 9: 1-4)? 
What is our most illustrious example of self-sacrifice for the good of 
others ? 

19. What two most important and seemingly antagonistic character- 
istics of Jehovah were revealed to Moses on the Mount (Ex. 34 : 6, 7) ? 
Why did Moses's face shine when he came down from the Mount (Ex. 
34 : 29-35) ? How does close communion with God manifest itself in 
human lives to-day? 

20. Wherein did the people sin in wishing to return to Egypt after 
hearing the report of the spies (Num. 14: 8, 9; cf. Deut. i : 29-33)? 
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What opportxinily did they lose at that time (Golden Textl? What 
general truth regarding ** lost opportunities " does this illustrate? 

TOPICS FOB SPBOIAI. INTBSTIOATION ANB THOUOHT. 

I. The tabernacle and its furniture (Ex., chs. 25-27). 2. Traces of 
early idolatry among the Israelites. 3. The camping arrangements of the 
Israelites : location of the tabernacle and of the several tnbes (Num. i : 
50—2:34). 4. Flights of quails in the Sinaitic peninsula. 5. Natural 
features of the desert of the wanderings. 6. Location of Kadesh-barnea. 
J, A comparison of the accounts of the sending out of the spies as given 
in Num., chs. 13, 14, and Deut. i : 20-46. 



Lesson 10. THE DISCIPLINE IN THE WILDER- 
NESS, AND THE CONQUEST OF THE COUNTRY 
EAST OF THE JORDAN. Israel's Training In 
Faith and Courage. 

Num., chs. 20-24, 32; Deut., chs. 31-34. 

Note 85. — The historical material in this lesson falls naturally into two parts : (i) 
The period of wanderings, A considerable time was spent by the Israelites at Kadesh- 
barnea and its vicinity (Deut. 1:46). The forty years of wanderings (Num. 14 : 
33 ; Deut. 3 : 14) stand possibly, as in so many other places, for a round number. 
During this period all the 603,550 men of twenty years of age and upward, numbered 
at Sinai, died, except Joshua and Caleb. Several mutinous outbreaks are recorded as 
occurring, either of £eimilies or factions, as in the case of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
or of the entire people, as at the waters of Meribah and in the matter of the fiery 
serpents. Miriam died at Kadesh, and Aaron on Mt. Hor. 

(2) The beginning of the conquest. When the time came at length to begin the 
conquest of the land, the direct way from the south being strongly held by their 
enemies and a passage through Edom being forbidden them, the people journeyed 
southward to Elath and Ezion-geber at the head of the gulf of Akabah, and thence 
northward to the east of the land of Moab. By a decisive victory over Sihon, King of 
the Amorites, and another over Og. King of Bashan, the Israelites gained possession 
of the country east of the Jordan. From some lofty peak in the land of Moab Moses 
surveyed the good land which he was not permitted to enter. After his death the- 
leadership was transferred to Joshua. 

GOLDEN TEXT: 

*'He led forth his own people like sheep, 
And guided thetn in the wilderness like a flock." (Ps., 78 : 5a) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : Num. 04 : 10-25. 
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FULL DAILY READINGS. 

Monday, Num., chs. ao, 21. Tuesday, Num., ch. 22. Wednesday, Num., chs. 
23, 24. THURSDAY, Num., ch. 32. FRIDAY, Deut, ch. 31. SATURDAY, Deut., ch. 32. 
Sunday, Deut, chs. 33, 34. 

TOPICS FOB SPBCIAI. BBPOBT. 

I. The story of the rebellion of Korah, Dathan. and Abiram (Num., ch. 16). 2. 
The story of Aaron's rod (Num. I7;i-I3). 3. The story of Israel's message to the 
' -• -' - The ^ . . ... 



king of Edom ^Nura. 20: 14-21). 4. The story of the victory over the Amorites 
(Num. 21:21-35). 5. The story of Balak and Balaam (Num. 22:2-41). 6. The 
story of the death of Moses (Deut. 32 : 48-52;. ch. 34). 



DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday Num. 20 : i-i 3. The Water from the Rock. 

-Tuesday Num. 21 : 1-3. Israel's Destruction of the Canaanites. 

Num. 21 : 4-9. The Fiery Serpents. 

Wednesday Num. 21 : 13-35. Israel's Victories East of the Jordan. 

Note 36.— Summary of chs. 22, 23. Balak, king of Moab, terror-stricken at 
Israel's victories, bribed Balaam, a prophet of Midian, to curse Israel, but the LORD 
repeatedly turned the intended curse into a blessing. 

Thursday Num., ch. 24. Balaam's Blessing upon Israel. 

Friday Num. 32 : 1-27. The Inheritance of Reuben and Gad. 

Saturday Deut. 31 : 1-23. Moses's Charge to his Successor. 

Sunday . • Deut. 32 : 1-43. The Song of Moses. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

BEVIBW AND PB£IiIMINABY QUESTIONS. 

I . What surprising event occurred shortly after the acceptance of the 
covenant by the people? 2. What led to the making of the golden calf? 
3. In what sense was its worship a breaking of the covenant? 4. De- 
scribe the renewal of the covenant. 5. What caused the panic among the 
people at Kadesh-barnea ? 6. In their terror what did they propose to 
do? 7. What was Jehovah's sentence upon them? 8. When they^real- 
ized that they had lost the opportunity to enter the land, what did they 
try to do, and with what result ? 9. What is the title of this lesson ? its 
Topics? its Golden Text? 

THE UBSSOX OUTLINE, WITH WRITTEN-ANSWEB QUESTIONS. 

MONDAY. 

1. The Water from the Rock. Num. 20: 1-13. 

2. The Fiery Serpents. Num. 21 : 4-9. 

I . When the people clamored for water at Meribah, what were Moses 
and Aaron commanded to do? (Num. 20 : 7, 8.) 



2 . What did they do ? (20 : 9-11 .) 
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3. What was the consequence to themselves? (20: 12, 13.) 

4. Why were the fiery serpents sent among the people? (21 : 4-7.) 

5. What remedy was provided ? (21:8, 9.) 



TUESDAY. 
3. Israers Victories East of the Jordan. Num. 21 : 13-35. 
6. What request was sent by Israel to Sihon, king of the Amorites? 
(Num. 21 : 21, 22.) 



7. Describe Israel's victory over Sihon. (21 : 23-25.) 

8. Describe the victory over Og, king of Bashan. (21 : 33-35.) 



WEDNESDAY. 
-4. Balaam's Blessing upon Israel. Num., ch. 24. ' 
v> i 9. When Balaam saw the tents of Israel, what was he forced to ex- 

'y\ claim? (Num. 24:5.) 

^^ 

^ .V. 10. In sending for Balaam what did Balak expect and what did he 

*5 Receive? (24:10.) 



^. 



V 



•§ 



17-19.) 



^ '^ II. What prophecy did Balaam utter as to the future of Israel? (24: 



THURSDAY AND FRIDAY. 
5. The Inheritance of Reuben and Gad. Num. 32 : 1-27. 
12. What were the chief possessions of the tribes of Reuben and Gad? 
(Num. 32 : 1 .) 



13. What request did they present to Moses and to the princes of the 
congregation ? (32 : 2-5 . ) 
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14. How did Moses interpret their request? CNum. 32 : 6-15.) 



15. To prove that their request had not been prompted by cowardice, 
what did tiiey propose to do? (Num. 32 : 16-19.) 



16. What reply did Moses make? (Num. 32 : 20-24.) 

17. How did his answer please them? (Num. 32 : 25-27.) 



SATURDAY. 
I.X:SSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 

18. At Meribah wherein did the people sin (Num. 20 : 3-5^ ? Where- 
in did Moses sin (Num. 20 : 1 1 ; Ps., 106 : 32, 33) ? What punishment was 
inflicted upon him because of it (Num. 27 : 12-14; Deut. 32 : 48-52) ? 

19. Of what was the smitten rock a type (i Cor. 10:4)? In what 
respects were the two similar? 

20. Of what was the brazen serpent a type (Jo. 3: 14, 15)? In what 
respects were the two similar? 

21. In what respect did the children of Reuben and Gad (Num. 32: 
16-19) show the result of the training in the wilderness? How did their 
spirit compare with that of their fathers at Kadesh-barnea? How had the 
training of Israel in the wilderness served to develop this spirit? 

TOPICS FOB SPECIAIi INVESTIGATION ANO THOUOHT. 

I. The character of Aaron. 2. The character of Moses. 3. The 
character of Balaam. 4. The location of Mt. Hor. 5. The location of 
Pisgah. 6. The destructit)n of the Canaanites (Num. 21 : 1-3) ; The 
moral aspects of the case. 7. The existence of prophecy outside of 
Israel. 8. The route of the Israelites in the Sinaitic peninsula. 



Lesson 11. JOSHUA, AND THE CONQUEST OF 

CANAAN. The Settlement of the Tribes 

in the Promised Land. 

Josh., chs. 2-1 1, 13-21. 

Note 87« — The death of Moses seems to have occurred soon after the allotment 
of the territory east of the Jordan to the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh. The 
close of his life was as sublime as his life itself had been heroic. From the top of Pis- 
gah, over against Jericho, he was permitted to view the land unto whose borders his 
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marvelous leadership had brought his people. There he died, and in the valley over 
against Beth-peor the LORD buried him (Deut. 34 : S, 6). 

Joshua now assumed fiill authority as the successor of Moses. The Israelites, 
trained in war by their previous conflicts and having learned in some measure the 
lesson of faith in Jehovah's power and guidance, were at length prepared to cross the 
Jordan, and to attack the strongholds of the Canaanites. The crossing of the Jordan 
gave the Israelites another impressive lesson of Jehovah's interposition in removing 
obstacles. Three distinct onward steps are now noted: (i) The conquest of central 
and southern Canaan during which important victories were won at Jericho, Ai, and 
Beth-horon ; (2) the conquest of northern Canaan, initiated by the defeat of the allied 
kings at the waters of Merom ; and (3) the allotment of the territory among the tribes. 
Our lesson includes only a few of the more striking incidents connected with this 
history. 

GOLDEN TEXT : « By faith the walls of Jericho fell down, after they 
had been compassed about for seven days." (Heb. 11 :30.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class: Josh. 6: 1-20, or 24: 1-25. 

FULL DAILY READINGS. 
Note 38. — A considerable portion of the historical material in chapters 13-21 con- 
sists of lists of towns and villages included in the territory allotted to the several tribes. 
Many of these places have not been identified, and therefore, while the general location 
of each tribe can be fixed with certainty, the boundaries cannot be sharply drawn (see 
Map, No. i). It will suffice to glance at these lists, in connection with the map, so as 
to form some idea of the situation of the tribes with respect to each other and to the 
whole land. 

Monday, chs. 2-4. Tuesday, chs. 5-7. Wednesday, chs. 8, 9. Thursday, chs. 
10, II. Friday, chs. 13-15. Saturday, chs. 16-18. Sunday, chs. 19-21. 

TOPICS FOB SPECIAIi BBPOBT. 

I. The story of Rahab and the spies (ch. 2) . 2. The story of the crossing of the 
Jordan (3:10— 4:.ii). 3. The story of Achan (ch. 7). 4. The story of the reading 
of the Law from Mts. Gerizim and Ebal (8 : 30-35, cf. Deut. 11 : 26-32). 5. The story 
of the Gibeonites (9:3-27). 6. The story of the battle of Beth-horon (10:1-27). 
7. The story of Joshua's last words to Israel (24: 1-25). 8. The story of Joseph's 
bones (Gen. 50 : 24-26 ; Ex. 13 : 19 ; Josh. 24 : 32, 33) . 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday . . . . Josh., ch. 2. • Rahab and the Spies. « 

Tuesday . . . . Josh. 3 : 10—4 : 1 1. The Passage of the Jordan. 

Wednesday .Josh. 5 : 13 — 6: 27. The Capture of Jericho. 

Note 39.— Summary of CH..7. Achan, disregarding the curse upon Jericho, ap- 
propriated some ol the spoil. I n consequence, I srael was badly defeated before Ai. The 
crime having been discovered Achan and all his were stoned and burned with fire. 
Thursday . . .Josh. 8 : 1-29. The Capture of Ai. 

Friday Josh. 9 : 3-27. The Ruse of the Gibeonites. 

Note 40. —Summary of Cir. 10. Five kings of the Amorites formed a league 
against the Gibeonites, who thereupon appealed to Joshua for help. He defeated the 
Amorites, slew their kings, and then proceeded to conquer southern Palestine. 
Saturday . . .Josh., ch. 11. The End of the Conquest. 

Sunday Josh. 14 : 1-5; 18 : i-io. The Allotment of the Land. 
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OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

KEVIEW AND PBELIHIINABT QUBSTIONS. 

I. What in general was the route of the Israelites from Sinai to the 
east side of the Jordan (Expl. Notes, Remarks li, 12)? 2. What did 
Israel request of the Amorites, and what followed their refusal? 3. After 
the conquest of the country east of the Jordan, what request was made 
by the children of Reuben and Gad? 4. How did the spirit they mani- 
lasted in the matter compare with the spirit of their fathers at Kadesh- 
bamea? 5. How do you account for the change? 6. What is the title 
of to-day's lesson? 7. What three distinct steps of progress are to be 
noted in this^ part of the history of Israel (Note 37) ? 8. Repeat the 
topics of this lesson ; its Golden Text. 

THB LBSSON OmXINB, WITH WBITTBN-ANSWEB QUBSTIONS. 

Note 41. — The first two topics in this lesson outline are taken from the history ol 
he conquest of central and southern Canaan, while the third relates to the conquest 
of northern Canaan. 

MONDAY. 
1. The Capture of Jericho. Josh. 5: 13 — 6: 27. 
I. Describe Joshua's meeting with **the captain of the host of the 
Lord." (Josh. 5 : 13-15.) 



2. What directipns were received from him? (Josh. 6: 2-5.) 



3. These directions having been followed, what resulted? (Josh. 
6: 20, 21, 24.) 



4. What curse was laid upon the city? (Josh. 6: 17-19, 26.) 



5. Amidst the general destruction, who alone were saved? (Josh. 
6:22, 23, 25.) 



TUESDAY. 
2. The Capture of Ai. Josh. 8 : 1-29. 
6. What led to Israel's defeat before Ai? (Note 39, Summary of 
ch. 7.) 
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7. After the punishment of Achan, what divine assurance was given to 
Joshua? (Josh. 8: i, 2.) 



8. What plan did he devise for the capture of the city? (Josh. 8 : 4^.) 

9. What was done to the city after its capture? (Jpsh. 8 : 21-27.) 



WEDNESDAY. 

3. The End of the Conquest. Josh., ch. 11. 
10. Mention the causes that led to the conquest of southern Palestine. 
(Note 40, Summary of ch. 10.) 



II. When the news of the conquest of southern Palestine reached 
northern Palestine, what took place there? (Josh. 11 : 1-5.) 



12. Describe the victory over Jabin and his allies. (Josh. 11 : 6-9.) 

13. What led to the destruction of the Canaanites? (Josh. 1 1 : 20.) 



THURSDAY AND FRIDAY. 
4. The Allotment of the Land. Josh. 14: 1-5; 18: i-io. 
14. After the conquest, how was the land distributed among the tribes 
that settled on the west side of the Jordan? (Josh. 14: i, 2.) 



15. How were the Levites provided for? (Josh. 14 : 4 ; 18 : 7.) 

16. Where was the tabernacle set up? (Josh. 18 : i.) 



17. What measures were taken for a survey and division of the unoccu- 
pied land? (Josh. 18 : 2-6. 8-10.) 
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£«lSSSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 

1 8. To whom was the fall of Jericho due? To what was it due (Golden 
Text)? 

19. How did the Israelites show their faith at Jericho? What were 
they taught by this event? What were the Canaanites taught ? 

20. Why was it right that all the spoil of Jericho should be devoted to 
the Lord (Josh. 6: 19; cf. Expl. Notes on Josh. 8:2)? Why, on the 
other hand, was it right that the spoils of Ai should be divided among 
the people (Josh. 8 : 2, 27) ? What things are properly our own? 

21. By what spirit was Joshua actuated in the destruction of the 
Canaanites (Josh. 1 1 : 9, 15) ? In what light does Scripture represent their 
destruction (Lev. 18 : 24-30) ? How would such severity be likely to affect 
the Israelites towards sins thus punished ? 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAI. INVESTIGATION AND THOUGHT, 

I. Glimpses of the wanderings of Israel subsequent to the repulse k"^ 
Kadesh-barnea. 2. The location of Jericho. 3. The wide use in ancieut 
times of the memorial stones, or cromlechs (Josh. 4 : 21-24 ; 24: 26, 27, 
cf^ Gen. 28: 18; 31:45-52). 4. The character of the Canaanitish reli- 
gion. 5. Joshua's command to the sun and moon at the battle of Beth- 
horon. 6. Reasons for the burial of Joseph at Shechem, rather than with 
his fathers in the cave of Machpelah {cf. Gen. 33: 18, 19; 48:21, 22; 
Josh. 17:7; 20:7; 21:21). 7. Remnants of the Canaanites after the 
conquest. 



Lesson 12. REVIEW OF PART I, LESSONS 1-11- The 
Selection and Trainingr of the Chosen People. 

Note 42. — SUMMARY OF Principal Events in Part I. For the larger portion 
of this part of the Old Testament narrative no chronological data exist. The computa- 
tions given on the margins of many editions of the Authorized Version rest on interpre- 
tations and inferences now universally discarded. Not until the Exodus, about B.a 
1300, can dates, even approximately exact, be looked for. Before this the dates be- 
come rapidly more and more uncertain until they are lost in a vague and vast antiquity. 

The creation brings man upon the scene. Almost at once the conflict between good 
and evil begins within him. He yields to evil, and the earth becomes peopled by a 
race wholly corrupt. Man's destruction is therefore determined upon. From the 
deluge which sweeps away the human race one family is saved to begin the race anew. 
By the confusion of tongues men are forced to disperse over the earth. 

The call of Abraham is the beginning of a separation whereby great blessings are 
promised to the world. Canaan was not, however, a land where Abraham's descend- 
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ants could multiply. To this end Jacob and his &mily must migrate into Egypt. This 
divine purpose was brought about by the selling of Joseph as a slave. 

Centuries elapsed, and the family became a great people strongly attached to 
the land where they had enjoyed extraordinary prosperity. Their reduction to slavery, 
which weaned them from Egypt, and the raising up and training of Moses as a great 
leader were the means by which their departure was made possible. An entire 
generation passed, however, before they were prepared to take possession of their 
long promised inheritance. During this period of severe training in the wilderness, 
they received a civil and religious organization, became disciplined in war, and above 
all learned those lessons of faith in the Lord without which the conquest of Canaan 
would have been impossible. While Moses still Hved the land east of the Jordan 
was subdued, and immediately after his death Canaan itself was conquered under 
Joshua, his successor. 

GOLDEN TEXT : '' Without faith it is impossible to be well-pleasing 
unto him : for he that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that 
he is a rewarder of them that seek after him." (Heb. ii : 6.) 

DAILY SCRIPTURE READINGS. 

{Gen. 12: 1-3; 13: 14-17. The Blessing upon Abram. 

Gen. 26 : 1-5. The Blessing upon Isaac. 

Gen. 28: 10-22; 32: 22-32. The Blessing upon Jacob. 

Tuesday Ex., ch. 3. The Call of Moses. 

Wednesday Ex. 1 2 : 29-39; 14 : 5-31. The Deliverance from Egypt. 

Thursday Ex. 19 : 20—20 : 21. The Giving of the Law. 

Friday Deut. i : 19-46. Israel at Kadesh-barnea. 

Saturday Deut. 28 : 1-29, 47, 48. The Blessings and the Cursings. 

Sunday Josh., ch. 24. Joshua's Final Charge to Israel. 

GOLDEN TSXT RESPONSIVE SEBTICE. 

(To be used in place of the regular Scripture reading with this lesson. The numerals with the 
questions refer to the lessons of the quarter. ) 

I. Superintendent {or Teacher). In what respect do the inspired writ- 
ings differ from other literature ? 

Sunday-schdol {or Class), •* No prophecy ever came by the will of 
man: but men spake from God, being moved by the Holy Ghost." 
(2 Pet. 1:21.) 

II. What was the origin of the universe, and what, at first, was its 
character ? 

** In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. . . . And 
God saw every thing that he had made, and, behold, it was very good." 
(Gen. I : I, 31^1.) 

III. In the destruction of mankind by the flood, who was saved, and 
how? 

** By faith Noah, being warned of God . . . , prepared an ark to the 
saving of his house." (Heb. 11:7.) 

IV. With whom did the history of the chosen people begin, and how? 
** By fSaith Abraham, when he was called, obeyed to go out untc u place 
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which he was to receive for an inheritance; and he went out, not knowing 
whither he went.'\ (Heb. 11:8.) 

V. What great promise was given to Jacob and his seed ? 

*• In thee and in thy seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed." 
(Gen. 28: 14/^.) 

VI. How did Joseph interpret the purpose of God in permitting him to 
be sold into Egypt ? 

** God sent me before you ... to save you alive by a great deliver- 
ance." (Gen. 45 : 7.) 

VII. How were the Israelites saved from their enemies on departing 
from Egypt ? 

** By feith they passed through the Red sea as by dry land." (Heb. 
II : 29^1.) 

VIII. In the covenant between Jehovah and his people, what was 
Jehovah's first and most important requirement? 

•* I am the Lord thy God. . . . Thou shalt have none other gods 
before me." (Ex. 20: 2^, 3.) 

IX. What was the real cause of Israel's failure to enter the land at 
Kadesh-bamea.'* 

** We see that they were not able to enter in because of unbelief." 
(Heb. 3: 19.) 

X. In the discipline of the wilderness, how was Jehovah's care for his 
people shown ? 

** He led forth his own people like sheep. 
And guided them in the wilderness like a flock." (Ps., 78 : 52.) 

XI. After crossing the Jordan, how was the first victory achieved by 
the Israelites? 

** By faith the walls of Jericho fell down, after they had been compassed 
about for seven days." (Heb. 11 : 30.) 

QUESTIONS ON I^ESBONS 1-3. 

1. What is the tide of Lesson i ? of Lesson 2? of Lesson 3? 

2. State briefly opposite. the following references some of the principal 
events in these lessons. 

Note 43.— These statements when complete for this lesson will form an outline of 
the history studied during the quarter. The brining of them together in tabular form 
before the eye assists greatly in fixing the outline m mind. They should be compared 
with the lesson topics used in connection with the same references, and a line drawn 
across the page to indicate the division between lessons. The lesson topics may be 
used, if desired, as given below, from Lesson 2. 

Gen. 1 : 1—2 ; 25. The Creation. 

Gen. 3 : 1-13. The Temptation and the Fall. 

Gen. 3 : 14—4 : 15. Consequences of the FalL 

Gen. 6: 1-8. 
Gen. 6:9-22. 
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Gen., chs. 7, 8. 
Gen. 9:1-17. 

G^n. 9: 18, 19; II : 1-9. 

3. What are we taught in these lessons about the literature of the 
Hebrews? How does the Bible differ from all other books? 

4. What are we taught in these lessons about the creation? What 
about the first sin? w£at about divine punishment of sin? 

QUESTIONS ON liESSONS 4-6. 

5. What is the title of Lesson 4? of Lesson 5? of Lesson 6? 

6. State briefly the principal events in these lessons, as before (see 
Note 43). 

Gen. II :27 — 12:6. 

Gen. 12 : 7-9 ; 13 : 14-18. 

Gen. 17 : 1-14. 

Gen. 18: i-io; 21 : 1-5. 

Gen. 22 : 1-19. 

Gen. 25 : 27-34 ; 27 : 1-36. 

Gen. 27 : 41-45 ; 28 : 10-22. 

Gen. 29 : i — 32 : 2. 

Gen. 32 : 22-32. 

Gen. 37 : 3-36. 

Gen. 41 : 15-46. 

Gen. 45: 1-15. 

Gen. 46: 1-5, 28-34. 

7. With whom did the historv of the chosen people begin? What was 
the beginning of the twelve tribes ? What led the Israelites to descend 
into Egypt? 

8. What can you say of the character of Jacob? of Joseph? 
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QUESTIONS ON liESSONS 7, 8. 

' 9. What is the title of Lesson 7? of Lesson 8? 

10. State briefly the principal events in these lessons, as before (see 
Note 43)- 

Ex. 1 : 8-14. 

Ex., chs. 2-4. 

Ex. 5: 1—6: I. 

Ex., ch. 11; 12: 21-30. 

Ex. 12:31-36; 13:17-22. 

Ex., ch. 14. 

Ex., ch. 19. 

Ex. 20:1-21. 

Ex. 20 : 22 — 24 : 8. 

11. What was accomplished for the Israelites by their sojourn in Egypt? 
How were they affected toward Egypt by their oppression there.'* How 
was Moses especially prepared to become their deliverer? What miracles 
were wrought in connection with their deliverance? 

12. Describe the giving of the law on Mt. Sinai. What was the cove- 
nant between Jehovah and his people ? How do some of its provisions 
compare in spirit with the ** Golden Rule "? How was it ratified? 

QUESTIONS ON LESSONS 0-11. 

13. What is the title of Lesson 9? of Lesson 10? of Lesson 11? 

14. State briefly the principal events in these lessons, as before 
(Note 43). 

Ex. 31: 18—32:35. 
Ex. 34:1-14. 
Num. 13: 17—14:45. 
Num-. 20 : 1-13. 
Num. 21 : 4-9. 
Num. 21 : 13-35. 
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Num., ch. 24. ' 

Num. 32 : 1-27. 

Josh. 5: 13— 6:27. 

Josh. 8 : 1-29. 

Josh., ch. II. 

Josh. 14: 1-5; 18: i-io. 

15. How do you account for the breaking of the covenant by the people 
so soon after it was made? What spirit did the Israelites manifest at 
Kadesh-bamea? 

16. Draw on Map No. 3 (in the Introduction, p. vii) the general route 
of the Israelites from the crossing of the Red Sea to the crossing of the 
Jordan. 

17. How did the spirit of the Israelites at the close of their wanderings 
compare with that of their fathers at the beginning? Which tribes took 
their inheritance on the east side of the Jordan? Into what three general 
parts may the history of the conquest and allotment of the land be 
divided? 

GENEBAI* QUBSTIONS. 

18. State briefly in your own language the history of the chosen people 
from the call of Abram until the conquest of Canaan? Who was the 
most distinguished man mentioned in connection with this history? give 
reasons for your opinion. 

19. What sort of a country was Egypt during the sojourn there of the 
Israelites? 

20. What is the most important fact mentioned in the lessons of this 
quarter? the most important truth? the most interesting incident? 

21. What are we taught in these lessons about God's providential care 
of his people? What about faith (Golden Text) ? 
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LESSONS 

ON THB 

Outlines of Old Testament History 

IN KOUR PARTS 



PROGRESSIVE GRADE 



PART II. 



I-BOIH TETB CONQUBST OV CANAAN TO THE FORMATION OF ^OE 
SEPABATE KINGDOMS OF ISBAEI. AND JCDAH: The EstabU^Iuneut 
and DiSToptlou of the Kingdom. 



Lesson 13. THE TIMES OF THE JUDGES. A Period 

of Transition from Tribal Life toward 

National Unity. 

Judges, chs. 2-16. 

Note 44.— The Period of the Judges. Moses had a competent successor in 
Josh^a, but Joshua himself had none. The generation contemporaneous with Joshua 
remained loyal to the worship of Jehovah, but succeeding generations fell away to the 
worship of other gods (Jud. 2 : 7-12). To bring them back to himself God chastised 
them, sometimes^ at the hands of the surrounding heathen nations, and at other times 
through the unconquered Canaanites who still possessed large portions of the land. 
When these chastisements became unendurable the people would cry unto the Lord 
for help, and he would raise up a deliverer for them. But the deliverance, being 
speedily forgotten, was followed by renewed idolatry, which again brought on fresh 
disciplinary oppressions. These experiences were repeated over and over again. 

This period, for which no satisfactory chronology can be given, has been commonly 
regarded as one of degeneracy from the high political and religious ideas inculcated 
by Moses and Joshua. It is described as a time when " every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes," and when " there was none in ' the land, possessing 
authority," for the authority of even the greatest of the judges seems to have been 
limited to a few tribes. Nevertheless this chaotic period, characterized by foreign 
oppression and by civil war, may perhaps more correctly be described as one of 
political and moral discipline, which led to the transition from the disintegrated con- 
ditions of tribal life to the coherent strength of the monarchy, and from the transient 
and spasmodic moral influence of the judges into the long continued and momentous 

47 
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activity of the prophets. It was the darkness which preceded the dawn of Israel's 
most brilliant epoch. 

In the following lesson no attempt is made to note all the &cts relating to this period, 
but only to select such as will give a fair impression of the period as a whole. 

GOLDEN TEXT: 

Many times did he deliver them; 

But they were rebellious in their counsel, 

And were brought low in their iniqiiity." (Ps., xo6 : 43.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : Jud. a : 6-x6. 

FULL DAILY READINGS. 

Note 45.— The Book of Judges. This book consists of three parts: (i) An 
introduction (i : 1—2:5), presenting an account of the condition of the Israelites at 
the opening of the period of the judges, and their relations to the native Canaanites; 
(2) a history of the judges ^2 ; 6—16 : 31) ; (3) an appendix (chs. 17-21) , narrating 
two episodes which illustrate the prevailing religious customs and the lawlessness of 
the times. The following Full Daily Readings cover the second of these parts. 

Note 46. — The Full Daily Readings give a continuous narrative of Old Testament 
History, arranged as nearly as may be in chronological order. They should be read 
by all who wish to gain a thorough acquaintance with the Old Testament Scriptures. 

Monday, Jud., chs. 2, 3. Tuesday, Jud., chs. 4, 5. Wednesday, Jud., chs. 6, 7. 
Thursday, Jud., chs. 8, 9. Friday, Jud., chs. 10, 11. Saturday, Jud., chs. 12-14. 
Sunday, Jud., chs. 15, 16. 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAL REPORT. 

Note 47. — These stories are selected from the Full Daily Readings for those who 
have not time to read the whole narratives. They should be assigned to different 
persons to be read at home and told in class. 

I. The story of how Gideon taught the elders of Succoth (Jud. 8:4-16). 2. The 
story of Gideon and his golden ephod (Jud. 8 : 22-28) . 3. The story of Jotham and 
his parable (Jud. 9 : 1-21). 4. The story of the conspiracy of Gaal against Abimelech 
(Jud. 9 : 22-33). 5. The story of the defeat of Gaal and the destruction of Shechem 
(Jud. 9:34-49). 6. The story of the death of Abimelech (Jud. 9:50-57). 7. The 
story of the men who could not say Shibboleth (Jud. 12: 1-6). 8. The story of the 
birth of Samson (Jud., ch. 13). 9. The story of Samson's marriage (Jud., ch. 14). 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Note 48. — These Daily Readings comprise the essential steps in the history, and 
should be read by all. They include those portions of the narrative on which the 
lesson questions are based, and also some other matters of especial interest. 

Monday Jud. 2 : 6—3 : 6. General Summary of the Times. 

Tuesday Jud., ch. 4. The Deliverance under Deborah and Barak. 

Note 49.— Jud., ch. 5, The Song of Deborah, celebrates in poetry the deliverance 
narrated in ch. 4. • 

Wednesday Jud. 6 : 1 1-40. The Call of Gideon. 

Thursday Jud., ch. 7. The Deliverance under Gideon. 

Note 50. — Summary of Jud. 8 : i— 11 : 28. After his victory over the Midian- 
ites and Amalekites, Gideon took vengeance on the men of Succoth and PenueL He 
refused to be made ruler over the Israelites, but led them into the worship of the 
golden ephod. After his death Abimelech, his son, slew his seventy brethren except 
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Jotham, the youngest, who escaped; Abimelech himself was finally slain in the assault 
on Thebez. Two judges then arose of whom nothing special is recorded. When 
Israel sinned again they were given into the hands of the Ammonites. The brunt of 
the oppression fell on the people of Gilead. Rising against their oppressors, they 
summoned as leader Jephthah, a famous guerrilla chief, whom in his youth their 
insults had driven away. His temperate appeal to the king of the Ammonites was 
rejected, and active war broke out 

Friday Jud. 1 1 : 29-40. The Deliverance under Jephthah. 

Saturday Jud., ch. 15. Samson and the Philistines. 

Sunday Jud. 16 : 16-31. The Death of Samson. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

REVIEW AND PREIilMINABT QUESTIONS. 

I . What six books of the Bible does Part I of this course of lessons 
include? 2. State briefly the origin of the Hebrews, and their history from 
Abram to Joshua. 3. What is the title of Part II? 4. What were the 
general characteristics of the times of the judges (Note 44) ? 5. How 
may this period -be best described ? 6. What in general are the contents 
of the book of Judges (Note 45) ? 7. What is the subject of this lesson? 
its topics? its Golden Text? 

THE LESSON OUTIilNE, WITH WBITTEN-ANSWEB QUESTIONS. 

(See Suggestions for the use of these lessons, in the Introduction.) 

Monday: 
1. General Summary of the Tihies. Jud. 2 : 6—3 : 6. 
I . What marked change came over the Israelites shortly after Joshua^s 
death? (Jud. 2: 10-13.) 



2. What resulted from this change? (Jud. 2 : 14, 15.) 



3. When the Lord raised up deliverers for them, what effect did it 
have? (Jud. 2: 19.) 



4. To what permanent trial were the Israelites subjected, and why? 
(Jud. 2 : 20-23, cf, 3 : 1-3.) 



TUESDAY. 
2. The Deliverance under Deborah and Barak. Jud., ch. 4. 
5. What was the state of things before the appearance of Deborah as a 
deliverer? (Jud. 4:1-3.) 
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6. What did she command Barak to do, and what was his reply? Qud. 

4:6-8.) 



7. Describe briefly the defeat and death of Sisera. (Jud. 4 : 12-22.) 



WEDNESDAY. 
3. The Deliverance under Gideon. Jud., ch. 7. . 
8. Tell how Gideon's three hundred chosen men were selected. (Jud. 
7 : 2-7. 



9. How was he. encouraged to undertake his desperate enterprise ? 
(Jud. 7 : 9-14.) 



10. How was his great victory over the combined hosts of the Midian- 
ites and the Amalekites obtained? (Jud. 7 : 15-25.) 



THURSDAY. 
4. The Deliverance under Jephthah. Jud. 1 1 : 29-40. 
II. What led to the war with the Ammonites? (See Note 50.) 



12. Before the battle with them, what did Jephthah vow? (Jud. 11: 
29-31.) 



13. On his victorious return, what occurred at his own home? Qud. 
11:34-36.) 



14. What seems to have been the outcome of his vow? (Jud. 11 : 
37-40.) 
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FRIDAY. 



5. Samson and the Philistines. Jud., ch. 15; 16: 23-31. 
15. How did Samson revenge himself on the Philistines for the loss of 
his wife? Qud. 15: 1-8.) 



16. Having consented to be delivered into their hands, what did he do 
to them? (Jud. 15 : 14-17.) 



17. Describe briefly Samson's revenge on the Philistines for patting out 
his eyes. (Jud. 16: 23-31.) 



SATURDAY. 
LESSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 

18. How does the history of the judges show the influences of good 
men (Jud. 2 : 19) ? What does it teach as to the nature of a repentance 
that rests, not upon hatred of sin, but on dislike of punishment? 

19. What is your estimate of JaePs conduct toward Sisera? 

20. What was Jehovah's purpose in sending home almost the whole of 
Gideon's army (Jud. 7:2)? What spirit did Gideon show in this matter? 
In the history of the church, by whom alone are great spiritual victories 
won? 

21. What was Jephthiih's real duty in respect to his rash and foolish 
vow? 

22. How does Samson's career justify his being ranked in Heb. 11 : 
32ff among the * * heroes of faith " ? What i& faith ? 

TOPICS FOB SPECIAL INVESTIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

1. The nature and extent of the authority exercised by the judges. 
2. The standard of morality in the times of the judges. 3. Sisera in 
JaePs tent, and the laws of Eastern hospitality. 4. Deborah's unqualified 
praise (Jud. 5 : 24-27) of Jael's disgraceful treachery. 5. The character 
of Gideon. 6. The character of Jephthah. 7. Human sacrifices in rela- 
tion to the religion of Israel. 8. The character of Samson in the light of 
his times. 

SPECIAIi WOBK FOB THOSE WHO CAN DO IT. 

Note 51. — Attention is called to § 10, in Directions for Study, in the first Quarterly. 
If the Full Daily Readings are cut out of a Bible and pasted into a scrap-book with 
the Part, Lesson, and Topic Titles, Introductory Notes, and selected Library Extracts 
from the Manual, they will form a book of very great interest. While its usefulness 
may not be so manifest in the earlier stages of the work, its value will become much 
more apparent in this and the succeeding quarters. 
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Lesson 14. RUTH AND NAOMI. A Story from Vtie 
Times of the Judges. 

Ruth, chs. 1-4. 

Note 52. — The two stories narrated in the appendix to the history of the Judges, 
chapters 17-21, portray the religious practices and the demoralized social condition of 
the period. The story of Ruth and Naomi belongs to the brighter, happier side of the 
picture. It is introduced apparently for the purpose of connecting Ruth with David, 
her great-grandson. But apart from this it has a peculiar interest of its own. The 
sorrows of Naomi, the strong loyalty and sweet modesty of Ruth, the manly love of 
Boaz controlled by a most delicate sense of duty, the simple and charming sketches of 
that ancient pastoral life, together with the deep religiousness that colors every detail, 
form a picture whose ideal purity and grace have never ceased to touch and win the 
human heart. It reveals also how strong a hold religion had upon some of the Israel- 
ites notwithstanding the sins and apostasies of the people as a whole. 

GOLDEN TEXT : *' Intreat me not to leave thee, and to return from 
following after thee : for whither thou goest, I will go ; and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge : thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God." (Ruth 1 : 16.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : Ruth, ch. x. 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

(See Note 48.) 

Monday Jud., ch. 1 7. Micah and his Teraphim. 

Tuesday Jud. 18 : 1-16. The Visit of the Danites. 

Wednesday Jud. 18 : 1 7-31 . The Capture of the Teraphim. 

Thursday . . . .-s Ruth, ch. i. Naomi and Ruth. 

Friday . Ruth, ch. 2. Ruth and Boaz; First Acquaintance. 

Saturday Ruth, ch. 3. Ruth's Claim on Boaz. 

Sunday Ruth, ch. 4. The Marriage of Boaz and Ruth. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

BETIBW AND PBET.IMINABT QUESTIONS. 

I. What was the title of the last lesson? 2. Into how many parts is 
the book of Judges divided, and what are they ? 3 . What were the lead- 
ing characteristics of the times of the judges? 4. What were the main 
features of the deliverance under Deborah and Barak? 5. Under Gideon? 
6. Under Jephthah? 7. Mention the circumstances attending Samson's 
death. 8. What is the title of to-day's lesson? its topics? its Golden 
Text? 

THE I.ESSON OUTIilNE, WITH WKITTEN-ANSWEB QUESTIONS. 

(See Suggestions for the use of these lessons, in the Introduction.) 

MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 
1. Ruth and Naomi. Ruth, ch. i. 
I. When Elimelech with his family removed from Beth-lehem, where 
did he go, and why? (Ruth 1:1.) 
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2. What occurred in the land of their sojourn? (Ruth i : 3-5.) 



3. What took place when Naomi resolved to return home ? (Ruth i : 
6-10.) 

4. What did her daughters-in-law finally decide to do? (Ruth i : 14.) 

5. How did Ruth express her aflfection for Naomi? (Ruth i : 16, 17.) 



6. Describe the meeting between Naomi and her old friends at Beth- 
lehem. (Ruth 1 : 19-21.) 



WEDNESDAY. THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY. 
2. Ruth and Boaz. Ruth, chs. 2-4. 
7. What led to the meeting between Ruth and Boaz? (Ruth 2: 1-7.) 



8. What special favors did he immediately show her, and why? 
First favors, vs. 8, 9. 

Second favors, vs. 14, 15. 

The reasons, vs. 11, 12. 

9. At the close of the day what did she learn respecting Boaz? (Ruth 
2 : 19-23.) 

10. When the harvest was over, what did Naomi counsel Ruth to do? 
(Ruth 3 : 1-4.) 

1 1 . How did Ruth make known to Boaz her claim on him as a near 
kinsman? (Ruth 3:5-9.) 



J3. Wb^t did he answer her? (Ruth 3 ; 10-13.) 
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13. How did he show his affection for her? (Ruth 3 : 14-17.) 

14. What was Naomi's further advice to Ruth ? (Ruth 3:18.) 



15. How were Naomi's surmises respecting Boaz verified? (Ruth 4: 
1-6.) 

16. Describe the transfer of the inheritance fix)m Naomi to Boaz. 
(Ruth 4: 7-12.) 



17. What relation does the marriage of Boaz and Ruth bear to subse- 
quent Israelitish history? (Ruth 4:17.) 



SATURDAY. 
I^BSSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 

18. How did Naomi regard the troubles that came upon her (Ruth i : 
20, 21)? What is the right spirit in affliction (Job 1:21^; Ps., 39:9; 
119 : 75 ; Jas. i : 2-4 ; i Pet. 4 : 19) ? 

19. What spirit did Orpah show towards Naomi? What spirit did Ruth 
show? What seems to have been the ruling motive in Orpah's conduct? 
what in Ruth's ? 

20. Why is it that we so admire the character of Ruth? To what New 
Testament principles is her conduct a striking parallel {cf, 2 : 11, 12 with 
Mt. 10:37-39). 

21. How does the story of Ruth illustrate the hand of Providence in 
huma» ifFairs (Ruth i :6, 20, 21 ; 2:3, 19, 20; 4: 14-17)? How does it 
illustra i the beauty of simple piety in daily life (Ruth i :8, 9; 2:4, 5, 
II, 12 ; 4:11, 14) ? How does it confirm the promise that God will honor 
them that honor him? 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAIi INVESTIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. The probable date of the story of Ruth ; of the book itself. 2. The 
place of the book in the English Bible compared with the Hebrew. 3. 
Beth-lehem in the time of Ruth. 4. Modern Beth-Jehem. 5. Early 
pastoral life in Israel as depicted in the book of Ruth. 6. The gate of the 
city in relation to Oriental life. 7. Naomi, the ideal mother-in-law. S.- 
Ruth, the ideal daughter-in-law. 9. Boaz, the ideal capitalist. 

SPECIAL WORK FOR THOSE WHO CAN DO XT. 

(See Note 51.) 
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Lesson 15. ELI AND HIS SONS. The People Suf- 
fering through Incompetent Leaders. 

I Samuel i: 1—7: i. 

Note 53* — At this point in the history we find the offices of judge and priest com- 
bined in one person, though Eli seems to have committed to his sons the active duties 
of the priestly office. Eli does not appear in the narrative until shortly before his death 
which occurred after he had judged Israel forty years. 

The disastrous results of wicked and incompetent leadership at this time are seen in 
the disrespect of the people for Jehovah's service through the scandalous conduct of 
Eli's sons, in the defeats inflicted by the Philistines, and in the misuse and loss of the 
ark. Eli's feeble remonstrances did not suffice to check the evils which finally 
occasioned his death. 

Eli's closing years were simultaneous with Samuel's opening years. Their chief 
interest springs from their relation to the child Samuel, who was destined to become 
not only the last and greatest of the judges, but the founder of a new epoch in the 
history of IsraeL 

GOLDEN TEXT : '< The LORD . . . saith, . . . them that honour 
me I will honour, and they that despise me shall be lightly esteemed." 
(z Sam. a : 30.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : z Sam. a : ay-sG. 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAL REPORT. 

z. The stoiT of Hannah's prayer (i Sam. 1:1-18^. 2. The story of the birth of 
Samuel, and his presentation in the Lord's house (i Sam. z: 19-28). 3. The story 
of the ark among the Philistines (i Sam. 5: z — 6 :i4). 4. The sto^ of the ark at 
Beth-shemesh (z Sam. 6 : Z5— 7 : z). 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Note 54.— The Books of Judges, Samuel, and Ruth. The book of Judges 
treats of the period of transition from tribal life toward the monarchy ; the books of 
Samuel, origmally a single book, deal with the establishment and consolidation of the 
monarchy ; the book of Riith is a link between the two, giving a story from the days 
of the judges which is in reality an account of the beginning of the family of David. 
The times of the judges lap over into the books of Samuel, since Eli and Samuel 
belong to that order. 

Monday i Sam., ch. i. Samuel's Parents before EIL 

Tuesday ......... i Sam. 2:1-11. The Song of Hannah. 

Wednesday i Sam. « : 12-36. The Wickedness of Eli's Sons. 

Thursday i Sam. 3 : 1—4 : \a. God's Message to Eli through Samuel. 

Friday i Sam. 4 : 1^18. Capture of the Ark, and Death of Eli. 

Saturday i Sam., ch. 5. God's Vengeance upon the Philistines. 

Sunday i Sam. 6 : 1—7 : i. The Return of the Ark. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

BETIISW AND PKSLIMINABT QUESTIONS. 

I. What is the title of Part I in this course of lessons? of Part II? 
2. What was the condition of Israel during the times of the judges? 
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3. For what were these times a preparation ? 4. Name some of the princi- 
pal judges. 5. What was the subject of the last lesson? 6. What does 
this story show of the life of that period? 7. How did it happen that 
Ruth, a Moabitess, became the wife of Boaz, an Israelite? 8. Of what in 
general do the books of Judges, Ruth, and Samuel treat (Note 54) ? 9. 
What is the title of to-day's lesson? its topics? its Golden Text? 

THB liBSSON OUlXIN£, WITH WBITT£X-ANSWEB QUESTIONS. 

MONDAY. 
1. The Wickedness of Eli's Sons, i Sam. 2: 12-36. 
I. Of what were Eli's sons guilty in handling the- sacrifices at Shiloh? 
(i Sam. 2 : 12-17 ; see Expl. Notes.) 



2. What did Eli do about this and the other iniquities of his sons? 
(i Sam. 2 : 23-25.) 



3. What punishments upon him and his house were announced by thr 
man of God? (i Sam. 2 : 31-36.) 



TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY. 
2. God's Message to Eli through Samuel, i Sam. 3 : i — 4 : la. 
4. Where was Samuel when the voice of God first came to himf 
(I Sam. 3 : 1-3, R.V.) 



5. What did he suppose it was? (i Sam. 3 : 4-8.) 

6. What did Eli instruct him to do? (i Sam. 3 : 9.) 



7. What communication came fi-om the Lord to Samuel? (i Sam. 
3 .10-14.) 

8. Tell what occurred the next morning, (i Sam. 3 : 15-18.) 



9. In what light did Samuel come to be regarded throughout Israel, 
wxo why? (i Sam. 3: 19-2 j.) 
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THURSDAY AND FRIDAY. 
3. The Capture of the Ark, and the Death of Eli. i Sam. 4: 1^18. 
10. After having been defeated by the Philistines, what means did the 
Israelites adopt to secure a victory? (i Sam. 4 : 1^5.) 



1 1 . How did it affect the Philistines ? (i Sam. 4 : 6-9.) 

12. State the results of the ensuing battle, (i Sam. 4: 10, 11.) 



13. How did Eli receive the news, and with what result? (i Sam. 
4:12-18.) 

SATURDAY. 
UCSSON TEAOHINOS, WITH QUBSTIOXS FOB DISCUSSION. 

14. What was the character of Eli's sons (i Sam. 2: 12)? How were 
the people affected by their conduct (i Sam. 2:17)? What should be the 
character of God's minbters ? 

15. What was Eli's great sin ^i Sam. 3: 13, cf. 2:29^)? To what 
extent could he be held responsible for the wickedness of his sons? 
What does his experience teach as to the duty of parents toward their 
children ? 

16. For what purpose was the man of God (i Sam. 2 : 27) sent to Eli? 
Why did Eli not heed the warning? What would probably have been the 
result if he had even then aroused himself and stopped the misconduct of 
his sons {cf, Ezek. 33: 10-15)? What two things are always true of 
God's threatenings against sin? 

17. What lesson may we learn from God's determination to raise up ** a 
£uthful priest" (i Sam. 2:35)? Why need we never be disheartened 
about the ultimate triumph of God's kingdom? 

18. What were the consequences of sin in the case of Eli and his family? 
What the consequences of piety in the case of Hannah and her son 
(i Sam. 1 : 26; 2 : 26; 3 : 19—4: \d) ? What may we infer from this as 
to the value of good men to a community {cf. Gen. 18 : 32) ? 

TOPICS FOB SPECIAL INTBSTIOATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. Sins of omission as illustrated in Eli's conduct {cf, Mt. 25 : 24-30; 
Lu. 12:47, 48). 2. The fulfillment of the prophecy respecting the 
•'faithful priest." 3. The fate of Shiloh {cf. Ps., 78: 58-60; Jer. 7: 12; 
26:6). 4. The new form under which revelation was made, as indicated 
in the expression **the word of the Lord came." 5. The number of 
men slain at Beth-shemesh (i Sam. 6 : 19). 
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Lesson 16. SAMUEL, THE SEER. Saul Anointed as 
Leader over Israel. 

I Samuel 7 : 2 — 10 : 27; ch. 12. 
Note 55* — The ascendency gained by the Philistines over the Israelites at the 
battle of Aphek continued for many years. The principal man in Israel at this time 
was Samuel. In early life he was assistant to Eli in the priesthood, though he is 
nowhere called a priest and is definitely referred to as a prophet. While the ark was 
at Kiriath-jearim he appears as a judge as well, entreating the Israelites to a radical 
religious reformation. His next task consisted in delivering the nation from the 
oppression of the Philistines. In the accomplishment of this end he was led to anoint 
Saul as leader over Israel. Samuel's life accordingly marks ^ new epoch in Israel's 
history, for with him begina the official activity of the prophets and the centralized 
authority of the kings. 

GOLDEN TEXT: "Then Samuel took a stone, and set it between 
Mizpah and Shen, and called the name of it Eben-ezer, saying, Hitherto 
hath the LORD helped us." (z Sam. 7: 12.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : x Sam. zo : Z7-a7. 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAL REPORT. 

1. The story of the revival under Samuel (i Sam. 7 : 2-4). a. The story of the vic- 
tory at Eben-ezer (i Sam. 7 : 5-14). 3. The story of Saul's reception at Mizpah (i Sam. 
10; 17-24). 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday i Sam. 7 : 5-1 7. The Victory at Eben-ezer. 

Tuesday i Sam., ch. 8. The Request for a King. 

Wednesday i Sam. 9 : 1-14. SauPs Visit to Samuel. 

Thursday i Sam. 9 : 15-27. Saul Entertained by Samuel. 

Friday i Sam. 10 : 1-16. The Anointing of Saul. 

Saturday i Sam. 10 : 17-27. Saul's Reception at Mizpah. 

Sunday i Sam., ch. 1 2. SamuePs Address to the People. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

BBTIEW AND PBEIilMINABT QUESTIONS. 

I. What are the titles of the three lessons already studied in Part II 
of this course of lessons? 2. Where was the sanctuary located at the 
time of the last lesson? 3. What abuses were connected with the reli- 
gious services performed there? 4. What punishments were announced 
on Eli and his family because of these things? 5. Whom was God even 
then preparing to become a judge and prophet in Israel? 6. Describe 
the first revelation fi-om God to this child. . 7. What was soon afterwards 
done with the ark? 8. What happened when the news of the disaster 
that followed reached Shiloh? 9. What is the subject of to-day's lesson? 
its topics? its Golden Text? 
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THB liESSON OmXINE, WITH WRITTBN-ANSWER QUESTIOXS. 

MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 
1. The Request for a King, i Sam., ch. 8. 
I. What did the elders of Israel ask Samuel to do, and why? (i Sam. 
8: 1-5, cf. 12: 12.) 



2. How did the request affect Samuel? (i Sam. 8 : 6.) 

3. How did he regard it? (i Sam. 8 : 7, 8.) 

4. What did the Lord direct him to do? (i Sam. 8 : 9.) 

5. By what six reasons did Samuel try to dissuade the people from their 
purpose? (i Sam. 8: 11-17.) 

vs. II, 12. 
V. 13. 
V. 14. 
V. 15. 
V. 16. 

V. 17. 

6. What success did he have? (i Sam. 8 : 19-22.) 



WEDNESDAY. 
2. Saurs Visit to Samuel, i Sam. 9 : 1-14. 
7. On what errand was Saul sent away by his father? (i Sam. 9: 1-3.) 



8. After a long and vain search (vs. 4, 5), what did Saul's servant 
suggest? (i Sam. 9:6-8.) 
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9. Tell how Saul was enabled to find Samuel, (i Sam. 9: 9-14.) 



THURSDAY AND FRIDAY. 
3. Saul Entertained and Anointed by Samuel.* i 8010.9:15 — 10: 16. 
10. Previous to Saul's visit, what had the Lord revealed to Samuel? 
(i Sam. 9: 15-17.) 



II. Describe the meeting between Samuel and Saul, (i Sam. 9: 
18-21.) 



12. What marks of distinguished consideration were shown to Saul at 
the subsequent feast? (i Sam. 9: 22-24.) 



13. What took place on the following morning? (i Sam. 9 : 26—10 : i.) 



14. By what three signs was Saul to know that his anointing as leader 
proceeded from the Lord? (i Sam. 10: 2-6.) 



15. In what w^y were Samuel's predictions fulfilled? (i Sam. 10: 
9-13) 



SATURDAY. 
liBSSON TBACHIXOS, WITH QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 

16. What circumstances seemed to call for the establishment of a 
monarchy at this time (i Sam. 8 : 20 ; 9 : 16) ? What intimation is given 
that a king was included in God's purpose concerning Israel (Deut. 17: 
14-20) ? Whose authority was he intended to represent? 

17. Why was Samuel displeased at the request for a king? What does 
his example teach as to the course to pursue in perplexity (i Sam. 8:6)? 
What does it teach as to implicit obedience to God ? Wherein lay the 
great strength of Samuel's character {cf. i Sam. 15 : 22) ? 

18. What seems to have been Saul's character at first (i Sam. 9:5, 
21) ? What special endowments were given him for his new work (i Sam. 
10 : 9-13) ? What is meant by the statement that God ** gave him another 
heart"? 

19. What did the anointing of Saul symbolize ? In what sense did the 
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king of Israel become ** the Lord's anointed" ? As such, of whom did 
he become a type? 

TOPICS FOB SPECIAIi INTESTIOATIOK AND THOUGHT. 

I. The religious reformation under Samuel. 2. Samuel, and the rise of 
the prophets. 3. Saul among the prophets. 4. The nature of the pro- 
phetic inspiration. 5. The Israelitish king as the representative of 
Jehovah, Israel's true King. 6. The sacrifices to Jehovah upon the high 
places in Samuel's time. 



Lesson 17. SAUL MADE KING. The Foundation of 
the Kingdom. 

I Sam., chs. 11, 13-15. 

Note 56. — It was only a month after Saul's anointing, if we may trust the Septua- 
gint text (i Sam. 11 : i, R. V. margin), when an opportunity arose for Saul to vindicate 
the divine choice and to show himself a capable leader of men. His victory over the 
Ammonites led to the calling of a great assembly at Gilgal, where the people with 
solemn sacrifices made him king. In his moderation in dealing with those who dis- 
puted his authority, he displayed unus^jal wisdom and magnanimity. 

Ten or fifteen years seem to have intervened between this auspicious opening of his 
reign and the encounters with the Philistines ; for, admitting that Saul was a " young 
man " when first chosen, so much time at least seems to be needed to allow for the 
growth of Jonathan, who is now introduced as a daring military commander. The 
wars of Saul during these and subsequent years are for the most part merely sum- 
marized. Details are not recorded until he begins to exhibit those signs of self-will 
and disobedience against the Lord which led to his rejection from the throne of 
Israel, and to his final ruin. Here too, in the rash vow which nearly caused the death 
of Jonathan, appears the first symptom of that strange malady which so greatly 
embittered his life, and clouded the closing years of his reign. 

GOLDEN TEXT : " Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams." (z Sam. 15 : 22^.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : z Sam. Z5 : ao-3Z. 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAL REPORT. 

I. The summary of Saul's wars, and account of his family (i Sam, Z4 147-52). 
2. The slaughter of the Amalekites (i Sam. 15 : 1-9). 3. Samuel's meeting with Saul 
after the battle (i Sam. 15 ; 10-21). 
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DAILY LESSON READINGS. 



Monday i Sam., ch. 1 1. The Deliverance of Jabesh-gilead. 

Tuesday i Sam., ch. 13. Encounters with the Philistines. 

Wednesday i Sam. 14: 1-16. The Exploit of Jonathan and his 

Armorbearer. 

Thursday i Sam. 14 : 1 7-35. The Victory over the Philistines. 

Friday i Sam. 14 : 36-46. The Escape of the Philistines. 

Saturday i Sam. 15 : 1-21. Saul's Disobedience Respecting the 

Amalekites. 
Sunday i Sam. 15 : 22-35. Jehovah's Rejection of Saul as King. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
/ RETIISW AND PRBUMINABT QUESTIONS. 

I. With what event did the history of the Israelites begin? 2. What 
was accomplished for the Israelites by their sojourn in Egypt? 3. What 
by the period of wanderings in the deserts? 4. What in general was 
their history for many years after the death of Joshua? 5. Mention some 
of the principal men of this period. 6. What relation did Samuel's life 
bear to the history of the nation? 7. What led to the request for a king? 
8. Who was chosen for this office? 9. What is the subject of to-day's 
lesson? its topics? its Golden Text? 

THE USSSON OUTLINE, WITH WBITTEN-ANSWEB QUESTIONS. 

MONDAY. 
1. The Deliverance of Jabesh-gilead. i Sam., ch. 11. 
I . What led the elders of Jabesh-gilead to send throughout Israel for 
help? (i Sam. 11 : 1-3.) 



2. How did the message affect Saul, and what did he do? (i Sam. 11 : 
4-8.) 



3. How did he deliver the people of Jabesh-gilead? (i Sam. 11 : 9-1 1.) 

4. What notable event followed this victory? (i Sam. 11 : 15.) 



TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND THURSDAY. 
2. Encounters with the Philistines, i Sam. 13: 1—14:46. 
5. How did the struggle for independence against the Philistines begin? 
(i Sam. 13:2-4.) 
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6. What did Saul do because of Samuel's delay in coming to Gilgal? 
(i Sam. 13:8-14.) 



7. How was the severity of the Philistine oppression shown? (i Sam. 
13: 19-22.) 



8. What did Jonathan and his armorbearer resolve to do.? (i Sam. 14: 
6-10.) 



9. What success attended their daring enterprise? (i Sam. 14: 11- 15.) 



10. How did Saul and the men of Israel take advantage of the ensuing 
panic among the Philistines? (i Sam. 14 : 19-23.) 



II. By what strange vow of Saul were the Israelites hindered from 
reaping the full advantage of their victory, and how? (i Sam. 14: 24- 
26, 29-31.) 



12. How was this vow violated? (i Sam. 14: 27, 28.) 



13. Tell briefly how this circumstance enabled the Philistines to escape, 
(i Sam. 14:36-46.) 



FRIDAY. 
3. SauPs Disobedience and Rejection, i Sam., ch. 15. 
14. What command did Saul receive concerning the Amalekites? 
(I Sam. 15:1-3.) 



15. In what respect did he disregard the command? (i Sam. 15 : 9.) 



16. How did he excuse his disobedience? f i Sam. 15 : 13-15 ; see also 
v. 24.) 
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17. What was SamuePs reply? (i Sam. 15 : 22, 23, 28, 29.) 



SATURDAY. 
liBSSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 

18. Mention some of the characteristics of Saul at the beginning of his 
reign. 

I Sam. 9:21; 10 : 22. 
I Sam. 10: 16, 27. 
I Sam. 10:22-34. 
I Sam. 1 1 : 6-9. 

I Sam. II : 12, 13. 

19. What kind of a reign did these qualities promise? Why were 
these promises not fulfilled (i Sam. 13 : 8-13 ; 14 : 24 ; 15 : 10, 11)? 

20. What beside good natural qualities is needed to make a successful 
life? To what does disregard of God's commandments always lead? 
Why is obedience better than sacrifice ? 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAIi INVESTIGATION AND ^THOUGHT. 

I. The chronology of Saul's reign. 2. Michmash : its location and 
correspondence with the Biblical narrative. 3. The **ark of God" in 
Saul's camp. 4. Saul's oath and its consequences. 5. The ciu^e on 
Amalek. 6. The value of external ceremonials in comparison with sin- 
cere obedience to God. 7. The apparent contradiction in i Sam. 15 : 
II, 29. 



Lesson 18. DAVID BEFORE HIS CORONATION. The 
Rise of David, and the Downfall of Saul. 

I Sam. 16: 1 — 2 Sam. i : 27. 

Note 57* — The rejection of Saul was the crisis of his life. From this time the 
historical interest centers in David rather than in him. The ten or more years that still 
remained of his reign witnessed on the one hand his vehement but hopeless struggle 
against his doom, and on the other the steady rise of David into fame and power. Fre> 
quent occasions arose when in some measure at least Saul might have averted the coming 
disasters, and when brief gleams of his former spirit seeme^ to promise as much. 
But the fickleness of his nature, combining with his constitutional malady and the 
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extinction of his religious faith, defeated any such hopes, and precipitated the most 
pathetic tragedy recorded in the Scriptures. 

David's victory over Goliath, and the consequent popular applause awakened the 
resentment of the morose and suspicious king, and compelled David's flight from the 
court. At first, with a large band of followers, he lived as an outlaw within the territory 
of Israel, moving about from place to place to escape the fury of Saul. The one 
bright feature in his relations to the royal family was the wonderful friendship between 
himself and Jonathan. When Pavid perceived at length that his own generosity in 
twice sparing Saul's life produced no real change in his feelings toward, himself, he 
fled with his followers into the land of the Philistines, where he was cordially received 
and given Ziklag for a residence. During all this time. his patriotic loyalty to his king 
was never clouded by any sense of wrong however keen. When the battle of Gilboa 
had sealed at length the fate of the house of Saul, it was David who sang over Saul 
and Jonathan a deathless chant in which no word of reproach dimmed the noblest 
eulogies. 

GOLDEN TEXT: 

" Evil-doers shall be cut off: 
But ^ose that wait upon the LORD, they shall inherit 
the land." (Ps., 37 : 9.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : Ps., 37 : 1-17. 

FULL DAILY READINGS. 

Monday, i Sam., chs. 16, 17. Tuesday, i Sam. 18:1— ao: 11. Wednesday, 
I Sam. 20 : la — 23 : 23. Thursday, i Sam., chs. 23, 24. Friday, i Sam., chs. 25, 26. 
Saturday, i Sam., chs. 27-30. Sunday, i Sam., ch. 31 ; 2 Sam., ch. i. 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAL REPORT. 

Note58.— When these topics cover so large a mass of historical material as in 
this lesson, it is very important that the reports be brief, so as not to encroach toe 
much on the time of the lesson. It would be an advantage if in each case the report 
could be presented in a written form and limited to one hundred words or less. 

I. David's escape from Saul to Samuel (i Sam. 19 : 1-18). 2. David's visit to Nob, 
and flight to Gath (i Sam., ch. 21). 3. The slaughter of the priests at Nob in conse- 
quence of David's visit (i Sam., ch. 22). 4. David at Keilah and' in the wilderness of 
Ziph (i Sam., ch. 23). 5. David in En-gedi (i Sam., ch. 24). 6. David in Carmel 
(i Sam., ch. 25). 7. David among the Philistines (i Sam., ch. 27). 8. The Philistine 
invasion, and Saul's consultation with the witch of En-dor (i Sam., ch. 28). 9. David 
dismissed from the camp of the Philistines (i Sam., ch. 29). 10. The battle of Gilboa, 
and the death of Saul and Jonathan (i Sam., ch. 31) . 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

(For comments on The Hebrew Text of Chs. 17, 18, sec Remark 18, in Appendix.) 
Monday . . . . i Sam. 16 : 1-13; David Anointed by Samuel. 

I Sam. 16 : 14-23. David's Entrance into the Court of Saul. 

Tuesday . . . . i Sam. 17:1-11, 32-54. David's Victory over Goliath. 
Wednesday . i Sam. 18 : 6—19 : i. aul's Jealousy of David. 

Note 59. — Summary of i Sam. 19 : 2- o : 11. Through Jonathan's intercession 
David was restored to Saul's fevor, but lost it 'ain through a brilliant victory over the 
PhiUstines. With Michal's help he escaped a I fled to Samuel. Both removed to a 
part of Ramah called Naioth, where Saul • ed to capture him. Thence David 
returned for a secret interview with Jonathan, v> ich led to the covenant between them. 

Thursday • • • * i Sam* 20 : 12-42. Jo Ethan's Coyenant with David. 
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Note 60.— Summary of i Sam., chs. 21-25. Having parted with Jonathan 
and procured bread and arms at Nob, David fled to the Philistines, but was driven 
back. For having assisted David, Saul slew the priests at Nob and destroyed the city. 
At the cave of Adullam, where David hid, several hundred free-booters rallied around 
him. Here his outlaw life began and continued as follows : (i) At Keilah, which he 
delivered from the Philistines ; (2) in Ziph, where the Ziphites sought to betray him 
into the hands of Saul ; (3) in En-gedi, where he sparecl Saul's life ; (4) in Carmel, 
where occurred the episode with Nabal, whose wife Abigail after Nabal's death became 
David's wife ; and (5) in Ziph again, Where his generosity towards Saul was seen in 
sparing his life a second time. 
Friday i Sam., ch. 26. David's Generosity to Saul. 

Note 61.— Summary of i Sam., chs. 27, 29. To escape from Saul, David 
removed to the Philistine city of Gath, where Achish, who had driven him away when 
a lonely fugitive, now received him and his numerous warriors with joy as a valuable 
accession to his power. This move not only put David in a most trymg position when 
the Philistines mustered for war against Saul, but afterwards seriously compromised 
him in the eyes of Israel. The distrust of him by the Philistines caused him to be sent 
back to Ziklag, and saved him from lifting his sword against his own countrymen. 

Saturday. . . . i Sam., ch. 30. David's Victory over the Amalekites. 

Note 62. — Summary of i Sam., chs. 28, 31. Saul's abject terror at the Philis- 
tine invasion, when he felt himself forsaken by Jehovah whose priests he had slain and 
by the prophets whose voices were silent, drove nim into a superstitious effort to consult 
the spirit of Samuel through the witch of En-dor. In the battle of Mount Gilboa the 
next day, Saul and his three sons, his armorbearer, and all his men were slain. 
Sunday 2 Sam., ch. i . David's Lament over Saul and Jonathan. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
RBTIEW AND PRELIMINARY QURSTIONS. 

I. What was the subject of the last lesson? 2. What military enter- 
prise led the people to make Saul king.^ 3. What seems to have been his 
character at the beginning of his reign ? 4. How did he first show his 
self-will and disobedience? 5. Describe briefly Jonathan's exploit at 
Michmash. 6. How did SauPs rashness lose him the benefits of the 
victory, and imperil the life of Jonathan? 7. What led to Saul's final 
rejection as king over Israel? 8. What is the title of this lesson? its 
topics? its Golden Text? 

THE IJSSSOK OUTIiINE, WITH WRITTEN-ANSWER QUESTIOXS. 

MONDAY. 

1. David's Victory over Goliath, i Sam. 17: i-ii, 32-54. 
I. Describe the champion of the Philistines, (i Sam. 17 ; 4-7.) 



2. What was the substance of his challenge? (i Sam. 17 : 8-10.) 



3. How did David assure Saul of his ability to meet this enemy? (i 
Sam. 17:32-370 
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4. What preparation did David make for the encounter, and what was 
the result of it? (i Sam. 17 : 38-40, 48-54.) 



TUESDAY. 

- 2. Saul's Jealousy of David, i Sam. 18:6 — 19: i. 
5. What first aroused Saul's jealousy of David? (i Sam. 18: 6-8.) 



6. What did Saul hope to accomplish by making David his son-in-law? 
(i Sam. 18: 20-25.) 



7. Mention briefly the successive steps in Saul's jealousy. 
I Sam. 18:9. 

I Sam. 18: 15. 

I Sam. 18 : 29. 

I Sam. 19: 1. 

WEDNESDAY. 
3. David's Generosity to Saul, i Sam., ch. 26, cf, ch. 24. 

8. How did Saul fall into David's power in the wilderness of Ziph? 
(i Sam. 26: 1-8; see also Note 60 (2), (5), and ch. 24: 1-13.) 

9. What did David do? (i Sam. 26: 9-12.) 



10. How did he then try to turn away Saul's wrath? (i Sam. 26: 
13-20.) 



II. What effect did David's plea have on the king? (i Sam. 26: 
21-25.) 



THURSDAY AND FRIDAY. 
4. David's Lament over Saul and Jonathan. 2 Sam., ch. i. 
12. In what way did David learn of the fate of Saul? (2 Sam. i : 1-4.) 
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13. What falsehood did the Amalekite add to his report? (2 Sam. i: 
5-10, <:/. I Sam. 31 -3-50 



14. How did the news affect David and his men? (2 Sam. i : 11, 12.) 

15. What did he do to the Amalekite? (2 Sam. i : 13-16.) 



16. How does David speak of Saul and Jonathan in his lament over 
them? (2 Sam. i ; 19, 23.) 



17. What does he say of Jonathan in particular? (2 Sam. i : 26.) 



SATURDAY. 
liBSSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 

18. How is the change in Saul after his rejection described (i Sam. 16: 
14) ? How did his jealousy of David affect his own home life (i Sam. 
19:11-17; 20:30-34)? Into what sins did it lead him (i Sam. 19: i; 
22 : 16-19) ? 

19. What does Saul's career teach as to the results of uncontrolled 
self-will? What as to resistance against the strivings of God's Spirit? 

20. What were David's leading characteristics at the opening of his 
career? What was the real and permanent cause of his success? 

21. In the friendship between David and Jonathan who appears to the 

g eater advantage, ana why? What effect did Jonathan's death have on 
avid's prospects? 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAIi INVESTIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. The real nature of Saul's malady. 2. The interpretation of Saul's 
visit to" the witch of En-dor, and what occurred there? 3. The light 
thrown by this occurrence, supposing it were real, on the possibility of 
spirit manifestations. 4. The character of Jonathan. 5. Historical 
parallels to the friendship between Jonathan and David. 6. David's 
relation to Nabal, and the light thrown by it on the state of society. 7. 
The propriety of David's resolve to take refuge among the Philistines. 
8. David's relations to Achish. 9. A comparison of i Sanf., ch. 26, with 
ch. 24. 



I 
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Lesson 19. DAVID AS KING. The Extension and 
Consolidation of the Kingdom. 

2 Samuel, chs. 2-8. 
Note 63. — The death of Saul and the burning of Ziklag (i Sam. 30: i) made a 
longer stay among the Philistines neither necessary nor prudent for David. He and 
his men returned, therefore, and settled at Hebron, where the tribe of Judah rallied 
around him and anointed him king. The other tribes accepted as their king Ish- 
bosheth, the sole surviving son of Saul, a mere puppet in the hands of Abner, Saul's 
cousin, who had thrust him forward. This state of things continued for several years 
until Abner, assuming the offensive, marched sigainst David, but was defeated and 
forced to flee. An insolent reproof from Ish-bosheth led Abner to offer his allegiance 
to David. This was accepted on condition that Michal be restored to him. By this 
means David reinstated himself as Saul's son-in-law, and the nearest capable claimant 
for the throne. Abner was shortly afterwards murdered by Joab, whose brother, 
Asahel, he had slain in self-defense. Ish-bosheth -also having been murdered by some 
of his attendants, and Mephibosheth, Jonathan's son, being a cripple, no reason 
remained why David should not be accepted as king over all Israel. Having accord- 
ingly been anointed a third time, he proceeded to conquer Jerusalem, which he made 
the political and religious center, of the kingdom. By numerous successful wars he 
greatly extended his dominion, and lifted Israel to a position of supremacy among the 
nations of southwestern Asia. 

GOLDEN TEXT : " Thine house and thy kingdom shall be made 
sure for ever before thee : thy throne shall be established for ever." 
(2 Sam. 7 : 16.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class: 2 Sam. 6:11-19. 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAL REPORT. 

I. The story of " the field of the sharp knives " (2 Sam. 2 : 12-16). 2. The story of 
Abner's defeat and his pursuit by Joab (2 Sam. 2 : 17, 24-32) . 3. The story of the 
death of Asahel (2 Sam. 2 : 18-23). 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

AiT^^,^.,, « c «i, .> i David Anointed King over Judah. 

MONDAY 2 Sam., oh. 2. I Ish-bosheth Made King by Abner. 

Tuesday 2 Sam. 3 : 1-21. Abner's Transfer of Allegiance to David. 

Wednesday . .2 Sara. 3 : 22 — 4: 12. The Murder of Abner and Ish-bosheth 

Thursday .... 2 Sam., ch. 5. David Anointed King over all Israel. 

Friday 2 Sam., ch. 6. The Removal of the Ark to Jerusalem. 

Saturday .... 2 Sam., ch. 7. The Promise to David and to his Seed. 

Sunday 2 Sam., ch. 8. The Successful Wars of David. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

REVIEW AND PRELIMINARY QUESTIONS. 

I. Who was the first king over Israel.? 2. What was the title of our 
last lesson? 3. What exploit at the beginning of David's career made 
him very famous? 4. From this time on how was he regarded by Saul? 
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5. What were his relations to Jonathan? 6. Mention the leading events 
of David's oudaw life (Note 59). 7. Among what enemies of Israel was 
he for a time a fugitive? 8. How did he receive the news of the batde 
of Gilboa? 9. What is the subject of this lesson? its topics? its Golden 
Text? 

THB LESSON OUTXINE, WITH WBITTEX-ANSWEB QUGESTIONS. 

MONDAY. 

1. David Anointed King over Judah. \ q , 

2. Ish-bosheth Made King by Abner. / ^ ^^*™" *^- *' 

I. What occurred after David had removed from Ziklag to Hebron? 
(2 Sam. 2 : 1-4.) 



2. What message did he send to the men of Jabesh-gilead? (3 Sam. 
2:5-7.) 

^. In the northern tribes of Israel and in Benjamin, how did the oppo- 
sition to David show itself ? (2 Sam. 2 : 8-12, 17, ^. 3 : i.) . 



TUESDAY. 

3. David Anointed King over all Israel. 2 Sam., ch. 5, ^ i Chron^ 

cbs. II, 14. 

4. After the death of Ish-bosheth (ch. 4), what did the tribes of Israel 
say to David, and what followed? (2 Sam. 5 : 1-3, cf, i Chron. 11 : 1-3.) 



5. What stronghold did David capture, and what did he do with it? 
(2 Sam. 5 : 6-9, cf, i Chron. 1 1 : 4-8.) 



6. What further victories signalized the beginning of his reign over 
Israel? (2 Sam. 5 : 17-25, cf, i Chron. 14: 8-17.) 



WEDNESDAY. 
4. The Removal of the Ark to Jerusalem. 2 Sam., ch. 6, ^ i Chron., 

chs. 13, ij, 16. 
7. Describe the bringing of the ark from the house of Abinadab. 
(2 Sara. 6: 1-5.) 



8. What arrested the joyfiJ procession? (2 Sam. 6: 6-10.) 
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9. Mention the leading incidents connected with the second and sue* 
cessful attempt to transfer the ark to Jerusalem. (2 Sam. 6: 11-19.) 



THURSDAY. ^ 

5. The Promise to David and to his Seed. 2 Sam., ch. 7, cf. 
I Chron., ch. 17. 

10. What did David propose to do for the ark of Jehovah? (2 Sam. 
7:1-3-) 

1 1 . What promises to David accompanied the refusal to be permitted 
to build a house for Jehovah? (2 Sam. 7 : 9, 12-16.) 



13. In what spirit did David receive the refusal and the promises given 
him insteadf (2 Sam. 7 : 18-29.) 



FRIDAY. 
6. The Successful Wars of David. 2 Sam., ch. 8. 
13. How was David^s kingdom extended toward the southeast? 
(2 Sam. 8: 1, 2, 13, 14.) 



14. How toward the north? (2 Sam. 8 : 3-6.) 



i^. What did David do with the spoils of brass, silver, and gold that 
fell mto his hands? (2 Sam. 8 : 7-12.) 



SATURDAY. 
I^SSON TISACHINOS, WITH QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 

16. Relate briefly the story of David's life from the time of his first 
anointing (i Sam. 16: 11-13) until he became king over all Israel. In 
what respects was his character in sharp contrast with that of Saul? 
mention particulars. 

17. Was his success due, humanly speaking, to his own character and 
efforts, or to the promise of God ? How alone can we secure the fulfill- 
ment of God's promises to ourselves ? 

18. Whaj^ was David's purpose in bringing the ark to his capital? Why 
was he not permitted to build a house unto the Lord (i Chron. 22 : 8) ? 

19. What did David probably understand by the promise in 2 Sam. 
7 2 16? What was its real meaning (Ps., 89 : 3, 4, 35-37 ; Lu. i : 32, 33) ? 
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TOPICS FOR SPBCIAI. INVESTIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

I . The attitude of Israel toward David as affected by his alliance with 
Achish and the Philistines. 2. The character of Abner. 3. The selec- 
tion of Jerusalem as the political and religious center of the kingdom. 
4. The fulfillment of the prophecy in Gen. 15 : 18. 5. The newly recov- 
ered empire of the Hittites. 



Lesson 20. THE SONS OF DAVID. Plots and Rebel- 
lion to Secure the Throne. 

2 Sam., cbs. 9-24; i Ki. i : 1—2: 11. 

Note 64. — The larger part of David's reign was spent in subduing the hereditary 
foes of the Israelites or in conquering those who, fearful of his growing power, com- 
bined against him. Not so much through love of conquest, as through self-defense, 
was his dominion thus extended from the Euphrates unto the border of Egypt. From 
the spoils of war and the tributes of conquered peoples, David accumulated the vast 
stores of precious metals which enabled his successor to construct the temple of Jeho- 
vah. Amidst these almost constant wars, the internal organization of the kingdom, 
the development of its material resources, and the forpiation of commercial alliances 
with other nations were not neglected. 

But the latter part of David's reign was as disastrous as the former part had been 
brilliant. The weak point in his character was his sensuality. Its gratification led him 
into polygamy, into his sin with Bath-sheba, and into the murd«r of her brave and 
trustful husband. It brought him not only unspeakable domestic sorrows and the 
most humiliating public insults, but came near losing him both his crown and his life. 
The injury done by Amnon to Tamar, the murder of Amnon by Absalom, the banish- 
inent, rebellion, and death of the latter, the sedition of Sheba and the northern tribes, 
were a few of the events that wrung his heart with anguish, and showed how easily 
the tide of popular favor could be turned against him. The conspiracy of Adonijah 
to dethrone him in his old age was frustrated only by the prompt abdication of 
David, who caused Solomon to be at once anointed and proclaimed king. 

In these domestic and civil calamities, which David justly recognized as punishments 
for his sins, his bitter remorse, his deep humiliation before God, his unfeigned cry for 
pardon, his patience and his generosity, shine out in so strong a light as to make him in 
spite of all his faults one of the noblest and most fervently religious characters of 
Hebrew history. 

GOLDEN TEXT: 

" Grreat deliverance giveth he to his king : 
And sheweth lovingkindness to his anointed, 
To David and to his seed, for evermore." (2 Sam. 23 : 51.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : z Ki. 3 : z-ii. 
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FULL DAILY READINGS. 

Monday, 2 Sam., chs. 9-12. Tuesday, a Sam., chs. 13-15. Wednesday, 2 Sam., 
chs. 16-18. Thursday; a Sam., chs. 19, 20. Friday, 2 Sam., chs. 21, 22. Satur- 
day, 2 Sam., chs. 23, 24. Sunday, i Ki. i : 1—2 : n. 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAL REPORT. 

(See Note 58, Lesson 18.) 
I. The story of Absalom's rebellion (2 Sam. 15:1-12). 2. The story of David's 
flight from Jerusalem (2 Sam. 15: 13-29). 3. The story of Ziba's treachery toward 
Mephibosheth (2 Sam. 16 : 1-4 ; 19:24-30). 4. The story of David and Shimei (2 
Sam. 16 : 5-14 ; 19 : 16-23) • 5* The story of how Hushai overthrew the counsel of 
Ahithophel (2 Sam. 15 : 30-37 ; 16:15-19; 17:1-23). 6. The story of the defeat and 
.death of Absalom (2 Sam. 18: 1-23). 7. The story of David and Barzillai (2 Sam. 
19 : 31-39). 8. The story of David's return to Jerusalem (2 Sam. 19 : n-15, 40-43). 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday 2 Sam., ch. 9. David's Kindness to Jonathan's Son. 

Tuesday 2 Sam., ch. 11. David's Marriage with Bath-sheba. 

iir^^^TT^ox.*,, .> c ,.> , .>^ / Nathan's Message to David. 

WEDNESDAY 2 Sam. 12 : 1-25. I .^^ Bi^jj^ ^f ^\ov^^r.. 

Note 65.— Summary of 2 Sam. 13:1—18:23. Amnon, David's oldest son, 
having committed a gross outrage upon Tamar, Absalom's own sister, and not being 
punished by David, was murdered by Absalom, who fled to Geshur. After three years he 
was allowed to return to Jerusalem but not to enter David's presence. After two more 
years, without a word of repentance, he was forgiven, and at once began to plot for 
his father's overthrow. When everything was ready he had himself crowned at 
Hebron. David for a moment seems to have lost all courage, and fled across the 
Jordan. But through Absalom's delay to follow up his first success, David recovered 
strength, and in the battle which followed (2 Sam. i8^: 1-23), Absalom's forces were 
routed and he himself slain. 

Thursday. . . . 2 Sam. 18 : 24—19 : 15. The End of Abssdom*s Rebellion. 
Friday'. 2 Sam. 19 : 40 — 20 : 22. The Sedition of the Northern Tribes. 

Note 66. — Summary of 2 Sam., chs. 21-24. The material here given is sup- 
. plementary to the narrative of David's reign, and may be regarded as an appendix to 
the second book of Samuel. It gives an account of the famine and its removal by th^ 
slaying of Saul's sons and grandsons (21 : 1-14) ; the names and exploits of David's 
heroes (21:15-22; 23:8-39); David's psalm of deliverance (ch. 22); David's last 
words (23 : 1-7) ; and David's census of Israel and the consequent pestilence (ch. 24). 

Saturday. i Ki. i : 5-31. Adonijah*s Intrigue for the Throne. 

{Solomon Anointed King. 
David's Charge to Solomon. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
REVIEW AND PBEI.IMINABY QUESTIONS. 

I. What led to the anointment of David as king over Judah? 2. At 
first how did the other tribes act towards him ? 3. What led eventually 
to his acceptance by those tribes also as their king? 4. What stronghold 
did he capture, and what did he do with it? 5. How did he make it the 
center of religious worship for his kingdom? 6. For the purpose of 
honoring Jehovah, what great work did he propose to undertake? 



Sunday i Ki. 1:32-2: 11. / SolomonAnointed King. 
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7. Wheo not allowed to begin this work, what promise was given him 
instead? 8. What is the title of to-day's lesson? its topics? its Golden 
Text? 

THB IJBS80N OUlXIinB:, WITH WBITTEN-ANSWBB QUESTIONS. 

MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 

1. Absalom's Rebellion. 2 Sam. 15:1 — 19:15. 
I .' Give a brief account of Absalom's rebellion up to the time of the 
decisive battie. (Note 65, cf, 2 Sam. 13 : i — 18 : 4.)' 



2. What indicated David's regard for Absalom notwithstanding hb 
wicked rebellion? (2 Sam. 18 : 5, ^. vs. 24-30.) 



3. Tell the story of Absalom's death. (2 Sam. 18 : 6-17.) 

4. How was David affected when he heard of it? (2 Sam. 18 : 31-33.) 
"5. How were the people affected by David's grief? (2 Sam. 19: 1-4.) 



6. What harsh, but necessary, course was pursued by Joab? (2 Sam. 
19:5-8.) 



WEDNESDAY. 

2. Adonijah's Intrigue for the Throne, i Ki. i : 5-31. 
7. How did Adonijah take advantage of his father's old age and feeble- 
ness? (i Ki. i: 5-7, 9.) 



8. What was Nathan's counsel to Bath-sheba? (i Ki. i : 11-14.) 

9. What did she immediately do? (i Ki. i : 15-21.) 



10. How was her story confirmed, and what assurance did David give 
her? (I Ki. 1:22-30.) 
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THURSDAY AND FRIDAY. 

3. Solomon Anointed King; David's Charge to him. 
I Ki. 1 : 32 — 2: II. 
II. What measures did David at once adopt to secure the succession of 
Solomon? (i Ki. i : 32-40.) 



12. How were Adonijah and his feUow-conspirators informed of David's 
action, and how did they show their alarm? (i Ki. i : 41-50.) 



13. What clemency was shown by Solomon to Adonijah? (i Ki. i ; 
51-53) 

14. What was David's charge to Solomon? (i Ki. 2 : 1-4.) 



15. How was Solomon directed to deal with Joab, Barzillai, and 
Shimei ? 



Joab, vs. 5, 6 {cf. 2 Sam. 3 : 27-30 ; 20 : 8-10). 
Barzillai, v. 7 {cf. 2 Sam. 19: 3i-39)« 
Shimei, vs. 8, 9 {cf. 2 Sam. 16: 5-14). 



16. What is said of David's death, and of the length of his reign? 
(i Ki. 2: 10, II.) 



SATURDAY. 
I.ESSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 

17. How could David, notwithstanding his great sin (2 Sam. 11 : 2— 
12:13^, be called a man after God's own heart (i Sam. 13: 14, cf, Pss., 
51 ana 32)? If David could be forgiven and be restored to the jovs of 
God's salvation, what does this suggest as to God's attitude toward any 
one who is truly penitent {^cf, Lu. 15 : 11-24) ? 

18. Why does the inspired writer not conceal this great blot on David's 
memory? 
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19. To what was much of David's trouble from his sons due (i Ki. i : 6, 
cf,2 Sam. 13:21,38,39; 14:33; 18:5)? Why was David's mouth 
closed when his own sons were guilty of gross crimes? 

20. What spirit did David show in his dying charge concerning Joab 
and Shimei ? Why had he not punished their crimes himself? 

TOPICS FOR SPKCIAIi INVESTIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. The character of Absalom. 2. David's feelings toward Absalom as 
indicated by the opposite interpretations of 2 Sam. 14:1. 3. David's 
errors in his relations with Absalom. 4. The practical effects of polygamy 
as illustrated in David's experience. 5. The barbarities inflicted by 
David on the people of Rabbah (2 Sam. 12: 26-31). 6. The dangerous 
character of Sheba's sedition (2 Sam. 20: 1-22), as compared with Absa- 
lom's rebellion. 7. The character of David as presented in the historical 
books ; as presented in the Psalms. 



Lesson 21. SOLOMON AS KING. The Kingdom at 
the Zenith of its Glory. 

iKi. 2:12 — 4:34; 6:1 — 9:9. 

Note 67. — Solomon's age when proclaimed king is not known, but it may be 
assumed to have been about twenty years. By a firm exercise of justice he rid himself 
at the outset of his reign of several prominent leaders who had troubled his father, 
and who might prove a menace to his own throne. His marriage with Pharaoh's 
daughter greatly strengthened his political and commercial relations with Egypt, and 
increased his glory among the surrounding nations. 

His reign, for the most part peaceful, was distinguished by a magnificence which 
rivalled that of the greatest of Eastern kings. The splendor of his court, the, vast 
harem, the multitude of high officials, the complex arrangements for the support of all 
this greatness, were in striking contrast with the primitive simplicity of Saul's royalty, 
or even with the more stately pomp that had grown up around David, Solomon's high 
personal character, his extraordinary wisdom, his boundless wealth, and the splendor 
of his architecture spread his fame abroad and made his name proverbial. 

The crowning glory of his reign was the building of the temple upon whose adorn- 
ment he lavished the treasures of his kingdom. Its dedication, which was accompanied 
by a most imposing ritual, formed the beginning of a new epoch in the religious 
history of the chosen people. 

GOLDEN TEXT: <* And Solomon the son of David was strength- 
ened in his kingdom, and the LORD his God was with him, and 
magnified him exceedingly.'* (2 Chron. 1:1.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : z Ki. 3 : 4-15. 
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TOPICS ^FOR SPECIAL REPORT. 

I. The transgression and punishment of Shimei (i Ki. 2 : 36-46). 2. David's prep- 
aration for the building of the temple (i Chron. 22:14-16). 3. The erection of 
Solomon's temple (i Ki. 6 : 1-7 ; 2 Chron. 3 : 1-7). 4. The construction of the oracle 
(i Ki. 6 : 19-21, 31, 32 ; 2 Chron. 3 : 8, 9). 5. The golden cherubim (i Ki. 6 : 23-28 ; 
2 Chron. 3:10-13). 6. The royal palaces (i Ki. 7:1-8). 7. The two pillars, Jachin 
and Boaz (i Ki. 7: 15-22; 2 Chron. 3: 15-17). 8. The molten sea (i Ki. 7:23-26; 
2 Chron. 4:2-5). 9. The golden utpnsils for the temple (i Ki. 7:48-50; 2 Chron. 
4:19-22). 

FULL DAILY READINGS. 

Monday, i Ki. 2:12-46. Tuesday, i Ki., ch.3. Wednesday, i Ki., ch. 4. 
Thursday, i Ki. 6:1—7:12. Friday, i Ki. 7:13-51. Saturday, i Ki. 8:1-53. 
Sunday, i Ki. 8 : 54—9 : 9. 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday . . . . i Ki. 2 : 12-35. '^^^ ^^^^ of Adonijah and his Supporters. 
Tuesday . . . . i Ki., ch. 3. Solomon's Prayer for Wisdom. 

Wednesday . i Ki., ch. 4. Solomon's Kingdom and Fame. 

Note 68.— Summary of i Ki., chs. 6,7. These chapters give an account of 
the building of the temple and of Solomon's palaces. Most of the details are mentioned 
above under the Topics for Special Report. 

Thursday . . i Ki. 8 : 1-21. The Ark Brought into the Temple. 

Friday i Ki. 8 : 22-53. Solomon's Prayer at the Dedication of the Temple. 

Saturday. . . i Ki. 8 : 54-66. The Feast at the Dedication. 

Sunday i Ki. 9 : 1-9. Jehovah's Promise to Solomon. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
RETTBW AND PIUSLIMINABY QUESTIONS. 

I. What was the general character of the early part of David's reign 
(Note 64) ? of the latter part? 2. What can you tell as to the character 
of Absalom? 3. Mention the leading incidents connected with his 
rebellion. 4. By what sedition was the rebellion immediately followed, 
and why? 5. What son of David afterwards plotted to secure the throne? 
6. Tell briefly how his plot was frustrated. 7. In David's charge to 
Solomon, on what did he make his future prosperity depend? 8. What is 
the title of to-day's lesson? its topics? its Golden Text? 

THE I^BSSON OUTLINE, WITH WMTTEN-ANSWEB QUESTIONS. 

MONDAY. 

1. Solomon's Prayer for Wisdom, i Ki., ch. 3. 
I. Where, and under what circumstances did Solomon receive his first 
communication from the Lord? (i Ki. 3:4, 5.) 



2. What did Solomon ask for himself from the Lord? (i Ki. 3 : 6-9.) 
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3. How was his request received, and what in addition was promised to 
him? (i Ki. 3: 10-14.) 



4. In what way did he soon show that the prayer had been answered? 
(I Ki. 3 : 16-28.) Tell the story. 



TUESDAY. 
2. Solomon's Kingdom and Fame, i Ki., ch. 4. 
J. State the extent of Solomon^s kingdom. ( i Ki. 4: 21, 24.) 



6 What was needed each day for the maintenance of his court, and how 
was it supplied? 

I Ki. 4 : 22, 23. 

I Ki. 4:7fF, 27, 28. 

7. What is said of his wisdom and fame, and what of his literary 
achievements? (i Ki. 4: 29-34.) 

vs. 29-31, 34. 
vs. 32, 33. 

WEDNESDAY. 
3. The Removal of the Ark into the Temple, i Ki. 8 : 1-21. 

8. At the transfer of the ark into the temple, how did Solomon and all 
the people show their interest? (i Ki. 8 : 1-3, 5.) 



9. What service was performed by the priests? (i Ki. 8 : 4, 6.) 



10. How did Jehovah show his acceptance of the house built for him? 
(i Ki. 8 : 10, 1 1, <^. 2 Chron. 7 : 1-3.) 



ti. What did the king do before he began his dedicatory prayer? (i 
Ki. 8:12-14.) 
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Note 69. — It will be found a very interesting exercise to go through the dedi- 
catory prayer (z Ki. 8 : 23-53) *^d make a list of the principal petitions, as follows : Vs. 
25, 26 ; vs. 28, 29 ; V. 30 ; vs. 31, 32 ; vs. 33, 34 ; vs. 35, 36 ; vs. 37-39 ; vs. 41-43 ; vs. 44 
45 ; vs. 46-5a Some one may be appointed to do this and report to the class. 

THURSDAY AND FRIDAY. 

4. The Feast at the Dedication, i Ki. 8 : 54-^. 
12. At the conclusion of the dedicatory prayer, what further service 
followed? (I Ki. 8:54, 55-) 



13. In Solomon^s blessing upon the people, what occasion for gratitude 
is specially mentioned? (i Ki. 8 : 56.) 



14. What petitions were presented for himself and the people? (i Ki. 
8:57-59-) 

V. 57. 

V. 58. 

V. 59. 

15. Why did he present these petitions? (i Ki. 8 : 60.) 



16. At the feast at the dedication, what were Solomon's offerings? (r 
Ki. 8:63.) 



17. State the duration of the feast, and describe its close? (i Ki. 8: 
65, 66.) 



SATURDAY. 
I.ESSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 

18. What imperfection in the worship of Jehovah is mentioned as still 
remaining at the beginning of Solomon's reign (i Ki. 3:2, 3) ? Why was 
Gibeon diosen as the place of the great sacrifice mentioned m i Ki. 3:4 
(2 Chron. 1:3)? 

19. How did Solomon's prayer at Gibeon (i Ki. 3:6-9) indicate his 
fitness to become a great and wise king? What spirit did he manifest as 
compared with Abs2uom (comp, i Ki. 3 : 7 with 2 Sam. 15:4)? 

20. In the case of those who love the Lord, what condition is annexed 
to the bestowment of divine gifts (i Ki. 3:5, cf. Mt. y^J^^^'i What 
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are we taught in this lesson as to God^s regard for humble and wise 
prayer? 

21. What ancient promise was fulfilled in the extent of Solomon's king- 
dom (Gen. 15: i8)? What immediate promise was fulfilled in his extra- 
ordinary fame (i Ki. 3 : 12) ? 

22. Why were such enormous treasures (i Chron. 29: 1-8 ; i Ki. 6: 14- 
38) lavished upon the temple? Of what was this house a constant 
reminder to the Israelites (i Ki. 6: 11-13) ? 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAI. INVESTIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. The position and influence of the queen-mother. 2. The location 
of the quarries from which were obtained the great stones for the teftiple 
and for Solomon's palace. 3. The architecture of Solomon's temple. 4. 
The development of the fine arts in Israel. 5. Phoenician art. 6. Slavery 
in Israel during Solomon's reign. 7. The internal administration of 
Solomon^s kingdom. 



Lesson 22. SOLOMON'S KINGDOM AND THE SUR- 
ROUNDING NATIONS. The Beginning of 
National Decadence. 

I Ki., ch. 5; 9 : 10 — II : 43. 

Note 70. — The wars of David had lifted Israel from obscurity and weakness to a 
place of commanding military strength among the nations. It was Solomon's ambi- 
tion to make the kingdom still more illustrious through the triumphs of peace. His 

friage with Pharaoh's daughter, and his long and intimate alliance with Tyre, then 
at the summit of its splendor, were attended by important influences on Hebrew art, 
architecture, and commerce. To gratify his passion for building, Solomon reduced 
the remnant of the Canaanites in the land to permanent slavery. Oppressive though 
more honorable burdens were also laid upon the Israelites themselves. An extensive 
commerce which suddenly sprang up poured into the lap of the nation the wealth and 
characteristic products of distant lands. For the purpose, apparently, of strengthening 
himself upon the throne the king contracted numerous marriages with the women of 
subject or tributary nations. 

This internal magnificence and foreign influence was purchased, however, at a 
perilous price. The large heathen element in the court introduced idolatry within 
sight of Jehovah's temple ; the foreign policy exposed Israel to the danger cff losing 
its distinctive character and mission among the nations ; the splendor of the capital 
and the greatness of the kingdom afforded no adequate compensation for the misery 
entailed by forced labor and oppressive taxation ; above all, the turning of the king's 
heart from the simplicity of his early piety brought upon him Jehovah's judgment, and 
led to the disruption of his kingdom as soon as he himself had passed away. 
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GOLDEN TEXT: 

" Better is little with the fear of the LORD, 
Than great treasure and trouble therewith." (Prov. 15 : z6.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : i Ki. zo: 1-13. 



Monday.... I Ki. 
Tuesday ...i Ki. 
Wednesday, i Ki. 

Thursday . . i Ki. 
Friday . . . . i Ki. 
Saturday . . i Ki. 



DAILY LESSON 
5: 1-12; 9: 10-14. 
5:13-18; 9:15-25. 
9: 16; 10: 1-13,28,29. 



9 : 26-28; 
11:1-13. 
11:14-25. 



10: 14-27. 



Sunday . . . . i Ki. 1 1 : 26-43. 



READINGS. 

Solomon and Hiram of Tjrre. 
Solomon and the Canaanites. 
Solomon's Relations with Egypt and 

with Sheba. 
Solomon's Commerce and Wealth. 
Solomon's Foreign Wives. 
The Hostility of Hadad and of 

Rezon. 
Jeroboam's Flight into Egypt. 



OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
REVIEW AND PRELIMINARY QUESTIONS. 

I. What was the subject of the last lesson? 2. How did Solomon 
show his wisdom at the beginning of his reign? 3. What was the dis- 
tinguishing event of his reign? 4. At the. dedication of the temple, what 
was the first thing done by the priests? 5. What visible proof did 
Jehovah give that he accepted the temple as his abode? 6. Who took 
the most prominent part in the dedicatory services, and how? 7. How 
long did the feast last? 8. What is the title of to-day's lesson? its 
topics? its Golden Text? 

THE I^ESSON OUTLINE, WITH WRITTEN-ANSWER QUESTIONS. 

MONDAY. 

1. Solomon and Hiram of. Tyre, i Ki. 5 : i-i 2; 9 : 10-14, cf. 2 Chron., ch. 2. 
I. What request was sent by Solomon to the king of Tyre? (i Ki. 5: 
2-6.) 



2. What was Hiram's reply? (i Ki. 5 : 8, 9.) 



3. What compensation was given for the help rendered? (i Ki. 5:11, 
cf, 2 Chron. 2 : 10.) 



4. What present was made by Solomon to Hiram, and how was it 
received? (i Ki. 9:10-13.) 
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TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY. 

2. Solomon's Relations with Egypt and with Shebe. 
I Ki. 9 : i6; lo : 1-13, 28, 29. 
5. What relations between Solomon and Egypt are mentioned 

(i) through marriage? (i Ki. 9: 16, ^. 3: 1.) 

(2) through commerce? (i Ki. 10:28, 29,^^.4:26; 2 Chron. 1:14.) 



6. Why did the queen of Sheba visit Solomon, and what did she bring? 
(I Ki. 10: 1, 2.) 



7. How was she impressed by what she heard and saw at Solomon^s 
court? (i Ki. 10:3-7.) 



8. What eulogy did she pronounce upon SoIomon^s kingdom? (i Ki. 
10:8,9.) 

9. Before she departed what presents did she leave with him? (i Ki. 
10: 10.) 



10. How did the king show his high regard for her? (i Ki. 10: 13.) 



THURSDAY. 

3. Solomon's Commerce and Wealth. iKi. 9:26-28; 10:14-27. 

11. How was Solomon^s navy built, and what did it bring? (i Ki. 9: 
26-28; 10:11, 12, 22.) 

liow built. 

things brought. 

12. What was his annual revenue in gold, and what were some of the 
ways in which it was expended? (i Ki. 10:14-21, cf. 9:17, 18; 
2 Chron. 8 : 1-6.) 

revenue. 

how expended. 
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13. What further tributes came to him, and what was the effect in 
Jerusalem? (i Ki. 10': 23-27.) 



FRIDAY. 
4. Jeroboam's Flight into Egypt, i Ki. 1 1 : 26-43. 
14. Give an account of Jeroboam's origin and promotion, (i Ki. li : 
26-28.) 



15. State briefly the nature of the message delivered to him by Abijah 
the prophet, (i Ki. 11: 29-39.) 



16. How did the knowledge of this message affect Solomon? (i Ki. 
11:40.) 



SATURDAY. 
IiBSSON TBACHINOS, WITH QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSIOX. 

17. What is the first step towards true wisdom (Prov. 9:10)? What 
Is its permanent value (Prov. 3 : 13-18) ? 

18. How did Solomon's foreign f)olicy affect his own religious life (i Ki. 
1 1 : 1-8^ ? How did it affect the religious life of the nation {cf. Note 70) ? 
What snould be the attitude of God's people toward the world (Jas. 4:4; 
I Jo. 2:15, 16)? 

19. How did Solomon's military policy (i Ki. 4: 26; 10: 26; 2 Chron. 
9:25) compare with that of previous leaders in Israel (Ps., 20:7; Jud. 
7:15-18; I Sam. 7 : 5-10 ; 14 : 6 ; 17 : 45-47) ? In a mountainous coun- 
try where chariots were almost useless, and in a time of peace, how would 
such enormous equipments be regarded by an already overburdened 
people? 

20. How does the queen of Sheba compare with those who live in the 
possession of far greater light and truth? (Mt. 12 : 42.) 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAL INVESTIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. The rise and glory of Tyre. 2. The transaction between Solomon 
and Hiram in respect to the twenty cities of Galilee. 3. Solomon's com- 
merce by land. 4. Solomon's maritime enterprises. 5. The situation of 
Ophir. 6. Solomon's throne: its construction, and its fame in Eastern 
legend. 7. The effect of polygamy as illustrated in Solomon's experience. 
8. The effect of wealth and luxury upon men and nations, 9, The 
effect of Solomon's exactions. 
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Lesson 23. REHOBOAM AND JEROBOAM. The 
Division of the Kingdom. 

I Ki 12: 1-24; 14: 21-31; 2 Chron. 11 : 5-23; ch. 12; Vs^ 132; Jcr. 31 : 1-14; 

Hos., ch. 8. 

Note 70. — The northern tribes had supported Ephraim in the long rivalry between 
this tnbe and Judah for the supremacy in Israel. Solomon's splendid but oppressive 
reign had only intensified the jealousy between the leading tribes, and in his time 
occurred a revolt which compelled its leader to flee into ^gypt Rehoboam's corona- 
tion at Shechem seemed, however, a fovorable opportunity to petition for a decrease of 
the burdens which Solomon had imposed, and a wise and conciliatory policy on the 
part of his successor might have allayed the discontent for a time at least But Reho- 
boam proved himself neither wise nor conciliatory. His insolent answer to the 
reasonable request kindled at once the flames of rebellion in the northern tribes, and 
his further infatuation in sending the master of the forced labor to allay the storm so 
infuriated them that he was forced to flee to his own capital. Jeroboam, the Ephraimite 
leader who had returned from Egypt, and had acted as spokesman for the ten tribes, 
was then elected their king. 

An attempt by Rehoboam to subdue the rebellious tribes was temporarily averted 
through the powerful influence of a Judean prophet; but war soon^ broke out, and 
the breach became permanent. The consequent weakness of the central government 
invited attack from abroad. An invasion from Egypt, perhaps encouraged by Jero- 
boam, swept over the southern kingdom, and Jerusalem and the temple were stripped 
of their treasures. But, worse than this, the worship of Jehovah gave place to the 
abominable service of Baal and Ashtoreth, which was fostered by both Rehoboam and 
Jeroboam, and spread with alarming rapidity over the whole land. 

GOLDEN TEXT: 

" Walk with wise men, and thou shalt be wise : 
But the companion of fools shall smart for it." (^ov. 13 : 20.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : Jer. 31 : i-g. 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday i Ki. 12 : 1-24. The Revolt of Northern Israel; Jero- 

boam Made King. 

Tuesday 2 Chron. 1 1 : 5-23. Rehoboam King over the Southern 

Kingdom. 

Wednesday i Ki. 14 : 21-31. The Reign of Rehoboam. 

Thursday 2 Chron., ch. 12. The Invasion of Shishak. 

Friday Hosea, ch. 8. Israel's Sin in Dividing the Kingdom. 

Saturday Jer. 31 : 1-14. The Lost Unity Restored. 

Sunday Ps., 132. The Inviolability of ^ion. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE JWEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
BEYTEW AND PBELIMINABT QUESTIONS, 

I. What was the subject of the last lesson? 2. What assistance did 
Solomon receive from Hiram, king of Tyre? 3. What did he give in 
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return? 4. In what did Solomon's dealings with Egypt chiefly consist? 
5. Where was Solomon's navy built, by whom was it manned, and what 
did it import? 6. Describe briefly the visit of the queen of Sheba. 
7. Give some idea of the abundance of the precious metals in Jerusalem 
during Solomon's time. 8. What were the elements of splendor in his 
reign? 9. What were the sources of weakness in his kingdom? 10. 
What is the title of to-day's lesson? its topics? its Golden Text? 

THE liESSON OUTLINE, WITH WBITTEN-ANSWEB QUESTIONS. 

MONDAY, TUESDAY, AND WEDNESDAY. 

1. The Revolt of Northern Israel ; Jeroboam Made King. 
I Ki. 12: 1-24. 
I. What petition was presented to Rehoboam at Shechem, and by 
whom? (I Ki. 12: 1-4.) 



2. Whose counsel did Rehoboam seek at first, and what was it? (i Ki. 
12:5-7.) 



3. Whose counsel did he next seek, and what was it? (i Ki. 12 : 8-1 1.) 



4. What was Rehoboam's reply to those who had presented the peti- 
tion? (i Ki. 12: 12-14.) 



5. In this reply, how was the Lord's purpose accomplished? (i Ki. 
12:15.) 



6. What was the effect of Rehoboam's answer? (i Ki. 12 : 16, 17.) 



7. Give further particulars concerning the rebellion of the northern 
tribes, (i Ki. 12: 18-20.) 



8. On Rehoboam's return to Jerusalem, wb^t did he set out to accom- 
plish? (I Ki. 12:21.) 
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9. How was he dissuaded from his project? (i Ki. 12 : 22-24.) 



THURSDAY AND FRmAY. 

2. The Reign of Rehoboam. i Ki. 14: 21-31, cf.2 Chron. 11 : 5-23; ch. 12. 
10. What was the general character of Rehoboam^s reign? (i Ki. 
14:22.) 



I !• In what respect did he do evil ? (i Ki. 14 : 23, 24.) 



12. What were some of the good points in his reign as mentioned in 
the Chronicles? (2 Chron. 11 : 17, 23 ; 12 : 5-7, 12.) 

11:17. 
11:23. 

12:5-7, 13. 

13. What came to pass in the fifth year of his reign? (i Ki. 14: 25, 
26, cf, 2 Chron. 12 : 1-9.) 



14. What was the relation of Rehoboam to Jeroboam? (i Ki. 14: 30.) 



15. What further accounts of Rehoboam are referred to in Scripture? 
(i Ki. 14: 29, cf, 2 Chron. 12 : 15.) 



SATURDAY. 
I4BSSON TEACHINOS, WITH QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 

16. Why was Rehoboam crowned at Shechem rather than at Jerusalem 
(see App.y Expl. Notes)? What was probably the real intention of the 
discontented tribes in calling Jeroboam from Egypt to act as spokesman 
for them? 

17. Was the revolt of the ten tribes justifiable? In breaking away fi*om 
the house of David, what did they lose ? 

18. What great mistake did Rehoboam make at the very outset of his 
reign (comp. i Ki. 12:6, 8 with i Sam. 30 : 7, 8 ; 2 Sam. 2 : I ; 5 : 19) ? 
Itt eveiy perplexity in life who is the best counsellor? 
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19. Who dishonored Jehovah *s temple the more, the Egjrptians who 
stripped it of its treasures, or Jehovah's people who tolerated heathen 
worship by the side of it? What are the real treasures of God's house? 

TOPICS FOB SFECIAIi INVESTIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. The rivalry between the tribes of Ephraim and Judah. 2. The sig- 
nificance of the coronation of Rehoboam at Shechem rather than at Jeru- 
salem. 3. The character of the young men trained up at Solomon's 
court. 4. The influence on the northern kingdom of the removal (2 
Chron. 11:13-16) of the Levites and pious Israelites to the southern 
kingdom. 5. Rehoboam's attitude toward the religion of Jehovah. 6. 
The influence of the prophets as shown in the case of Shemaiah. 



Lesson 24. REVIEW OF PART II: LESSONS 13-23. 

The Development of National Life In Israel, and 
the Speedy Disruption of the Kingdom. 

Note 71.— Summary op Principal Events in Part II. The eleven lessons 
in Part II cover two important portions of the national life of Israel, viz., lihe period 
of the judges, and the period of the undivided monarchy. 

I. The Period of the Judges. As after the exodus many years and much 
discipline were needed to fit a mass of timid slaves for a career of conquest, so after 
they had entered and possessed the land, another and far longer period of discipline 
was needed to fuse these tribes with their diverse interests into a homogeneous 
people with a single purpose. The absence of a strong central authority made itself 
felt with increasing severity along two lines : (i) In the inability of single tribes to 
resist the oppression of foreign enemies. When the people could no longer endure 
these oppressions, they were delivered from them by inspired leaders like Deborah 
and Barak, Gideon or Jephthah, under whom they conquered their enemies and drove 
them back into their own territory. (2) In the fact that the freedom of the people 
degenerated into a condition where every man was a law unto himself, and where 
violence on the part of individuals, or insubordination on the part of cities, led to 
civil war and much bloodshed. Moreover the inefficiency of such leaders as Eli, and 
the corruption of others, convinced the best men among the people that if Israel were 
to retain its existence, the divine authority must be supplemented by an undivided and 
firmly established human authority. This period was characterized, moreover, by a 
prolonged struggle against the Philistines which with varying fortunes continued into 
the time of David. 

a. The Undivided Monarchy. Under Samuel the obstacles which had stood 
in the way of Israel becoming a political unit were overcome. When the time was 
ripe, he was divinely commissioned to establish the monarchy, and to consecrate Saul 
as leader of the people. Saul's reign, at first strengthened by the commanding 
influence of this great prophet, was afterward clouded by bis owp self-will, P\it under 
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David, whose inborn royalty, creative genius, and unwavering trust in Jehovah made 
him in spite of many ;^rsonal faults the supreme glory of his age, the kingdom 
rapidly rose to its full strength. The summit of its magnificence was reached under 
Solomon, whose wisdom, splendor, and wealth made bis name . proverbiaL The 
building of the temple was the great event of his reign. 

But amidst this dazzling accession of power and feme the seeds of decay and 
dissolution were already growing. Luxury bred corruption, and foreign alliances 
encouraged idolatry. Soon after Solomon's death Ephraim's ancient jealousy of the 
supremacy of Judah broke out afresh, and the kingdom was rent in twain. The great 
dominion built up by David and Solomon rapidly dwindled to two fragments which 
were at war with each other and the prey of foreign foes. Jefoboam in the north, 
and Rehoboam in the south, represent henceforth divergent lines of Hebrew history, 

GOLDEN TEXT . 

" It is an abomination to kings to commit wickedness : 
For the throne is established by righteousness." (I^v. z6 : za.) 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday Jud., ch. 5. Deborah's Song of Victory. 

Tuesday Jud. 8 : 1-9; 12 : 1-6. The Prominence of Ephraim. 

Wednesday. Jud. 16 : 23-31. The Death of Samson. 

Thursday . . . i Sam., 6: 1-16. The Return of the Ark by the Philistines. 

Friday - I Sam., ch. 12. Samuel's Address at SauPs Coronation. 

Saturday. . . . i Chron., ch. 14. David Established as Kin|;. 

Sunday 2 Chron., ch. i. The Beginning of Solomon's Reign. 

GOIil>S:N TBXT BESPONSITE SERVICE. 

(To be used in place of the regular Scripture reading with this lesson. The numerals with the 
questions refer to the lessons for the quarter.) 

XIII. Superintendent (or Teacher), How may the relation between 
the Lord and his people during the times of the judges be briefly stated ? 

Sunday-school (or Class), 

** Many times did he deliver them ; 
But they were rebellious in their counsel, 
And were brought low in their iniquity." (Ps., 106 : 43.) 

XIV. In what memorable words did Ruth express her devotion to 
Naomi, and her faith in Jehovah ? 

** Intreat me not to leave thee, and to return from following after thee : 
for whither thou goest, I will go ; and where thou lodges t, I will lodge : 
thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God." (Ruth i : 16.) 

XV. What gracious promise and solemn warning are addressed to us 
us well as to £li and his sons ? 

**The Lord . . . saith, . . • them that honour me I will honour, and 
they that despise me shall be lightly esteemed." (i Sam. 2 : 30.) 

XVI. How did Samuel commemorate a great deliverance of Israel 
from the Philistines, dven by the Lord? 

** Then Samuel took a stone, and set it between Mizpah and Shen, and 
called the name of it Ebeo-ezer, saying, Hitherto bath the Lord helped 
US/' (I S»m. 7 : u) 
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XVII. By the disregard of what great principle was the downfall of 
Saul occasioned? 

** Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat 
of rams." (i Sam. 15 : 22b.) 

XVIII. What are we taught by the misfortunes that overtook Saul, 
and by the good fortune that attended David? 

** Evil-doers shall be cut off: 

But those that wait upon the Lord shall inherit the land." 
(Ps., 37:9.) 

XIX. What gracious promise was one of the most important events 
of David's reign? 

** Thine house and thy kingdom shall be made sure for ever before 
thee: thy throne shall be established for ever." (2 Sam. 7 : 16.) 

XX. How did David, in looking back over the sins and calamities that 
had darkened his reign, yet recognize )he wonderful grace of God to 
him? 

•* Great deliverance giveth he to his king : 
And sheweth lovingkindness to his anointed. 
To David and to his seed, for evermore." (2 Sam. 22 : 51.) 

XXI. What was the real cause of Solomon's strength and splendor in 
his kingdom ? 

**And Solomon 'the son of David was strengthened in his kingdom, 
and the Lord his God was with him, and magnified him exceedingly." 
(2 Chron. 1:1.) 

XXII. What should Solomon's experience teach us in respect to 
securing the greatest amount of enjoyments cut of life? 

** Better is little with the fear of the Lord, 
Than great treasure and trouble therewith." (Prov. 15 : 16.) 

XXIII. What universal rule in regard to keeping good company is 
illustrated at the beginning of ReHoboam's reign ? 

** Walk with wise men, and thou shalt be wise : 
But the companion of fools shall smart for it." (Prov» 13 : 20.) 

XXIV. What gjeat principle, as taught in the history of Israel, under- 
lies the administration of public affairs, and the stability of nations ? 

** It b an abomination to kings to commit wickedness : 
For the throne is established by righteousness," (Prov. 16: 12.) 

QUESTIONS OX LBSSONS 18-15. 

1. What is the title of Part I of this course of lessons? of Part II? 

2. What is the title of Lesson 13? of Lesson 14? of Lesson 15? 

3. Opposite the following references state briefly the leading points in 
these lessons. 

Note 72. — These statements when complete for this lesson will form an outline of 
the history studied during the quarter. The bringing of them together in tabular 
form before the eye assists greatly in fixing the outline in mind. They should be 
Qompared with the lesso( topics used in cQimection with the same references, and a 
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line drawn across the page to indicate the division between the lessons. The lesson 
topics may be used, if desired, as given below, from Lesson 13. 

Jud. 2 : 6 — 3 : 6. General Summary of the Times. 

Jud. , ch. 4. The Deliverance under Deborah and Barak. 

Jud., ch. 7. 

Jud. II : 29*40. 

Jud., ch. 15; 16:25-31. 

Ruth, ch. I. 

Ruth, chs. 2-4. 

I Sam. 2: 12-36. 

I Sam. 3:1—4: \a. ' 

I Sam. 4: 1^18. 

4. What do these lessons show to have been the general character of 
the times of the judges? What exceptions prove that God had a people 
within his people? 

5. How do these lessons show that the consequences of sin are the 
punishments of sin? that the punishment of sin has a gracious purpose? 
that sin truly repented of is sin forgiven? 

QUBSTIONS ON UBSSONS 16, IT. 

6. What is the title of Lesson 16? of Lesson 17? 

7. Opposite the following references give the prominent fiicts dwelt 
upon in the lessons. 

I Sam., ch. 8. 
1 Sam. 9: I*I4. 
I Sam. 9: 15^10: l6. 
r Sam.f cb. II. 
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I $am. 13:1 — 14:46* 

I Sam., ch. 15. 

8. What follows when the religious leaders of a people are £uthful to 
their high calling? when they are unfaithful? 

9. For what higher stage of national life was the period of the judges a 
preparation? Who, at aU times, was Israel's supreme King? 

QUESTIONS ON liBSSONS l»-20. 

10. What is the title of Lesson 18? of Lesson 19? of Lesson 20? 

11. Opposite the following references state the main facts touched upon 
in the lessons. 

I Sam. 17: 1-11,32-54. 
I Sam. 18:6^19: 1. 

1 Sam., ch. l6. 

2 Sam., ch. I* 
2 Sam., ch. 3. 
2 Sam., ch. 5. 
2 Sam., ch. 6. 
2 Sam., ch. 7. 
2 Sam., ch. 8. 

2 Sam. 15:1—19:15. 
I Ki. 1:5-31. 

I Ki. 1 132 — 2: II. 

12. What were some of the prominent excellencies in David^s char- 
acter? What were his faults? 

13. In what condition did he find the kinj^dom after the death of Saul? 
la what condition did he leave it? What did he do for Jerusalem? 
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QUBSTlONfl ON I.1SSSOMS 21-28. 

14. What is the title of Lesson 21 ? of Lesson 22? of Lesson 23? 

15. Opposite the following references state the main historical fillets. 

I Ki.» ch. 3. 

I Ki., ch. 4. 

I Ki 8: 1-21. 

I Ki. 8:54-66. 

I Ki. 5:1-12; 9:10-14. 

I Ki. 9: 16; 10: 1-13, 28, 29. 

I Ki. 9 : 26-28 ; 10 : 14-27. 

I Ki. 1 1 : 26-43. 

I Ki. 12: 1-24. 

I Ki. 14:21-31. 

16. What were some of the distinguishing features of Solomon^s 
reign? of his personal character at first? What influences changed his 
character for th^ worse ? 

17. How were the common people affected by Solomon's adminis- 
tration? How was the relijjious life of the nation affected by his foreign 
policy? What led to the disruption of the kingdom? 

OENBBAI. QITESXTONS. 

18. Who were the three greatest men mentioned in the lessons of this 
quarter? In what way did each perpetuate his influence into subsequent 
ages ? Which of the three has exerted the deepest influence upon the life 
of the world, and how? 

19. What characters brought prominently before us during this period 
may serve as examples to be followed ? what, as warnings ? 

20. What ancient promises were lulfiUed during this time? What new 
promises were given? 
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LKSSONS 

ON THB 

Outlines of Old Testament History 

IN KOUR PARTS 



PROGRESSIVE GRADE 



PART III. 

FROM TH£ BISE OF THE SEPARATE KINGDOMS TO THEIB FAIX: 

The Period of National Dlirintegrratioii. 

Note 73, — The division of the kingdom occurred about 931 B.C. The history 01 
the Iwo kingdoms is contemporaneous for about 200 years, or until the capture of 
Samaria and the destruction of the northern kingdom in 722 B.C. The southern king- 
dom continued for 136 years longer, or until the destruction of Jerusalem in 586 B.C. 
In order to present a clear outline of the history of each kingdom these lessons first 
take up the history of the northern kingdom, and afterwards that of the southern 
kingdom. 

(For a full Chronological Table of the two kingdoms, see Remark 30, in Appendix.) 



Lesson 25. THE NORTHERN KINGDOM FROM 
JEROBOAM TO AHAB. Baal-worship in Israel. 

I Ki. 12: 25 — 14:20; 15:25 — 16:34. 

Note 74. — After the division of the kingdom the ten tribes under Jeroboam 
retained the name of the kingdom of Israel. In the writings of the prophets, how- 
ever, they are often spoken of together as Ephraim, because of the great influence of 
that tribe. At first Shechem was the capital, and afterwards Tirzah. But Omri built 
and fortified a new capital, Samaria, which thenceforth continued the political and 
military center of the kingdom. 

Jeroboam had reigned but a short time when he saw that the stability of his king- 
dom, as well as his own security, demanded the separation of his people from the 
temple worship at Jerusalem. He therefore erected golden calves at Dan and Beth-el, 
the extreme northern and southern limits of his kingdom, and bade the people worship 
them. As in the case of Aaron's golden calf, this worship was probably intended as 
another form of the worship of Jehovah, but it becapie the bridge over which the 
people soon passed into undisguised Baal-worship. 

93 
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Jehovah's rejection of Jeroboam as kmg over Israel was thereupon promptly 
announced. The thirty years following his reign present an almost unbroken record 
of usurpations, murders of royal families, revolutions; and civil war. Military suc- 
cesses in some directions were more than counterbalanced by defeats in others. 

The steady religious decline which marked the period from Jeroboam to Ahab was' 
no doubt greatly accelerated by the migration into the kingdom of Judah of the ' 
Levites and other pious Israelites who clung to the worship of Jehovah, and who 
regarded with abhorrence the religious innovations introduced by Jeroboam and his 
successors. 

GOLDEN TEXT : <* The wicked ... are like the chaff which the 
wind drive th away." (Ps., 1:4.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class: z KL 13:1-10. 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday i Ki. 12 : 25-33. Jeroboam's Apostasy. 

Tuesday i Ki. 13 : i-io. Jeroboam and the J udean Prophet. 

Wednesday . . . . i Ki. 13 : i 1-32. The Old Prophet in Beth-el. 

Thursday i Ki. 14 : 1-20. Ahijah*s Message to Jeroboam. 

Friday i Ki. 15 : 25-32. Jeroboam's House Exterminated. 

Saturday i Ki. 15 : 33 — 16 : 14. Baasha's House Exterminated. 

Sunday i Ki. 16 : 15-34. Further JRevolutions in Israel 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

REVIEW AND PBBXIUINABT QUBSTIONS. 

I. What was the title of Part I in these Outlines of Old Testament 
History? of Part II? 2. What is the title of the Part we now begin to 
study? 3. Mention some of the elements of greatness in Solomon's 
kingdom; some of the elements of weakness. 4. Who was Jeroboam? 
5. What led to the secession of the northern tribes? 6. How long did 
the two kingdoms exist contemporaneously (Note 73)? 7. How much 
longer did the southern kingdom continue? 8. What was the northern 
kingdom called (Note 74) ? 9. What places were successively its capital? 
10. What is the title of to-day's lesson? its topics? its Golden Text? 

THE liESSON OUTLIKE, WITH WBITTEN-ANSWEB QUESTIONS. 

(See Suggestions as to the use of these lessons, in Intxoduction.) 

MONDAY. 
1. Teroboam's Apostasy, i Ki. 12; 25-33. 
I. Why did Jeroboam wish to break the religious union between the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah? (i Ki. 12 : 26, 27.) 



2. By what means did he accomplish his purpose? 
I Ki. 12 : 28, 29. 
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I Ki. 12:32, 33. 

3. What effect did these innovations have upon the people? (i Ki. 
12:30.) 



TUESDAY. 
2. Ahijah'8 Message to Jerobocm. i Ki. 14 : 1-20. 
4. Describe the beginning of judgment on the house of Jeroboam, and 
how he sent to inquire of Jehovah, (i Ki. 14: 1-40.) 



5. What, in substance, was the message that Ahijah was directed to 
deliver to Jeroboam? (i Ki. 14: 7-11.) . 

-NNt^i^^-^-^ A\U>^^v>. ^iuXs.r.v. , ■-.-- . - , . -.;.*. ^i- 

6. What immediate sign was given of the truth of the message? 
(I Ki. 14:12, 13, 17 f 18.) 



7. What judgments were predicted upon Israel for joining in Jeroboam's 
apostasy? (i Ki. 14: 15, 16.) 



WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY. 
3. Rapid Revolutions in Israel, i Ki. 15:25 — 16:34. 
8. Tell the fete of Nadab, and of the house of Jeroboam, (i Ki. 15 : 



9. What was the character of Baasha's reign? (i Ki. 15 : 34.) 



10. What judgments were pronounced upon him and his house? 
(i Ki. 16: 1-4.) 



II. Tlirough whom were these judgments executed, and how? (i Ki. 
16:8-13.) 
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12. How was Zimri dispossessed of the throne? (i Ki. i6: 15-19.) 

13. What city did Omri build? (i Ki. 16: 24, cf. Note 74.) 

14. What was the character of his reign? (i Ki. 16: 25, 26.) 



15. In what particulars did Ahab's wickedness exceed that of his prea^ 
ecessors? (i Ki. 16:29-33.) 



16. What were the names of the first eight kings of Israel? 
(i) I Ki. 12:20. . o^ -^■•v«rv^ (5) I Ki. 16: 15. ^ ^]^ ^ I 

(2) I Ki. 15: 25. '^^^^ (6) I Ki. 16:21. \:\^^\ i^fiUL 

(3) I Ki. 15:33. V^S^-*- (7) I Ki. 16:23. trVV^m 

(4) I Ki. 16:6. \^^- (8) I Ki. 16: 29. OLA>\) 

SATURDAY. 
LESSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 

17. In what respect were these seven kings alike? What, in general, 
was the condition of the kingdom during the period covered by their 
reigns ? 

18. What was the greatest offense of Jeroboam (i Ki. 12 : 28 ; 15 : 26, 
34; 16: 19, etc.)? Why is the worship of God under any visible symbol 
a practical denial of his true character? 

19. Where questions of religious and political expediency appear to 
conflict, which should yield, and why (Acts 5 : 29) ? Why should the 
state never be allowed to direct in religious affairs? 

20. Why should political questions be decided on moral grounds? To 
what great political questions of the present time does this principle 
apply? 

21. What divine promise did Jeroboam boldly disregard (i Ki. 11: 38) ? 
What were the consequences of his unsanctified ambition? Why is it 
that any deviation from God's known will is a source of weakness rather 
than of strength? 
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TOPICS FOR SPECIAIi INYESTIOATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. Reasons for a complete separation of church and state. 2. ** Jero- 
boam's sin : " how it worked itself out in the subsequent history of the 
«=^/ ? nation. 3. The significance of the prophecy against Jeroboam's altar 
(I Ki;^ : I, 2), and its fulfillment more than three centuries later (2 Ki. 
23:15, 16). 4. The character and motives of the "old prophet in 
Beth-el" (i Ki . 13: 11 -32). 5. The advantages of- Samaria as a capital 
for the northern kingdom. 6. The migration of the Levites: how it 
weakened Israel and strengthened Judah. 7. The instability of kingdoms 
founded by revolution. 
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Lesson 26. ELIJAH THE PROPHET. His Zeal for 
Jehovah. 

I Ki., chs. 17-19, 21; 2 Ki. 1 : 1—2: 18. 

Note 75. — Jeroboam and his successors had sinned greatly in degrading the 
worship of Jehovah by means of visible symbols. But, as seen in the last lesson, the 
accession of Ahab and his marriage with Jezebel, the . daughter of Ethbaal king of 
Zidon, witnessed a much more radical departure from the national faith. Under Jeze- 
bel's fanatical zeal for her ancestral religion, Ahab became a pliant tool in establishing 
in Israel one of the most horrible religious cults the world has known, that of Baal or 
Moloch. Jehovah's altars were demolished and his prophets slain or driven into 
concealment. 

These defiant attempts to extirpate the worship of Jehovah went on unchecked until 
Elijah, one of the most remarkable characters in Hebrew history, suddenly presented 
himself before Ahab and announced Jehovah's judgments upon the land. The three 
and a half years of drought were followed by the triumph of Elijah over the priests of 
Baal in the memorable scene on Mt. Carmel. But Elijah's unanswerable demonstra- 
tions of Jehovah's power and of Baal's impotency, and his destruction of the priests of 
Baal, seem to have made only a momentary impression. The king and the people 
pursued Iheir wicked courses undeterred either by divine warnings or mercies. 

GOLDEN TEXT: *'And Elijah came near unto all the people, and 
said, How long halt ye between two opinions? if the LORD be God, 
follow him : but if Baal, then follow him." (i Ki. 18 : 21.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class: i Ki. 18:21-39. 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAL REPORT. 

I. Elijah by the brook Cherith (i Ki. 17 : 1-7). 2. Elijah at Zarephath (i Ki. 17 : 8- 
24). 3. The call of Elisha (i Ki. 19: 19-21). 4. Ahab, and Naboth's vineyard (i Ki. 
21 : 1-16). 5. Judgment announced against Ahab (i Ki. 21 : 17-24). 6, Ahab's repent- 
ance (i Ki. 2i:s^-29). 7. Ahaziah's sickness and death (2 Ki., ch. i). 8. The trans- 
lation of EUjah (2 Ki. 2 : 1-18). 
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DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday i Ki., ch. 17. Elijah and the Famine. 

Tuesday i Ki. 18 : 1-20. Elijah's Demand of Ahab. 

Wednesday i Ki. 18 : 21-46. Elijah and the Prophets of BaaL 

Thursday i Ki., ch. 19. Elijah's Flight to Horeb. 

Friday i Ki., ch. 21. Ahab, and Naboth's Vineyard. 

Saturday 2 Ki., ch. i. Elijah, and Ahaziah's Illness. 

Sunday • 2 Ki. 2 : 1-18. The Ascension of Elijah. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
RETIBW AND PBEIilMINAIVr QUESTIONS. 

I. After the political disruption of Solomon's kingdom, what great bond 
still held the sections together? 2. What measures were adopted by 
Jeroboam to sever this bond between them ? 3. Because of these measures, 
what judgments were inflicted upon Jeroboam and his house? 4. What 
was the effect of Jeroboam's sin upon the people? 5^. For what greater 
sin did it prepare the way, in the reign of Ahab? 6. Between Jeroboam 
and Ahab, how many kings reigned over Israel, and who were they? 7. 
What was the general character of their reigns? 8. What is the subject 
of to-day's lesson? its topics? its Golden Text? 

THB liESSON OmXINE, WITH WBITTEN-ANSWBB QUBSTIONS. 

MONDAY. 
1. Elijah*s Demand of Ahab. i Ki. 18: 1-20. 

Note 76. — At Elijah's first appearance to Ahab (i Ki. 17 :0 he announced a 
prolonged drought. This was not only a punishment on the nation for its sins, but a 
direct challenge to Baal as the god of the productive powers of nature. During this 
drought Elijah remained in concealment, first at the brook Cherith (i KL 17 : a-7), and 
then at Zarephath (i Ki. 17 : 8-24). After three years and a half (Lu. 4 : 25), when the 
drought and the resulting famine had become almost unendurable, God commanded 
Elijah again to show himself to Ahab. 

"i . Describe briefly the circumstances attending Elijah^s second appear 
anc« to Ahab. (i Ki. 18 : 1-16.) 



2. What did Elijah demand of Ahab? (i Ki. 18 : 17-20.) 



TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY. 
2. Elijah and the Prophets of Baal, i Ki. 18:21-46. 
3. How did Elijah propose that the power of Jehovah, IsraePs God, 
and of Baal, the god of fire, should be tested? (i Ki, 18 21-24.) 
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4. Tell how the prophets of Baal accepted the challenge, and how 
Elijah mocked their efforts, (i Ki. 18 : 25-29.) 



5. Mention the various precautions taken by Elijah to prove that Je- 
hovah's answer would not be due to a clever trick. 

I Ki. 18 : 30. 
I Ki. 18 : 31-33^. 

I Ki. 18 : 33<^35- 

6. When Elijah's preparations were complete, what did he do? (i Ki. 
18:36,370 



7. How did Jehovah answer his servant, and how did the answer affect 
the people ? (i Ki. 18 : 38-40.) 



8. What further demonstration was given of Jehovah's superiority to 
Baal as the god of nature.^ (i Ki. 18 : 41-45.) 



THURSDAY AND FRIDAY. 
3. Elijah's Flight to Horeb. i Ki., ch. 19. 
9. What threat did Jezebel utter against Elijah on hearing that he had 
slain the prophets of Baal? (i Ki. 19: i, 2.) 



10. How did her message affect the prophet who but a few hours before 
had stood alone against the nation? (i Ki. 19 : 3, 4.) 



1 1 . How was he strengthened in the wilderness, and what journey did 
betake? (i Ki. 19:5-8.) 
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12. What revelation was given to him at Horeb? (i Ki. 19 . 9-14.^ ^'^ 



13. What commission did he receive there? (i Ki. 19: 15-17.) 



<^. 



s 



: 4 



14. What did the Lord tell Elijah, to show him that the situation in 
Israel was not so bad as he had supposed? (i Ki. 19 : 18.) 



SATURDAY. l \ 

liSSSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. . ^^ 

15. How was Elijah's first message to Ahab adapted to show Jehovah's ^ 
p9wer and BaaPs impotence (Note 76) ? How were these things shown "X v . 
by his challenge to the priests of Baal on Mt. Carmel? ^ 

16. Where did Elijah get his authority for proposing a public trial '^ 
between Jehovah and Baal (i Ki. 18:36^)? What do the scenes on the ^ ^ 
day of that trial teach as to the efficacy of prayer (i Ki. 18 : 36-38, 41-45 » ^ 
^/.Jas.5:i7)? J : 

17. What great question did Elijah present to the people for decision 4 :* 
(Golden Text) ? What similar question is presented to people now ? 3 ^ 

18. How did the display of divine power affect the people for the time \ 
being? how permanently? how the king? How alone can a radical change i vj 
of character be effected ? "' -. 

19. Did Elijah, in his despondency, exaggerate the existing evils {comp, V ^ 
I Ki. 19:10 with I Ki. 18:13; 19:18)? What is the usual effect of / • 
religious despondency? What is the best cure for it? ^ - 

20. What great lesson was taught Elijah when he was in the cave at 
Horeb? What encouragement can we draw from this regarding the great > 
conflicts between good and evil at the present time ? ^ "^ * 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAI. INVESTIGATION AND T^OUOBIT. I ; 

I. Baal and Baal-worship. 2. The character of Ahab. 3. The infiu-^ 
ence of Jezebel over Ahab as shown in the matter of Naboth's vineyard. ^ ' • 
4. The character of Obadiah. 5. Elijah's personal appearance and/^ ^ 
character. 6. Carmel, and the site of Elijah's sacrifice. 7. The nature 
and success of Elijah's work in Israel. 8. Elijah's conduct toward Aha- 
ziah's messengers. 9. The translation of Elijah. 10. The relation of 
Moses and Elijah to the Old Testament revelation, and their appearance 
at the transfiguration of Christ. 
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■ Lesson 27. THE PROPHET ELISHA, AND THE 

REBELLION OF JEHU. Baal-worship Destroyed 
t: in Samaria. 

;^ -, 2 Ki. 2 : 19-25; 3 : 4-27; chs. 4, 5, 9, 10. 

*- ^ Note 77 • — Elisha presented a striking contrast to his predecessor, both in his 

^ o personal character and in his work. Elijah's zeal for Jehovah had made him hated 

*tr and feared. He was Jehovah's prophet of fire in opposition to Baal the god of fire. 

^ ; He appeared at the most unexpected times and places as a messenger of judgment. 

. *> ^ *He wrought only one miracle of mercy, and that for a woman beyond the borders of 

1 Israel. Elisha's miracles, on the contrary, were for the most part beneficent. During 

j his long ministry of more than fifty years he resided successively in Jericho, in Samaria, 

'^ and in Dothan, mingled in familiar, sympathetic intercourse with men, became the 

[ ^ trusted counsellor of kings, and in times of war was the chief helper of the nation. 

--.. - d It is instructive to note that he was also well known in Damascus, and that his mission 

J i included an announcement to Hazael of his succession to the throne of Syria (2 Ki. 

- " ^ 8 : 7-13). While some of his miracles seem trivial, others are among the most remark- 

C c able in the Old Testament. 

-^ • * ^ Elisha's connection with the political movements of his time assumed no prominence 

"'-7 ' l until the close of the reign of Joram, the son of Ahab and Jezebel. Joram's reaction 

'" ^ l from the worship of Baal was not sufficiently pronounced to satisfy Elisha. Through 

yi 'j fi one of the sons of the prophets, he anointed Jehu to be king over Israel, and to carry 

' V ^ out the doom on Ahab's house which had been predicted by Elijah. By a rapid suc- 

,. ;,"^ cession of bold and atrocious murders Jehu made a clean sweep of all the family and 

.. "" "- the partisans of Ahab, both in Jezreel and in Samaria. At the same time he destroyed 

r .5 almost the entire royal house of Judah, which had become greatly corrupted through 

■* ^ *! intermarriage with the house of Ahab. Through deceitful protestations of loyalty to 

- * 'r Baal, he lured a great multitude of his priests, prophets, and other followers into the 

*" temple of Baal at Samaria, where every one was slain. The images of Baal were then 

.1 broken up and burned, and the great temple itself leveled to the ground. In this way 

• ^' Jehu declared his " zeal for the Lord." 

^ "^ GOLDEN TEXT : " Their sorrows shall be multiplied that exchange 
' ^the Lord for another god." (Ps., 16 : 4a.) 

'■-. ■* 1 

"r. -^ SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : 2 Ki. 5:1-19. 

" '• Note 78. — The historical significance , of this lesson pertains mostly to the fulfill* 

- - ' ment of the prophecies against the house of Ahab, through its extermination by the 

J ' - hand of Jehu, and to the destruction by him of Baal-worship in Samaria. Hence the 

^ " lesson questions are confined to that part of the subject. Particular attention, however, 

TV is requested to the beautiful stories of the prophet Elisha in the Topics for Special 

Report. 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAL REPORT. 

I. The healing of the waters of Jericho, and the punishment of the children at 
Beth-el (2 Ki. 2 : 19-25). 2. Elisha's assistance to the allied kings in the war against 
Moab (2 Ki. 3 : 4-27). 3. The muhiplying of the widow's oil (2 Ki. 4 : 1-7). 4. The 
woman of Shunem and her son (2 Ki. 4: 8-37). 5. The poisonous pottage, and the 
twenty loaves (2 Ki. 4:38-44). 6. The healing of Naaman, and the punishment of 
^ Gehazi (2 Ki. 5 : 1-27). 7, The story of the lost axe-head (2 Ki. 6:1-7). 
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DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday 2 Ki. 2 : 19-25 ; 4 : 1-7, Short Stories of Elisha's Deeds. 

38-44; 6:1-7. 

Tuesday 2 Ki. 3 : 4-27. Moab*s Rebellion against Israel. 

Wednesday.. 2 Ki. 4: 8-37. The Woman of Shunem and her Son. 

Thursday . . .2 Ki., ch. 5. Naaman's Leprosy Healed. 

Friday 2 Ki. 9 : 1-28. The Anointing of Jehu, and the Slaying 

of Joram and Ahaziah. 
Saturday. . . . 2 Ki. 9 : 30—10 : 14. The Royal Houses of Israel and Judah 

destroyed. 
Sunday 2 Ki. 10 : 15-36. Baal-worship in Samaria Destroyed. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

RETISW AND PIUSI.IMINABT QUBSTIONS. 

I. What was the subject of the last lesson? 2. Wherein did Ahab sin 
against the Lord above all the kings of Israel who had preceded him ? 
3. What was Elijah's first message to Ahab? 4. How long before Elijah 
again showed himself to the king? 5. What formed the climax of Elijah's 
eiForts to restore the worship of Jehovah in Israel? 6. How was he 
aflfected by the result? 7. How was he taught that moral victories cannot 
be won by force? 8. What is the title of to-day's lesson? its topics? its 
Golden Text? 9. Mention some of the special characteristics of the work 
of the prophet Elisha (Note 77). 

THE IJSS»ON OUXLINX:, WITH WRITTEN-ANSWBR QUESTIONS. 

MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 
L The Anointing of Jehu, and the Slaying of Joram and Ahaziah. 

2 Ki. 9 : 1-28. 
Note 79. — Joram Talso called " Jehofam ") , a son of Ahab, was king of Israel, 
and his nephew, Ahaziah, grandson of Ahab, was king of Judah. 

I. What commission was given by Elisha to one of the sons of the 
prophets? (2 Ki. 9 : 1-3.) 



2. For what purpose was Jehu anointed king over Israel? (2 Ki. 9: 
4-10.) 



3. What conversation ensued after Jehu's return to the officers of the 
army? (2 Ki. 9: 11, 12.) 



4. Upon hearing Jehu's statement, what was done by them, and what 
did he himself do? (2 Ki. 9: 13-16^.) 
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5. When Jehu approached the royal residence in Jezreel, how did he 
treat the king's messengers? (2 Ki. 9 : a 7-20.) 



6. When Joram, king of Israel and Ahaziah/his nephew, king of 
Judah drove out to meet Jehu, what followed? (2 Ki. 9 : 21-28.) 



WEDNESDAY. 
2. The Royal Houses of Israel and Judah Destroyed. 
2 Ki. 9 : 30 — 10 : 14. • ^ 
7. What was the fate of Jezebel, and what prophecy was thereby 
fulfiUed? (2 Ki. 9:30-37.) 



8. Describe briefly how the relatives and friends of Ahab were exter- 
minated. (2 Ki. 10; i-ii, 17..) 



9. How did the brethren of Ahaziah fall into Jehu's hands, and what 
was the result? (2 Ki. 10 : 12-14.) 



THURSDAY AND FRIDAY. 
3. Baal-worship in Samaria Destroyed. 2 KL 10:15-36. 
10. Describe the meeting between Jehu and Jehonadab. (2 Ki. 10: 



II. What measures were employed by Jehu to get the worshipers of 
Baal into his power? (2 Ki. 10 : 18-21.) 



12. What marks of distinction were given to the Baal- worshipers, and 
in what service did Jehu engage to quiet any possible suspicions? (2 Ki. 
10 • 22-25^. ) 
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13. Tell how Jehu, when all his preparations were completet ** de- 
stroyed Baal out of Israel/' (2 Ki. 10 : 25^28.) 



14. Wherein did Jehu's "zeal for Jehovah" fail? (2 Ki. 10:29-31.) 



i^. What national reverses were experienced by the northern kingdom 
dunng his reign? (2 Ki. 10 : 32, 33.) 



SATURDAY. 
USSSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIOXirS FOR DISCUSSION. 

16. How did Baal-worship become established in the northern kingdom? 
In what way had it obtained a foothold in Judah (2 Ki 8:16-18; 2 Chron. 
22 : 2-4) ? What, unquestionably, would have been the religious conse- 
quences to those kingdoms if the house of Ahab had continued to control 
their destinies? 

17. Who was the dominating and evil genius of the house of Ahab? 
Had this house ever shown any tendency to reform? What made the 
merciless destruction of the whole family a prime necessity? When is 
revolution necessary? 

18. In battling with an evil so strongly intrenched, what would probably 
have resulted if Jehu had tried gentle and humane measures? In the case 
of notorious criminals, why is the prompt and pitiless exiecution of the law 
the greatest kindness to society? 

19. Whnt lessons are taught by the life and death of Jezebel? What 
does the fate of Ahaziah teach as to keeping bad company? What do 
you think of the purity of Jehu's ** zeal for Jehovah '* ? 

20. How does the character of Elisha, as brought out in the Topics for 
Special Report, contrast with the character of the rulers of Israel at this 
time ? For what was Elisha especially distinguished ? 

TOPICS FOR SPSCIAI. INTESTIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. Mesha, king of Moab, and the Moabite stone." 2. The importance 
attached to Jehovah's prophets, in the northern kingdom. 3. Why the 
commission given to Elijah to anoint Jehu (i Ki. 19: 16) was not fulfilled 
by him. 4. The extent to which Jehu's measures can be justified. 5. 
Respects in which his conduct cannot be justified, 6. A correct estimate 
of Jehu's motives and character. 7. Jehonadab and the Rechabites. 
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Lesson 28. THE SYRIAN WARS. The Recovery of 

Political Power under Jeroboam H. The 

Prophet Amos. 

I Ki., ch. 20; 22: 1-40; 2 Ki. 6: 8 — 8: 15; ch. 13; 14: 23-29; Amos, chs. 1-9. 

900-744 B.C. 
Note 80. — The Syrian wars of the northern kingdom were among the most 
important events in its history. They began about thirty years after the death of 
Solomon and continued, at intervals, for nearly 150 years. At one time (about 800 
B.C.) the Syrians under Hazael occupied large portions of Israelitish territory and 
seem to have held the kingdom in a species of subjection. Afterwards Israel recovered 
itself, and under Jeroboam II broke the power of Syria and conquered much of its 
territory. These wars divide themselves into four parts, as follows : — 

1. Conflicts with Ben-hadad I (about 900 b.c). At the request of Asa, king 
of Judah, who was at war with Baasha, king of Israel, Ben-hadad I invaded the 
northern part of Israel and captured several of its cities (i Ki. 15 : 16-21). This was 
the beginning of the long series of conflicts between Syria and Israel. 

2. Conflicts with Ben-hadad II (875 (?)-845 b.c). These conflicts occurred 
during the lives of Elijah and Elisha. They were less important to the history of Israel 
than were those of the subsequent periods, but, through the close connection with the 
work of these two prophets, they are recorded much more fully. Indeed, almost all 
the detailed statements of Scripture regarding the Syrian wars belong to this period. 

In Ahab's reign Ben-hadad II twice invaded Israel, but was defeated with great loss 
(i Ki., ch. 20). Ahab, in alliance with Jehoshaphat of Judah, afterwards renewed the 
war, but was slain and his army disbanded (i Ki. 22 : 1-40). For a long time preda- 
tory excursions from one side or the other were common. In one of these was capn 
tured the little Israelitish maid whose suggestion led to the healing of Naaman by 
Elisha (2 Ki., ch. 5). Ben-hadad's subsequent campaigns were often frustrated by 
Elisha, who through his prophetic knowledge revealed' Ben-hadad's plans to the king of 
Israel (2 Ki. 6 : 8-12). 

3. Disastrous Conflicts with Hazael (844-799 b.c). It had been revealed 
to Elijah at Mt. Horeb (i Ki. 19: 15-17) and was foretold by Elisha (2 Ki. 8 : 12, 13) 
that Hazael, the successor of Ben-hadad II, was to be a scourge of Israel. This 
proved true, for by his victories and oppressions he reduced the kingdom to the direst 
extremities during the reigns of Jehu and Jehoahaz (2 Ki. 10 : 32, 33 ; 13 : 3-7). 

4. The Victories of Joash and Jeroboam II (799-744 b.c). Notwithstand- 
ing the extremely low estate into which Israel had been brought by Hazael, it was 
rescued by Joash (2 Ki. 13 : 25) and his son, Jeroboam II, who by a series of brilliant 
victories over Hazael's son, Ben-hadad III, conquered Syria, and for a time restored 
the kingdom of Israel to much of its greatness in the time of Solomon (2 Ki. 
14:25-28). 

The Prophets during this Period. The activity of the prophets during this 
period was very remarkable. They seem to have entertained a reasonable hope of 
restoring the nation to the worship of Jehovah, and therefore in spite of all its sins 
gave their influence in its favor. In particular, Elisha's repeated interpositions in 
behalf of the kingdom in times of war were of the greatest service in saving it from 
destruction. The reign of Jeroboam II is made especially memorable by the fact that 
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now the prophets began to put their communications into permanent form. Among 
the earliest of these written prophecies were those of Amos and Hosea. 

QOLrDBN TEXT : " Pear not : for they that be with us are more than 
they that be with them." (a Ki. 6 : i6.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : a Ki. 6 : 8-23. 

PULL DAILY READINGS. 

Monday, i Ki., ch. ao. Tuesday, i Ki. 22 : 1-40. Wednesday, a Ki. 6 : 8—8 : 15. 
Thursday, 2 Ri., ch. 13 ; 14 : 23-29. Friday, Amos, chs. 1-3. Saturday, Amos, 
chs. 4-6. Sunday, Amos, chs, 7-9. 

TOPICS POR SPECIAL REPORT. 

I. Ben-hadad II's first campaign against Ahab (i Ki. 20: 1-22). 2. Elisha and the 
Syrian troop (2 Ki. 6 : 8-23). 3. The siege of Samaria and the famine (2 Ki. 6 : 24 — 
7 : 20). 4. Elisha's message to Hazael (2 Ki. 8 : 7-15). 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 
Note 81. — Summary of i Ki. 20 : 1-22. Ben-hadad II, having provoked a war 
with Israel, invaded the coimtry. proceeding as far as Samaria itself, but was defeated 
with great slaughter. A prophet who had predicted this defeat warned Ahab to pre- 
pare for Ben-hadad's return the next year. 

Monday i Ki. 20 : 23-43. Ben-hadad II's Second Invasion of 

Israel. 

Tuesday i Ki. 22 : 1-40. Israel and Judah Allied against Syria. 

Note 82. — Summary of 2 Ki. 6 : 8—8 : 15. Ben-hadad II attempted, but foiled, 
to capture Elisha, who had revealed his plans to the kin^ of Israel (6:8-23). ^^ 
thereupon gathered all his forces and laid siege to Samaria. When the city was on 
the point of being starved into surrendering, EHisha predicted a speedy abundance 
(6 : ^—y : 2) . This was brought about by a sudden panic among the Synans, who left 
everything and fled. Their flight was revealed to the king of Israel by four lepers 
(7: 3-20). Subsequently. Elisha visited Damascus and announced to Hazael that he 
was to be king of Syria (8 : 7-15). 

Wednesday 2 Ki., ch. 13. HazaePs Oppression of Israel. 

Thursday 2 Ki. 14 : 23-29. The Syrian Power Broken by Jero- 
boam II. 

Friday Amos, chs. i, 2. The Prophetic Imprecations of Amos. 

Saturday Amos, chs. 4, 6. Prophecies of Approaching Judgment. 

Sunday Amos, chs. 7, 8. Visions of Punishment and Captivity. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
RBYIBW AND PRBI.IMINABT QUBSTIONS. 

I. Who was Elijah's successor? 2. What characteristics distinguished 
him from Elijah? 3. Mention some of his wonderful deeds. 4. For 
what special purpose was Jehu anointed king over Israel? 5. How did 
he discharge his mission in respect to the house of Ahab? 6. How did 
he root out Baal-worship in Samaria? 7. What is the subject of to-day's 
lesson? its topics? its Golden Text? 8. What, in general, is true regard- 
ing tlie Syrian wars of Israel (Note 80) ? 9. Into what four parts are they 
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divided? lo. What was the relation of the prophets to the kingdom, 
during the period of these wars? ii. For what, in connection with the 
prophets, is the reign of Jeroboam II especially memorable? 

THE I.£SSOX OUTI.INE, WITH WBITTEN-ANSWER QUESTIONS. 

MONDAY. 
1. Ben«hadad II's Second Invasion of Israel, i Ki. 20:23-43. 
(About 860 B.C.) • 
I. How early in the history of Israel did its Syrian wars begin? (Note 
80.) 



2. What was the issue of Ben-hadad IPs second campaign against 
Ahab? (i Ki. 20:26-30.) 



3. How did Ahab treat his vanquished enemy? (t Ki. 20: 31-34.) 



4. Tell briefly how Ahab was rebuked for his clemency, (i Ki. 20 : 
35-43) 



TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY. 

2. Israel and Judah Allied against Syria, i Ki. 22 : 1-40, 

cf, 2 Chron., ch. 18. 

(854 B.c.) 

5. Why did Ahab form an alliance with Jehoshaphat? (i Ki. 22 : 1-4.) 



6. How did Ahab's prophets show their approval of his project? (i Ki. 
22: 5, 6, 10-12.) 



7. What was Micaiah's message from Jehovah? (i Ki. 22: 14, 17.) 



8. Through what remarkable vision did Micaiah learn that Ahab's 
prophets, who professed to speak for Jehovah, had prophesied lies? 
(I Ki. 22: 19-23.) 
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9. What resulted from Ahab's disregard of Micaiah's warning? (i Ki. \ . 
22 : 29-37.) s 



THURSDAY. 
3. Hazael's Oppression of Israel. 2 Ki., ch. 13. 

(Between 843-799 B.C.) s3 

10. What was the effect of Hazael's oppression of Israel in the reign of 
Jehoahaz? (2 Ki. 13 : 3, 4, 7, 22, 23.) ^ 



II. Describe briefly the interview between Joash (also called Jehoash) \ 
ind the dying Elisha. (2 Ki. 13 : 14-19.) .^ 



12. How were Elisha's words fulfilled in the subsequent wars of Joash 
with Syria? (2 Ki. 13 : 25.) 



.V 



FRIDAY. ^^ 

4. The Syrian Power Broken by Jeroboam II. 2 Ki. 14:23-29. •, ; 

(Between 784-744 B.C.) v^C 

13. How far did Jeroboam 11 by his conquests extend the territory of X 
Israel? (2 Ki. 14: 25, 28.) 



14. What reason is assigned for these extraordinary successes? (2 Ki. 
14:26,27.) 



SATURDAY. /.' 

LESSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. ^ 

15. Why was Ahab's easy-going leniency towards Ben-hadad a sin, not ? T 

only against Israel, but against God (i Ki. 20 : 28-42) ? What kind ot ^ > 

^ weakness is sinful ? ~^~ i 

^ 16. How did Jehoshaphat sin in entering into alliance with Ahab (2 ^ 

Chron. 19:1, 2)? What should be the attitude of those who fear God ^» ., 

,. > towards those who are his open enemies? What results commonly follow "^ 

intimacies between the^.d two classes of persons? 
\ ^ 17. What does the scene at Elisha's deathbed (2 Ki. 13: 14-19) teach 

as to the value of his services to his country? Who are the truest 
. - patriots? 

r^ ' 18. If Joash understood the prophet's symbolism, why did he not 

strike more times? What is the real measure of our faith? 
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TOPICS FOB SPECIAL INTE8TIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

I . The personal and political consequences of Ahab's foolish kindness 
to Ben-hadad. 2. False prophets of Jehovah in Israel. 3. Micaiah's 
vision of a lying spirit from the Lord. 4. The kings of the Hittites and 
of the Egyptians (2 Ki. 7:6). 5. Additional facts concerning Ahab's 
reign learned from the Moabite stone, and from the Assyrian inscriptions. 
6. The extent of the kingdom of Israel under Jeroboam II compared 
with its extent under David and Solomon. 7. The- prophet Amos : his 
relation to his times. 



Lesson 29. THE END OF THE NORTHERN KING- 
DOM. The People Carried into Captivity by 
the Assyrians- The Prophet Hosea. 

Hosea, chs. 6-14; 2 Ki. 15:8-31; ch. 17. 

Note 83. — The reign of Jeroboam II was only a burst of glory before the extinc- 
tion of the kingdom. This external prosperity, which only bred internal corruption 
more abundantly, did not blind the eyes of Jehovah's prophets. In the midst of it. 
Hosea, with great earnestness, prophesied the speedy and utter destruction of thf 
nation (Hos., chs. 4-13). 

Nor did the prophets fail to discover the agency through which this doom wa* 
approaching. Assyria, one of the most warlike nations of the ancient world, had 
rapidly been gathering strength for the subjugation of western Asia. Shalmaneser II 
many years before had extorted tribute from Jehu. But the great Syrian confederacy, 
lying between Israel and Assyria, while inflicting severe injuries on the former, as we 
have seen, had in reality been its defense against the latter. This defense was practi- 
cally removed when Syria, weakened by long struggles with Assyria, fell before the 
victorious arms of Jeroboam II. 

Jeroboam's death was followed by another period of anarchy in Israel. Menahem 
was compelled to buy off the invading Assyrians with the payment of about $1,800,000, 
which he extorted from the rich men of his kingdom. Pekahiah his son reigned only 
two years, and was dethroned by Pekah, during whose reign Tiglath-pileser II stripped 
away a portion of Israel's northern territory. Pekah was deposed and murdered by 
Hoshea, who retained the throne by becoming a vassal of the Assyrian king. But 
when Hoshea, trusting to Egypt for help, attempted to throw off the Assyrian yoke, 
Shalmaneser IV invaded Israel, and laid siege to Samaria, which was captured by 
Sargon, his successor, after a stubborn resistance lasting three years. The Assyrians 
thereupon carried the leading citizens of Israel into captivity and put an end to the 
kingdom. The places of those who were deported were gradually replaced by a mixed 
population with a debased worship. 

GOLDEN TEXT : " The covenant that I have made with you ye 
shall not forget ; neither shall ye fear other gods : but the LORD your 
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God shall ye fear ; and he shall deliver you out of the hand of all your 
enemies." (2 Ki. 17 : 38, 39.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class: a Ki. 17:7-23. 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday Hosea, ch. 6. Ephraim's Superficial Repentance. 

Tuesday Hosea, ch. 8. The Judgment upon Ephraim at Hand. 

Wednesday Hosea, ch. 10. The Assyrian Captivity Foretold. 

Thursday Hosea, ch. 14. Ephraim's Only Way of Escape. 

Friday 2 Ki. 15; 8-31 . A Period of Anarchy in Israel. 

Saturday 2 Ki. 17: 1-23. The Reign of Hoshea, and the Fall of 

Samaria. 
Sunday 2 Ki. 17: 24-41. The Mixed Population and Debased 

Worship in Samaria. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

REVIEW AND FBELIMINABT QUESTIONS. 

I. ^yhat was the subject of the last lesson? 2. Into what four parts 
were these wars divided? 3. Which part is most fully recorded, and 
why? 4. What alliance against Syria was formed during this period? 5. 
Mention some instances in which Elisha rendered efficient aid to Israel in 
these wars. 6. Who was the last great prophet of the northern kingdom? 
7. What was the burden of his message? 8. What three other great 
prophets had preceded him? 9. What is the title of to-day's lesson? its 
topics? its Golden Text? 

THE LESSON OUTI.INE, WITH WRITTEN-ANSWER QUESTIONS, 

MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 
1. A Period of Anarcliy in Israel. 2 Ki. 15:8-31. (744-734 B.C.) 
I . What was the character of the last king of Jehu's dynasty ? (2 Ki. 
15:8-12.) 



2. How was his successor, Shjalhjm, overthrown? (2 Ki. 15 : 13-15.) 



3. What was the character of Meg|}iem's reign? (2 Ki. 15': 17, 18.) 



4. What was the chief event of his reign? (2 Ki. 15 : 19, 20.) 

5. Describe the reign of Pekahiah. (2 Ki. 15 : 23-25.)^ 
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^ y 6. What was the leading event in Pekah's reign? (2 Ki. 15 : 29.) 



•^ ]^^ WEDNESDAY. 

^^ 2. The Reign of Hoshea, and the Fall of Samaria. 2 Ki. 17: 1-23. 

5^ (734-722 B.C.) 

'\ 7. How did Hoshea cope to the throne, and what was the. character 

^ of his reign? .»•-""„• *♦- O'^**--' C* » ^ - - "^ ^. - v > ■ 

: 2 Ki. 15 : 30. ' . ' ' 

"■- > 

: ^ 2 Ki. 17 : 2. 









8. What were his relations to Assyria? (2 Ki. 17 : 3 ; see Note 83.) 



^ 'Y 9- How did he lose the fevor of the king of Assyria, and what was the 

result? 

2 Ki. 17 : 4. 

2 Ki. 17 : 5, 6. (See Note 83.) 



THURSDAY. 



3. The Mixed Population and Debased Worship in Samaria. , c \ 
2Ki. 17:24-41. • ' /• * ^'^ 

10. Who filled the places of the Israelites who were deported from the 
northern kingdom? (2 Ki. 17 : 24.) 



V 

^^ ' II. What resulted from the desolation of the land, and what reason did 

the new settlers assign for it? (2 Ki. 17 : 25, 26.) 



12. What remedy was applied, and what followed? 
2 Ki. 17 : 27, 28. 

2Ki. 17:29,33. 

FRIDAY AND SATURDAY. 
liESSON TBACHINOS, WITH QUBSTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 

13. What reason is assigned for the disasters which finally extinguished 
the kingdom of Israel (2 Ki. 17 ;.7, 8) ? How did the people show their 
disregard for Jehovah's commandments (2 Ki. 17 : 9-12) ? 
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14. How did the Lord endeavor to recall them to their allegiance to 
himself (2 Ki. 17; 13)? What was the effect of his efforts to save the 
nation (2 Ki. 17: 14-17)? 

15. What warnings did the Lord send them through the prophet Hosea 

glos. 5:8, 9, 14; 8: 1-4; 10: 7, 8, 13-15)? How did he plead with 
em to repent (Hos. 14 : i, 4-9) ? 

16. When the nation proved irreclaimable, what did the Lord do 
(2 Ki. 17: 18, 20-23)? How might Israel have been saved from being 
crushed even by the power of Assyria (Golden Text) ? 

17. What followed from the great increase of material prosperity in the 
time of Jeroboam II (Note 83) ? Why does the increase of wealth and 
luxury so often end in personal or national decay? 

18. What does ** Jeroboam's sin" teach us as to the value in the long 
run of a purely worldly policy? What does it teach as to the danger of 
tampering with the pure and spiritual worship of God ? 

19. What are we taught by the history of the northern kingdom as to 
God's hatred of sin? What as to his patience with the sinner and his 
desire for his repentance ? 

TOPICS FOR SF£ClAIi INTESTIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. The moral condition of Israel as described in the book of Hosea. 
2. Jehovah's gracious attitude towards Israel as depicted by Hosea. 3. 
The rise and early history of the Assyrian empire. 4. The reign of 
Tiglath-pileser II. 5. The probable extent of the deportation of Israelites 
as indicated in the Assyrian inscriptions. 6. Were the ten tribes really 
** lost "? 7. The origin of the ** Samaritans." 



Lesson 30. THE SOUTHERN KINGDOM FROM 

REHOBOAM TO UZZIAH. The Period 

of Highest Prosperity. 

(931-739 B.C.) 

I Ki. 15; 1-24; 22:41-50; 2 Ki. 8: 16-29; chs. 1 1, 12; 14: i— 15:'7; 2 Chron. 

13: I — 18: i; chs. 19-26. 

Note 84. — Having completed our study of the history of the northern kingdom, 
we now go back and take up the history of the southern kingdom (see Note 73) . 

Note 85. — The reign of Rehoboam (931-915 B.C.) has been already sufficiently 
noticed in Lesson 23, second quarter. The reign of his successor, Abijam, — Abijah 
in Chronicles, — (915-913), was chiefly distinguished by a vigorous attempt to subdue 
Israel. 

Asa's long and prosperous reign (913-873) was marked by zealous reformations in 
religion, and by a perfected military organization. The efficiency of the latter was 
demonstrated in the defeat inflicted upon Zerah the Ethiopian (2 Chron. I4'9~'5)i 
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who is to be identified perhaps with Osorken, son of Shishak, king of Egypt Never- 
theless, when Baasha of Israel tried to encroach upon the domain of Judah, Asa, 
instead of relying upon his army and upon the help of Jehovah, formed an alliance 
with Ben-hadad I of Syria (see Note 80, i), for which he was severely rebuked by 
Hanani the seer (2 Chron. 16 : 7-9). 

Jehoshaphat (873-849) strengthened himself so greatly that his favor was courted by 
other rulers. His alliance with Israel (2 Chron. 18 : i), cemented by the marriage of 
his son Joram with Athaliah, daughter of Ahab and Jezebel (2 Ki. 8:16-18), warn 
the most important political event of this period. 

Joram (849-842) the husband, and Ahaziah (842) , the spn of Athaliah, were wholly 
under her evil influence, which was exerted in favor of Baal-worship in Judah. But 
when Ahaziah was slain in Jehu's destruction of the house of Ahab (2 Ki. 10: 1-14), 
Athaliah, as queen-mother, at once seized the crown and slew all that remained of the 
house of David, except the infant Joash (Jehoash) who was secreted in the house of 
Jehovah (2 Ki. 11 : 1-3). Athaliah (842-837) was finally deposed by a conspiracy of 
the priest Jehoiada, who put the youthful Joash (837-798) on the throne (2 KL 
11:4-16). A renewal of the national covenant with Jehovah followed, together with 
a destruction of Baal images. In the latter part of his reign Joash departed from the 
V/ise counsels of his youth, and even slew the priest who had denounced his apostasy 
(a Chron. 24: 20-22). A little later, Hazael of Syria invaded Judah, but was bought 
off by a heavy tribute (2 Ki. 12 : 17, 18). 

Amaziah (798-770) did not maintain the pure worship of Jehovah. His great 
victory over the Edomites (2 Chron. 25 : 5-13) filled him with an arrogant desire to 
measure arms with Joash of Israel. The latter was reluctant to engage in such a 
conflict, but finally marched his army into Judah, defeated Amaziah, stripped the 
temple of its treasures, and demolished the northern wall of Jerusalem (2 Chron. 
25:17-24). 

Uzziah, or Azariah (781-739) , reigned long and in the main righteously, but his last 
years were clouded by the plague of leprosy, and he was compelled to abdicate the 
throne. During his time Judah reached the summit of her power and influence, just 
as Israel did at the same period under the leadership of his great contemporary 
Jeroboam II (see 2 Chron., ch. 26). 

GOLDEN TEXT: " And as they went forth, jehoshaphat stood and 
said, Hear me, O Judah, and ye inhabitants of Jerusalem ; believe in 
the Lord your God, so shall ye be established." (2 Chron. 20 : 20^.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class: a Chron. ao:ao-3a 

FULL DAILY READINGS. 

Note 86.— The Books of Chronicles were compiled long after the books 
of Kings. They deal with matters of interest to the southern kingdom, especially 
the Teligious practices of the nation, and do not notice affairs of the northern king- 
dom except when intimately connected with the history of Judah. Particular attention 
is called to the following Full Daily Readings, which include the history of Judah 
from Abijam to Uzziah. (The history of Rehoboam is given in Lesson 23, second 
quarter.) 

Monday, Abijam and Asa, i Ki. 15 : 1-24 ; 2 Chron., ch. 13. Tuesday, Asa, 
continued, 2 Chron., chs. 14-16. WEDNESDAY, Jehoshaphat, i Ki. 22 : 41-50 ; 2 Chron. 
17 : 1 — 18 : 1 ; ch. 19. Thursday, Jehoshaphat, continued, 2 Chron., ch. 20, <^ 2 Ki. 
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Progressivi 
Grad*. 



Monday. 
Tuesday. 



I Ki. 15 : 1-24. 
2Chron,i7: 1 — 18: 1 



3 : 4-27. Friday, Joram and Ahaziah, a Ki. 8 : 16-99; 2 Chron. 21 : i — 22:9. SAT- 
URDAY, Athaliah and Joash, 2 Ki., chs. 11, 12, cf. 2 Cbron. 22 : 10 — 24 : 27. SUNDAY, 
Amaziah and Uzziah, 2 Chron., chs. 25, 26, ^ 2 Ki. 14 : i — 15 : 7. 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

The Reigns of Abijam and Asa. 
Jehoshaphat's Prosperity and Zeal : his 

Alliance with Ahab. 
Joram and Ahaziah : the Evil Results 

of the Alliance. 
The Rebellion against Queen Athaliah. 
Joash, and the Repair of the Temple. 
Amaziah's Great Victory and Great 

Defeat 
Uzziah's Prosperity and Leprosy. 



Wednesday. 2 Chron. 21 : i — 22 : 9, 



Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Sunday. 



2Ki. II: 1-20. 

2 Ki. II :2i — 12:21. 

2 Chron., ch. 25. 

2 Chron., ch. 26. 



OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

BKTIKW AND PREI^IMINABY QUESTIONS. 

I. What was the political condition of the kingdom of Israel under 
Jeroboam II? its moral and religious condition? 2. What speedy judg- 
ment upon the nation was predicted by Hosea? 3. How had Syria, not- 
withstanding its hostility to Israel, been the defense of Israel against a 
more formidable foe ? 4. How was the power of Ass)rria shown in Israel 
during the reigns of Menahem and Pekah? 5. What events led to the 
fall of Samaria and the overthrow of the northern kingdom? 6. What 
were the moral causes that worked out this result? 7. What is the title 
of to-day's lesson? its topics? its Golden Text? 

THE I.ESSON OUTLINE, WITH WBITTEN-ANSWER QUESTIONS. 

Note 87. — In connection with each of the following lesson topics, compare as &r 
as possible the parallel account as indicated in the Full Daily Readings abore. 

MONDAY. 
1. Jehoshaphat's Prosperity and Zeal : his Alliance with Ahab. 
2 Chron. 17: i — 18: I. 
Note 88. — Though the southern kingdom increased in strenfi[th to Uzziah's time, 
the alliance of Jehoshaphat and his successors with the house of Ahab greatly HeuuU- 
tated the growth of evil practices in Judah, and was an important turning point in the 
religious history of the nation. From this time idolatry broke out again and again and 
led, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of the prophets and piOus kings, to the moral 
decay and final ruin of the kingdom. Jehoshaphat's alliance with Ahab and its con- 
sequences, therefore, are made the principal topics of this lesson. 

1. What was the foundation of Jehoshaphaf s prosperity? (2 Chron. 
17:3-5) 

2. What special evidences of his zeal for Jehovah are recorded? 
V. 6. 

vs. 7-9. 
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3. What were some of the results of his piety and zeal? 

V. ID. 



V. n. 



vs. 12, 13. 

4. What was the most important political event of his reign? (2 Chron. 
j8 : I, (/". I Ki. 22 : 1-4; Note 85 ; and Lesson 28, topic for Tuesday and 
Wednesday, for the particulars of this event.) 



5. How was this alliance more closely cemented ? (Note 85,^. 2 Ki. 
8:16-18.) 



TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY. 
2. Joram and Ahaziah : The Evil Results of the Alliance. 
2 Chron. 21 : I — 22: 9. 
6. How did Joram (Jehoram) of Judah begin his reign? (2 Chron. 
21 : 1-4.) 



Note 89. — This was the first occurrence of this kind in Judah,,although similar 
massacres had frequently taken place in Israel (cf, i Ki. 15: a8, 29; '16: 11, la; a Ki, 
10:6-9, II, 17, etc.). 

7. For what sins was Joram especially denounced by Elijah the prophet? 
(2 Chron. -21 ; 12, 13.) 



8. How was he thought of by his people? (2 Chron. 21 : 19^, 20.) 



9. Who was the evil genius of Joram and of his son Ahaziah ? 
(2 Chron. 21 : 6; 22 : 2-4.) 



10. How did Jehovah's curse on the wicked house of Ahab affect the 
royal family of Judah? (2 Chron. 22:7-9, cf. Lesson 27, topic for 
Wednesday.) 
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THURSDAY. 
3. The Rebellion against Queen Athaliah. 2 Ki. 1 1 : 1-20. 
II. How did the infant Joash (Jeho^sh) escape when Athaliah seized 
the throne of Judah? (2 Ki. 11 : 1-3.) 



12. Describe briefly the plan whereby Jehoiada, the priest, six years 
later secured the coronation of Joash. (2 Ki. 11 ; 4-12.) 



I 



13. What became of Athaliah? (2 Ki. 11 : 13-16.) 



14. What measures of reform were promoted by Jehoiada? (2 K?. 
11:17,18.) 



FRIDAY. 
4. Joash, and the Repair of the Temple. 2 Ki. n : 21 — 12: 21. 
15.^ What was the general character of Joash's reign? (2 Ki. 12 : 1-3.) 



16. How did he show his zeal for the temple? (2 Ki. 12 : 4-12.) 



17. In the latter part of his reign what danger threatened his kingdom, 
and how was it averted? (2 Ki. 12 : 17, 18.) 



18. What does the chronicler give as the reason for this trouble? 
(2 Chron. 24: 17-24.) 



Pfote 90. — For particulars concerning the reigns of Amaiiah and Uzziah, see 
f^otc 83, and Full Daily Readings for Sunday. 

SATURDAY. 
1.ISSSOX TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 

19. What may we infer from the Golden Text as to Jehoshaphat's knowl- 
edge of what he ou^ht to do in order to ael'end and maintain his kingclon' 
in Chron. 20:20^)? Why then did he make an alliance with Ahab 
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What practical lesson may we draw from this as to the ordering of our 
own lives ? 

20. Trace the successive steps by which this alliance became the means 
of seating a daughter of Jezebel on the throne of David. What does this 
teach as to the nature and power of sin, and the need of guarding against 
its approaches ? 

21. To what extremity was the house of David reduced during the 
period covered by this lesson (2 Chron. 22 : 10, 11) ? How did the Lord 
show his faithfulness to his promises (2 Chron. 21:7)? 

22. What may God's people expect when they **join affinity" with the 
world.** / 

TOPICS FOR SP£OIAI. INVESTIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. Abijam's attitude towards Jehovah as presented in Kings and 
Chronicles. 2. Jehoshaphat's motives in entering into such close alliance 
with Ahab. 3. The character and influence of Joram (Jehoram). 4. 
The character and 'influence of Athaliah. 5. The corrupting effect of 
a single bad woman (Jezebel) on dynasties and nations. 6. Uzziah's 
leprosy as viewed by the compiler of Kings and by the compiler of 
Chronicles. 



Lesson 31. THE REIGN OF AHAZ. A Time of 
Religious and Political Decline. 

(734-715 B-CO 

2 Ki. 15 : 32 — 16: 20; 2 Chron., ch. 27; Is., chs. 1-6. 

Note 91. — The long and prosperous reign of Uzziah (781-739 B.C.), broken dur- 
ing its latter part by his leprosy, was followed by the brief reign of Jotham (749-734), 
whose sixteen years probably included the period of his co-regency during Uzziah's 
retirement. Jotham continued the public work begun by his father and followed his 
good example. 

Ahaz (734-715) , Jotham's son, came to the throne at a critical moment. Rezin of 
Syria (see Remark 21, in App,) had combined with Pekah of Israel probably to force 
Judah into an alliance against Assyria. Their schemes had threatened the peace of 
Judah during the last days of Jotham, but when Ahaz, an inexperienced youth, took 
charge of affairs, they invaded the kingdom, and besieged Jerusalem for the purpose 
of deposing him and putting in his place one subservient to them (15.7:6). Had 
Ahaz trusted in Jehovah, he might have resisted them successfully. But being perhaps 
the worst, as he certainly was the weakest, of the Jewish kings, he addressed a piteous 
appeal for help to Tiglath-pileser II of Assyria, who, glad of any excuse for interference, 
at once invaded the allied countries and captured a large part of their territory includ- 
ing Damascus (732 B.C. See Note on 2 Ki. 15:29, Lesson 29). Here Ahaz, as a 
humble vassal, met Tiglath-pileser and paid court to him. On his return Ahaz brought 
back new form$ pf idolatry. 
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The Prophet Isaiah. In the anticipation of the crisis through which Judah was 
soon to pass, Jehovah was even then preparing one of the most royally gifted geniuses 
with which Judah or any other nation was ever blessed. Isaiah received his prophetic 
call and commission in Uzziah's last year. His early preaching was directed against 
the conspicuous sins of the day. The old spirit of idolatry in Judah, so hard to sup- 
press under the best circumstances, had been given free play through the fatal alliance 
of Jehoshaphat and his successors (see Lesson 30) with the house of Ahab. Uzziah 
and Jotham had done much to discourage idolatry. The outward forms of the old 
religion had been restored with much solemnity and pomp. But it was an empty show. 
The multitude of sacrifices, the clouds of incense, the new moons and appointed feasts 
were hateful to Jehovah, so long as the hands so ostentatiously spread forth to him 
were full of oppression and blood. Under Ahaz the tides of open idolatry again over- 
flowed the kingdom. In vain Isaiah denounced the idolatry, the misgovemment and 
corruption, the proud and haughty men, and the vain and wanton women, of his time ; 
in vain he pleaded with his people to " cease to do evil " and " learn to do well." 
When they refused to obey, he announced that the nation could not be saved except 
through purifying judgments that would leave a &ithful remnant as the seed of a glori- 
ous future. 

GOLDEN TEXT : <* Come now, and let us reason togethel:, saith the 
Lord : though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool." (Is. z : z8.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : Is. 5 : 1-17. 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

MONDAY [I ^;^ 5 ; 32-38 ; The Good Reign of Jothai. 

Tuesday Is., .ch..6. The Call of Isaiah. 

Note 92. — The call of Isaiah, although not put at the beginning of the book of 
Isaiah, was evidently the historical beginning of his work, and is therefore put first in 
these lessons. It occurred, probably during the reign of Jotham, in the year that Uzziah 
died (Is. 6:i,cf. Note 91). 

Wednesday 2 Ki., ch. 16. The Reign of Ahaz. Judah's Alliance 

with Assyria. 

Note 93. — The reign of Ahaz derives its chief interest from its relation to Isaiah, 
some of whose earlier sermons (chs. 2-5) were probably delivered during this reign, 
and are therefore considered in this connection. They describe the condition of the 
kingdom at that time, and foretell the divine judgments upon it. The " Great Arraign- 
ment " (ch. 1) was probably written afterwards. It may be regarded as an epitome of 
Isaiah's work, and therefore properly serves as an introduction to it 

Thursday Is., ch. i. Isaiah's " Great Arraignment " of Israel. 

Friday , Is., ch. 2. The Effect of Jehovah's Judgment. 

r J . The Corrupt Leaders and the Vain 

Saturday \ *^* ^** Women in Jerusalem. 

I Is. 4 : 2-6. A Glorious Prospect for the Ftithful, 

c,TWT^A V J Is. 5 : 1-7. The Vineyard of Jehovah. 
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OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
REVIEW AND PRELIIVIINARY QUESTIONS. 

I. What was the title of the last lesson? 2. In general what was the 
character of the kings of Judah as compared with those of Israel during 
the period covered by it? 3. Name the two most distinguished kings of 
Judah during this period. 4. What was the most momentous event in 
the history of Judah during this time ? 5. What were some of its religious 
consequences? 6. What was the political effect on the royal family of 
Judah and on the nation? 7. What reforms were instituted after the 
deposition of Athaliah? 8. What is the title of to-day's lesson? its 
topics? its Golden Text? 

THE LESSON OUTI.INE, WITH WRITTEN-ANSWEB QUESTIONS. 

MONDAY. 

1. The Good Reign of Jotham. 2 Ki. 15 : 32-38; 2 Chron., ch. 27, 

2. The Call of Isaiah. Is., ch. 6. (See Note 92.) 

1 . State the general cliaracter of Jotham's reign, and the deeds for 
which he was famous. (2 Chron. 27 : 2-6.) 

vs. 2, 6. 
Ys. 3, 4. 

V. 5. 

2. ^Describe briefly the vision that inaugurated Isaiah^s ministry. (Is. 
6:1-7.) 

3. How did his call come to him? (Is. 6: 8, 9^1.) 



TUESDAY. 
3. The Reign of Ahaz. 2 Ki., ch. 16. 
4. In what particulars did the reign of Ahaz differ from those of the 
kings who had preceded him in Judah ? (2 Ki. 16 : 2-4.) 



5. What brought Ahaz into relations with Israel, Syria, and Assyria? 
(2 Ki. 16:5-9, ^. Note 90, and Is. 7:1, 2, 5, 6.) 



6. What was one of the sad results of the visit of AftJ^? tp Tljgl^th* 
pUewr J}, jp P4m^9«s? (? Ki. 16; 19-16,) ^. ^ . . tf 
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WEDNESDAY. 

4. Isaiah's " Great Arraignment *' of Israel. Is., ch. i. 

7. What was Jehovah's complaint against the people? (Is. i : 2, 3.) 



8. How did the prophet bear witness that Jehovah's complaint was 
well-founded? (vs. 4-6.) 



9. How did the Lx)RD regard the religious services of the people, and 
why? (vs. 14, 15.) 



10. What must the people do before he would accept them? (vs. 16, 
17.) 



II. How did he offer mercy in the midst of his threatenings ? (vs. 18, 
19.) 



12. With what did he threaten them if they persisted in their evil ways? ' 
(vs. 20, 24-28.) 



THURSDAY AND FRIDAY. 

5. The Vineyard of Jehovah. Is. 5 : 1-7. 

6. Judah's Sins and the Divine Anger. Is. 5 : 8-30. 

13. What had Jehovah done for his vineyard, and what did it bring 
forth in return? (Is. 5:1-4.) 



14, What did he now propose to do to it? (vs. 5-7.) 



15. Upon what six special sins were woes pronounced? (See Expl. 
Notes in App.) 
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vs. 11-16. 

vs. 18, 19. ^ 



V. 21. 



VS. 22, 23. 

16. How did Isaiah describe Jehovah's punishment of the people? (la. 
5:24,25.) 



17. How did he picture the approach of the armies of Assyria? (Is. 
5 : 26-30.) 



SATURDAY. 
liESSOX TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 

18. What is the fundamental moral attribute of God, and how is it 
impressively proclaimed in this lesson (Is. 6:3)? How was Israel, as 
God's chosen people, to exhibit this attribute (Ex. 19: 6)? What char- 
acter did the nation manifest? 

19. How did the revelation of God's holiness affect Isaiah (6:5)? 
How should the knowledge of it affect us ? 

20. Does Isaiah's commission (6 : 9, 10) state the purpose for which he 
was sent ; or, rather, the actual result of his preaching as this became 
clear to him after years of fruitless labor? Is such a conception of the 
result of preaching likely to come at the beginning or toward the close of 
one's ministry {contp. the experience of Christ, Mt. 13: 13-15, and o£^ 
Paul, Acts. 28 : 26) ? Why is it so difficult to impress men with the 
importance of divine truth? 

21. What application to ourselves can be made of the parable of 
Jehovah's vineyard? How do the national sins of Judah compare with 
our own national sins ? 

TOPICS FOB SPECIAL INVESTIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. The moral condition of Judah as depicted by Isaiah. 2. The state 
of public worship (Is. i : 10-17). 3' The corruption of the rulers (Is. 3 : 
1-15). 4. The luxury and worldliness of the women (Is. 3:16-24). 
5. The ideal Jerusalem (Is. 2 : 2-5). 6. The actual Jerusalem (Is. 2 : 6— 
4:1). 7. The Jerusalem of the future (Is. 4 : 2-6). 
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Lesson 32. THE REIGN OF HEZEKIAH. A Time of 
Attempted Reform, but of National Disaster. 

2 Ki. i8: 13 — 20: 21; 2 Chron.,<ch8. 29-31. 

Note 94.— The personal history of Hezekiah (715-687 B.C.) lifts him into the front 
rank of Judean kings. At his accession he found a people degraded by idolatry, and 
a country impoverished by foreign invasions. But his wisdom, energy, and zeal averted 
for a time the impending ruin. The temple was cleansed, repaired, and reopened; 
the sacrifices were reinstituted, the courses of priests and Levites were appointed for 
the temple-service ; a great passover was observed to which the remnants of the ten 
tribes were invited, and there was a general destruction of idolatrous sanctuaries. In 
all this work the king was no doubt greatly encouraged and strengthened by the power- 
ful influence of the prophet Isaiah. 

The middle period of Hezekiah's reign (closing with 701 B.C.) was made tragically 
memorable by his well-nigh fatal illness, by the embassy from Babylon with its conse- 
quent prediction of captivity for Judah, and by the Assyrian invasion under Sen- 
nacherib (a Ki. 18 : 13). 

This invasion was occasioned by the attempt of Hezekiah to throw oflf the Ass]rrian 
yoke, which had been assumed when Ahaz became a vassal of Tiglath-pileser II 
(Lesson 31). Against this step Isaiah had protested in vain, but after it was taken he 
exerted himself to keep the tricky politicians in Jerusalem from breaking faith with 
Assyria. For a time he prevailed, but on the accession of a new king at Nineveh (705 
B.C.) the anti-Assyrian party in Jerusalem, strengthened by the influence of Babylon, 
succeeded in persuading Hezekiah to make an alliance with Egypt and to revolt from 
Assyria. This had hardly been accomplished before Judah found itself in the grasp 
of the Assyrians, with Egjrpt unable to help. 

It was a time of extreme peril. Sennacherib's armies had overrun Judah. He had 
extorted an enormous fme from Hezekiah, and then in direct violation of his agree- 
ment had demanded also the surrender of Jerusalem. At that moment Isaiah's patri- 
otism rose above all past personal slights. With the boldest predictions of deliverance 
he comforted the distressed king and people, and in words of biting scorn hurled 
defiance at the^ blaspheming foe. His predictions were speedily fulfilled by the 
destruction of the Assyrian host. 

OOLDEN TEXT : <* O LORD our God, save thou us, . . . that all the 
kingdoms of the earth may know that thou art the LrORD God, even thou 
only.'' (2 Ki. 19 : 19.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : 2 Ki. 19 : 20-34. 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday .... 2 Chron. 29 : 1-19. The Cleansing of the Temple. 

Tuesday .... 2 Chron. 29 : 20-36. The Temple-service Set in Order. 

Wednesday .2 Chron., ch. 30. The Feast of the Passover Observed. 

Thursday. . .2 Chron., ch. 31. The Destruction of Idolatry : Tithes and Offer- 
ings Regulated. 

Frjday 2 KL> cb. 20. Hezekiah's Sickness, find the Embassy from 

Babylop. 
Note 05, -^ Hei^kiab's sickness, though related £^ftp^ Sennacherib's invasion, must 

undoubtedly be placed before it, because Jerusalem ^hd the temple had not been rifled 

wben t)ie p^bylonifti^ sipl?as9»49n ^ved te^QngratHiAt? Hefeki^b on bii rooQvery, . 
:/... ,.^.- ■ /■•-■■. -"''^ 
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and to seek alliance with him (2 Ki. ao : 13) ; whereas in 18 : 1^-16 the city and the 
temple are represented as denuded in order to satisfy the exorbitant demand of Sen- 
nacherib. Hence the insertion of a Ki., ch. 20 before chs. 18, 19 in this lesson. 

Saturday . . .2 Ki. 18 : 13 — 19 : 7. Sennacherib's Invasion and Isaiah's Prophecy. 
Sunday 2 Ki. 19 : 8-37. Isaiah's Rebuke of Sennacherib's Boasting. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

BEYI£W AND PBXXIMINART QUESTIONS. 

I. What was the character of Ahaz, king of Judah? 2. At the begin- 
ning of this reign what political /illiance threatened Judah with disaster.? 
3. How was this peril temporarily averted? 4. What was the effect on 
Judah of this alliance? 5. Describe Isaiah's call to the prophetic office. 
6. How does he picture the moral and social condition of Judah ? 7. What 
sins does he especially denounce? 8. What does he declare to be Jeho- 
vah's attitude toward the nation although its sins were like scarlet? 9. 
Why was Jehovah angry with his vineyard? 10. What is the title of 
to-day's lesson? its topics? its Golden Text? 

THE liESSON OUTI.INE, WITH WBITTEN-ANSWEB . QUESTIONS. 

MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 

1. Hezekiah'8 Sickness, and the Embassy from Babylon. 

2 Ki., ch. 20, cf. Is., chs. 38, 39. 

(Sec Note 95.) 

I . What message was brought by Isaiah to Hezekiah during the latter's 
sickness, and how did it affect him? (2 Ki. 20 : 1-3.) 



2. What was Isaiah's second message to the king, and what promises 
were contained in it? (2 Ki. 20 : 4-6.) 



3. What sign was given to guarantee the fulfillment of these promises? 
(2 Ki. 20 : 8-1 1 .) 



4. How did Hezekiah treat the Babylonian ambassadors? (2 Ki. 20: 
12, 13.) 

5. After their departure what questions did Isaiah ask, and how did 
Hezekiah answer them? (2 Ki. 20 : 14, 15.) 



6. What judgment wa* thereupon predicted pa tb« Wftgdow pf Jud»bf 
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WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY. 

2. Sennacherib's Invasion and Isaiah's Prophecy. 

2Ki. i8: 13—19:7, r/ Is. 36: 1—37^7- 

3. Isaiah's Rebuke of Sennacherib's Boasting. 

2Ki. 19:8-37,^/15.37:8-38. 
7. What fine was extorted by Sennacherib trom Hezekiah in conse- 
quence of the latter's attempted revolt? (2 Ki. 18 : 13-16.) 



8. When Sennacherib shortly after apparently repented of having left 
such a stronghold as Jerusalem in his rear, what did he do? (2 Ki. 18: 

17) 



Note 96. — The remainder of the chapter (vs. 18-37) relates to the arguments and 
threats by which Sennacherib's oflficers endeavored to secure the surrender of the city. 

9. When Hezekiah heard the threats of Sennacherib's officers, what did 
he do? 

2 Ki. 19:1. 



2 Ki. 19 : 2-4. 

10. With what prediction did Isaiah at once comfort the king? (2 Ki. 
19:6,7.) 



II. What arguments did Sennacherib then address to Hezekiah to 
persuade him to surrender? (2 Ki. 19 : 10-13.) 



12. What did Hezekiah do when he received Sennacherib's letter? (2 
Ki. 19: 14-19.) 



13- How had Sennacherib insulted the Lord, and what did Isaiah 
j II edict because of it? 

vs. 22-24, 



vs. 32-^34. 

I4« How was this prediction verified? (vs. 35-37.) 



1 
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SATURDAY. 
liBSSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 

15. What was the substance of Hezekiah's prayer when it was announced 
to him that he was about to die (2 Ki. 20:3)? How was this prayer 
answered? Do men receive similar answers to prayer now? 

16. Why did Hezekiah's ** death warrant" fill him with such keen 
anguish (see Expl. Notes)? How did his conception of ** after death'' 
compare with that of the Apostle Paul (comp, Hezekiah's •* Song," Is. 
38 : 10-12, 18 with Rom. 8 : 38, 39 ; Phil, i : 23 ; 2 Tim. 4: 7, 8) ? How 
do you account for this difference {cf, 2 Tim. i : 10) ? 

17. In what other experiences of Hezekiah is the efficacy of a righteous 
man's prayers illustrated (2 Ki. 19: 1-7, 15-20, 34)? What noble traits 
of character in Hezekiah were brought out by adversity? What is the 
principal use of adversity ? 

18. After Hezekiah's recovery, what splendid opportunity to make 
known the power and goodness of Jehovah did he neglect (2 Ki. 20: 12, 
13) ? What did the Lord intend that Hfezekiah should find out by means 
of this experience (2 Chron. 32 : 31) ? What should be our prayer (Mt. 
6:13)? 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAI^ INVESTIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. The chronology of Hezekiah's reign. 2. Old Testament ideas of 
the future life as exhibited in the Song of Hezekiah (Is. 38: 10-20). 3. 
The **dial of Ahaz," and the turning back of the shadow. 4. Isaiah's 
prediction of the Babylonian captivity. 5. The reign of Sennacherib. 
6. The destruction which overtook Sennacherib's army. 



Lesson 88. ISAIAH, THE JUDEAN STATESMAN 
AND PROPHET. His Relations to Ahaz and ' 
Hezekiah. The Prophet Micah. 

Is., chs. 7-1 1; 31 ; Micah 4 : 8 — 5 : 15. 

Note 97. — The primary function of the prophet was that of preaching — speaking 
for Jehovah — and thereby impressing on the chosen people the obligation of fidelity 
to the national covenant. So long as Israel continued faithful to this covenant, it was 
neither dependent on the good will of other nations nor imperilled by their hostility. 
Its highest safety lay, therefore, not in alliance with its neighbors, but in unswerving 
trust in Jehovah. 

But this fact received scant recognition from the time-serving politicians of Jerusalem, 
who deemed alliances with heathen nations indispensable to the preservation of their 
own country. Against this worldly-wise policy the prophets, the real statesmen of their 
time, protested from both patriotic and religious motives. They saw that such alli- 
ances impaired Israel's peculiar prerogative as Jehovah's people, reduced it to the 
level of heathen nations, and prepared the way for speedy national overthrow. 
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Conspicuous among these prophet-statesmen was Isaiah of Judah, the son of Amoz 
(not Amos the prophet). Hebrew prophecy reached in him its sublimest flight. His 
early preaching (chs. 2-5, see Lesson 31) was directed against everyday sins, but after- 
wards was predominantly colored by the Syro-Ephrairaitish war in the reign of Ahaz 
(see Note 91), and the Assyrian invasion under Sennacherib in the reign of Hezekiah 
(see Lesson 3a). When Ahaz in abject terror proposed to call in the help of Tiglath- 
pileser H, Isaiah (ch. 7) boldly opposed it, declaring that Syria and Ephraim were 
comparatively harmless, while Assyria was a deadly menace. He also (see Note 94) 
vigorously opposed the Egyptian alliance of Hezekiah but without success. On both 
these occasions Isaiah's fiaith combined with his fer-sighted statesmanship pointed out 
the only sound policy for the nation. It was the failure to heed his advice that brought 
disaster. 

Micah also prophesied during the reign of Hezekiah. Unlike Isaiah, who was a 
counsellor of kings at the capital, he seems to have addressed himself chiefly to the 
common people in the outlying regions, who were oppressed by the rich nobles of 
Jerusalem. His preaching is less aflected by the political movements of the time than 
that of Isaiah who, as a resident of Jerusalem, stood at the storm-center of the nation. 

GOLDEN TEXT : '* If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not be 
established.'' (Is. 7 : 9^.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class: Is. xz:z-xo. 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday Is., ch. 7. The Syro-Ephraimitish War, and the 

Child Immanuel. 



rp f Is. 8: 1-18. Isaiah and his Sons ior Signs to Israel. 

1 UESDAY \ Is. 8 : 19—9 : 7. Deep Darkness and a Bright Light. 

{Is. 9:8 — 10:4. 
Is. 10:5-19. 



The Impending Ruin of the Northern 

Wednesday . . . -j ^*** ^ • ° *" * ^* Kingdom. 

The Pride of Assyria Broken. 

Thursday Is. 10 : 20-32. A Remnant Saved. The Approach of 

the Assyrians. 

Friday 15.10:33 — Ii:i6. Defeat of the Assyrians. Israel Re- 
united under a Davidic Prince. 

Saturday Is., ch. 31. Jehovah's Defense of Jerusalem. (One 

of Isaiah's Discourses against the 
Alliance with Egypt. See Note 94) . 

Sunday Micah 4 : 8 — 5 : 1 5. The Victorious Ruler from Beth-lehem. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
BEYIEW AND PRBIilMINABY QUESTIONS. 

I. What in general was the character of Hezekiah and his reign? 2. 
What three momentous events gathered around the fourteenth year of his 
reign? 3. Describe briefly the circumstances connected with his sickness. 
4. Who visited him after his recovery, and for what purpose? 5. What 
did Sennacherib extort from Hezekiah at the beginning of the invasion? 
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6. What further demands were made by his officers? 7. How was Heze- 
kiah affected by Sennacherib's insolence? 8. What did Isaiah predict, 
and how was this prediction fulfilled ? 9. What is the title of the present 
lesson ? its topics ? its Golden Text ? 

THE I^ESSON OUTLINE, WITH WMTTEN-ANSWEB QUESTIONS. 

MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 
1. The Syro-Bphraimitish War, and the Child Immanuel. Is., ch. 7. 
I . What effect had the Syro-Ephraimitish advance upon Ahaz and his 
people? (Is. 7: I, 2.) 



2. What was the substance of Isaiah^s message from the Lx)RD to Ahaz? 
(vs. 3-9.) 



3. When Ahaz refused to believe Isaiah and contracted a defensive 
alliance with Assyria, what sign did the Lord give him that Isaiah^s words 
were true? (vs. 10-14.) 



4. What did Isaiah predict would take place in two or three years, that 
is, before the child *' Immanuel " shall be old enough to distinguish ho* 
tween good and evil? (vs. 16, 17.) 



5. How did Isaiah describe the Assyrian invasion that would (30-35 
years) afterwards sweep over Judah? (vs. 18-20.) 



6. How did he describe the desolation of the land in consequence of 
this invasion? (vs. 21-25.) 



WEDNESDAY. 
2. Jehovah's Defense of Jerusalem. Is., ch. 31. 
7. When the Jews sought an alliance with Egypt as a protection from 
Sennacherib, what warning did Isaiah utter against it? (Is. 31 : 1-3.) 



8. How did he say that the Lord would protect Jerusalem from the 
power of the Assyrians? (vs. 4, 5.) 
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9. What did Isaiah predict concerning the ovenhrow of the Assyrian 
armies? (vs. 8, 9.) 



THURSDAY. 
3 The Victorious Ruler from Beth-lehem. Micah 4: 8 — 5 : 15. 
10. Whence was the deliverer of Israel to come, and how is he 
described ? ( M icah 5 ; 2 . ) 



1 1 . What was to be the result of his coming to the reunited Israel on 
the one hand, and to Assyria on the other? 

vs. 4, 5. 



V. 6. 

12. How was the influence of the ** remnant of Jacob" to be felt by 
friendly nations, and how by. hostile ones ? 

v. 7. 



V. 8. 

13. After Israel's victory over the nations, what was to become of the 
implements of war and of idolatry? (vs. 10-13.) 



FRIDAY AND SATURDAY. 
liESSON TCAOHINOS, WITH QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 

14. To what immediate political events did the sign of the child *• Im- 
manuel " refer at the time it was given? In comforting Ahaz with the pre- 
diction of the speedy overthrow of Syria and Israel, would Isaiah be likely 
to appeal for a sign to an event near at hand, or to one several centuries 
distant? What then is probably one interpretation of Isaiah's words? 
What child, possibly, is referred to (see Expl. Notes in App.) ? 

15. What other significance was afterwards discerned in this Immanuel 
prophecy (Mt. i : 23) ? What was Isaiah's estimate of the character of 
this child (Is. 8:8; 9:6,7)? 

16. As given in Isaiah, was the special significance of the sign connected 
with the mother or with the child? What part of Isaiah's prediction does 
St. Matthew especially emphasize ? why ? 

17. How did Micah conceive of the coming deliverer (Micah 5 : 2-4) ? 
With whom are Micah's words connected in the New Testament (Mt. 
2 : 5, 6) ? To whom then do the Isaiah and the Micah passages both 
refer? 
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1 8. Under what pathetic circumstances is Isaiah's figure of mother birds 
fluttering over their nes*3 (31 : 5) reproduced in the New Testament (Mt. 
23 : 37) ? What does this figure teach as to God's regard for his people? 
How is the same truth elsewhere expressed (Ps., 103 : 13 ; Mt. 7 : 11) ? 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAL INTESTIOATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. Isaiah as a statesman and reformer. 2. Isaiah as a poet. 3. The 
** Immanuel " prophecies in 7 : 14-17 ; 8 : 5-10 ; 9 : 6, 7. 4. The Messianic 
reign as depicted in 11:1-9. 5. Isaiah's doctrine of the *• remnant," or 
** holy seed." 



Lesson 34. JEREMIAH, THE PROPHEf UNTO THE 
, NATIONS. His Efforts to Save the People 
of Judah. 

Jer., chs. i, 2, 4, 6. 

N6te 98. — Jeremiah's call was received in the thirteenth year of Josiah's reign, or 

O five years before the great reformation inspired by the finding of the book of the law 

SI (see Lesson 35). His call and the substance of his preaching duiing those early 

years belong chronologically before the reformation under Josiah, and are therefore 

'^ considered in the present lesson. Especial attention is also called at this point to the 

person of Jeremiah himself — the most heroic character depicted in the Old Testament. 

During almost the whole of his long ministry, Jeremiah was the central figure in the 

'^ prolonged agony that attended the dissolution of the southern kingdom. No other 

character in the Old Testament is so completely revealed. Many of the other prophets 

■^ are like voices in the air. Jeremiah's words are concrete with his own life. He seems 

'^ to have possessed a gentle, retiring, sensitive disposition with extraordinary capacity for 

pleasure or pain. He yearned for companionship and love, but his own townsmen 

conspired against his life (11 : 21) ; wife and children were denied to him (16 ; 2) ; he 

was innocent of evil, yet everybody cursed him (15: 10) ; he loved peace and hated 

strife, yet was forced to live in bitter contention with all classes in the community 

^ (i * 17-19) ; he loved his nation with passionate intensity, yet was accounted a traitor 

- i in league with the enemy, and thrust into a foul dungeon to die. But in the Hne of 

" O duty he exhibited an iron power of resistance that no threats or peril could move. 

^ This pure, shrinking man of peace was thrust, by " the hand of the LORD," into the 

midst of an awful historical tragedy, and into daily contact with a community of 

'- T idolaters, liars, traitors, thieves, robbers, adulterers (9 : 1-6). After the death of Josiah 

~t ^ he was compelled to discourage every patriotic hope, to antagonize the popular side of 

^ j2_ every question, and to be the prophet of defeat and disaster. Not even the comfort 

of prayer for his people was permitted him (7 : 16 ; 11 : 14). Elijah fled the instant his 

life was threatened, but Jeremiah was constrained to stay where he was continually 

mocked, reviled, persecuted. His advice fell on unwilling and rebellious ears. His 

eflforts to save his people proved a failure. In his suffering, bleeding words he voiced 

the agony of his nation, the accumulated, hideous consequences of ages of unrepented 

sin and unrestrained moral decay. / 
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Three events of wide-reaching influence marked the course of history in Jeremiah's 
day : (i) The Scythian invasion in the earlier part of Josiah's reign which swept dowu 
from central Asia in resistless waves of wild barbarians, " finding the land before them 
a garden, and leaving it behind them a howling wilderness ; " (2) the ^1 of Nineveh, 
and the overthrow of the Assyrian empire ; and (3) the battle of Carchemish, 604 B.a, 
when the Chaldeans defeated the Egyptians, and became masters of western Asia (see 
Expl. Note on Hab. i : 6, Lesson 36). The first of these, if not actually referred to by 
Jeremiah in chs. 1-6 as " the evil from the norih," certainly colored his descriptions of 
the later Chaldean invasion. The third justified Jeremiah's warnings against depend- 
ence on Egypt for help, and his repeated declaration that Judah's only safe course 
was loyal submission to the Chaldeans. 

GOLDEl^ TEXT: "Thus saith the LORD, Stand ye in the wayr 
and see, and ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and wal>- 
therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls." (Jer.'6: i6d!.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : Jer. 2 : 1-19. 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday Jer., eh. i . Jeremiah's Call and Commission. 

Tuesday Jer. 2 : 1-17. Judah's Ingratitude toward Jehovah. 

Wednesday Jer. 2 : 18-37. Judah's Shameless Rejection of Jehovah. 

Thursday Jer. 4 : 3-18. Jeremiah's Prediction of " Evil from the 

North." 
Friday Jer. 4 ; 19-31. The Prophet's Distress at the Coming 

Desolation. 
Saturday Jer. 6:1-21. The F'oe before Jerusalem ; Jeremiah's 

Warnings. 
Sunday Jer. 6 : 22-30. Jeremiah's Description of the Invaders. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

KEVIJEW AND PRELIMINARY QUESTIONS. 

I. What was the primary function of the prophet? 2. Why did the 
prophets enter the realm of politics? 3. Through what two great political 
crises did Judah pass in Isaiah's time? 4. What great prophecy of Isaiah 
is prominently connected with the Syro-Ephraimitish war? 5. From what 
temporary expedient did Isaiah urge Ahaz to desist? 6. How does Isaiah 
describe the true defense of Jerusalem? 7. What was the character of 
Jeremiah (Note 98)? 8. What was the nature of the work which the 
Lord assigned to him? 9. What three important events marked the 
course of history in Jeremiah's time? 10. What is the title of to-day's 
lesson? its topics? its Golden Text? 

XHB liESSON OUTLINE, WITH WRITTEN-ANSWEB QUESTIONS. 

MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 
1. Jeremiah's Call and Commission. Jer., ch. i. 
!• Who was Jeremiah, and when did his ministry begin? (Jer. 1 : i, 2.) 
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2. To whom did the iLoRD appoint him a prophet? (Jer. 1:5^.) 



3. Describe his alarm at the call, and his consecration for the work. 
(Jer. 1 : 6-9, cf. Is. 6 : 1-9.) 



4. State more particularly the purpose for which the Lord appointed 
him. (Jer. i : 10, 17-19.) 



5. Of what was a rod of an almond tree made a sign to him? 
(vs. 11 , 12.) 



6. Of what was the seething caldron a sign? (vs. 13-16.) 



WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY. 
2. The Foe before Jerusalem; Jeremiah's Warnings. Jer. 6:1-21. 
7. When the enemy had actually arrived before the walls of Jerusalem, 
what did Jeremiah urge the inhabitants to do? (Jer. 6:1.) 



8. How is the ardor of the enemy pictured in their words concerning 
the attack on Jerusalem? (Jer. 6:4, 5/^. Expl. Note in App.) 



9. Why did thi» calamity come upon the capital ? (v. 7.) 

10. How did Israel regard Jehovah's messages? (v. 10.) 



II. What were Jeremiah's feelings toward rebellious Israel, and what 
did he prophesy against it? (vs. 11, 12.) 
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12. In order to allay the terror of the people, how did the false prophets 
and priests deceive them? (v. 14.) 



13. What was the Lord's way, as pointed out by Jeremiah, of obtaining 
true peace and rest? (v. 16^;.) 



14. What reply did the people make to the Lord's advice and warnings? 
(vs. 16^, 17.) 



15. What was predicted as the result of this rejection of Jehovah's 
word? (vs. 19-21.) 



Note 99. — These early prophecies may have referred originally to the Scythians 
who were then overrunning Palestine. But the pious reign of. Josiah (see Lesson 35) 
seems to have come in as a brief respite from the threatened destruction, so that 
Jeremiah's predictions were not actually fulfilled until 25-30 years later, in tiie over- 
throw of the city by the Chaldeans (see Lessons 37, 39). 

SATURDAY. 
LESSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 

16. How did Jeremiah receive his call? How did Isaiah receive his 
(Is. 6: 1-9)? How does the '* word of the Lord" come to us to-day? 
How may we know that the Ix)rd calls us into his service ? How may we 
know the service to which he calls us ? 

17. What comforting assurance came to Jeremiah as he entered upon the 
terrible task before him (i : 19) ? What similar assurance have the followers 
of Christ to-day (Mt. 28 : 20) ? How is this presence manifested? 

18. How are the ** words " of Jehovah, even in the mouth of his human 
servant, shown to be, not empty sounds, but vehicles of mighty power 
(1:9, 10)? How does Jesus describe his own words (Jo. 6: 63) ? How 
can there be such power in words ? 

19. What is the difference between the peace referred to in Jer. .6: 14 
and in Is. 48: 18? What is the foundation of genuine spiritual peace? 
Unto whom can there be no peace (Is. 48:22)? What are the ** old 
paths," and ** the good way" referred to in Jer. 6: 16? .Have they been 
affected by modern improvements ? 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAL INVESTIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. The Scythian invasions in the latter half of the 7th century B.C.. 
and afterwards. 2. Jeremiah's early life and kinship. 3. Jeremiah's 
natural temperament. 4. What his character became in consequence of 
his prophetic call. 5. Jeremiah's relations to Josiah. 6. The political 
parties in Jerusalem in Jeremiah's day. 7. Jeremiah as a type of Christ. 
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Lesson 35- JOSIAH, AND THE BOOK OF THE 
LAW. A Temporary Reform in Morals 
and Religion. 

''C Deut, chs. 6, 29; 2 Ki. 21 : i — 23 : 35; Jer. 11 : 1-8. 

^ -"C Note 100. — In the present lesson we resume the study of the progress of events 
V f which has been unavoidably interrupted by the study, in Lessons 33 and 34, of the two 
\ : great prophets whose work is inseparably connected with the history itself. 
'^^^ No records are preserved of Hezekiah's reign after his signal deliverance from the 
^ Assyrian invaders. He was followed by his son Manasseh, who exceeded all the kings 

w \ of Judah in the length of his reign, in his zeal for idolatry, and in the atrocity with 

V- ^ \ which he deluged Jerusalem with innocent blood. His s6n Amon, who walked in his;. 
^ V evil ways, was assassinated after a brief reign of less than two full years. "^ 

^ ^ Josiah was the last of the pious kings of Judah, and in many respects one of the^v * 

best. In the i8th year of his reign he addressed himself with much energy to repair- \ 
ing the temple. During the progress of this work the most eventful incident of his^ » 
1 i, reign occurred, the discovery of the book of the law. The communication of its 

) / V '^^ contents tb the king filled him with the keenest anxiety and grief. The people were ' 
'^ . V \ called together, and the law, with its blessings for obedience and awful curses for ' 
* s disobedience, was read in their hearing. The immediate result was an adoption of .' 
J^ \ i the covenant with Jehovah, a thoroughgoing purification of Jerusalem and Judah from 
"■ * ^ ! all vestiges of idolatry, even those which previous zealous kings had spared. The ^' 
* "^ remnants of the northern tribes were also included in this reformation. Thereupon < 
\ . n! ^ Passover feast was kept with unparalleled munificence and solemnity. In all this ^ 
V ;^ v^ work Jeremiah must have been profoundly interested. • 

\ \c The hope of a better future for Judah, kindled by the piety and zeal of Josiah, was , 
N^ V suddenly extinguished by his defeat and death at the hands of Pharaoh-necoh, at ^ 
' s \2 Megiddo. Few events in the history of Judah plunged the nation into deeper grief .^ 
^s and gloom. For to the eyes of those who feared Jehovah, this true son of David v 
* -Nseemed to be the only barrier between the nation and its impending doom. 

.: ' GOLDEN TEXT : '* Behold, I set before you this day a blessing and 

^ ^ a curse ; the blessing, if ye shall hearken unto the commandments of 

. "^ the Lord your God . • . : and the curse, if ye shall not hearken." 

: ^ '"• (Deut. 11:26-28^.) 

^ ^ SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class: Deut. 6:4-15. 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday 2 Ki., eh. 21. The Evil Reigns of Manasseh and Amon, 

- Tuesday 2 Ki^ ch. 22. The Discovery of the Book of the Law. 

Wednesday .... Deut., ch. 6. The Inculcation of Obedience to the Law. 

Thursday Deut., ch. 29. Evils Consequent on Forsaking the 

Covenant, 
p, / Jer. 1 1 : 1-8. Jeremiah's Proclamation of the Covenant. 

\ 2 Ki. 23 : 1-3. The Adoption of the Covenant. 

Saturday 2 Ki. 23 : 4-20. The Destruction of Idolatrous Relics. 

c,T»Tx^.,r « xr: «-. «, ^K f Josiah's Passover and Final Acts. 

SUNDAY 2 Ki. 23 ! 21-35. I i-he Unhappy, Reign of Jehoahaz. 

; " / 
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OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK, 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

BBTIBW AND PRBIilMINARY QUBSTIONS. 

I. What was the natural temperament of Jeremiah? 2. What dis- 
position did he show when confronted by duty? 3. What were his feel- 
ings on receiving his prophetic call? 4. What great peril in the early 
part of Josiah's reign did Jeremiah probably refer to as the "evil from 
the north"? 5. How did the false prophets try to comfort the people in 
their troubles ? 6. How did Jeremiah indicate the way to true rest and 
peace? 7. What was the character 6i Manasseh's reign (Note 100)? of 
Amon's? 8. What is the title of to-day's lesson? its topics? its Golden 
Text? 

THB USSSON ^OmXINB, WITH WRITTICN-ANSWISII QUSSTIOXS. 

MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 

1. The Discovery of the Book of the Law. 2 Ki., ch. 22. 

2. Jeremiah's Proclamation of the Covenant. Jer. 1 1 : ;~8. 
Note 101. — The Book Found by Hilkiah. Until modern times this was 

generally supposed to have been the temple copy of the Pentateuch. The tendency 
of recent criticism is to identify it with Deuteronomy, and some scholars even identify 
it with chapters 12-26 only of this book. Every detail of the reformation which fol- 
lowed its discovery is referable to precepts in Deuteronomy, whereas nothing can be 
traced to any precept found in the other books of the Pentateuch, but not found in 
Deuteronomy. Moreover, if Hilkiah 's book *were Deuteronomy, this would account 
for the numerous references and similarities to Deuteronomy in the writing of 
Jeremiah, upon whom the book of the law must have made a deep impression. 
Hilkiah's book of the law, called in 2 Ki. 23:2 "the book of the covenant," may 
therefore be assumed to be " the covenant " proclaimed by Jeremiah. It certainly 
presented the substance of Deuteronomy, whatever else it contained. 

1. When and how, according to the account in Kings, did Josiah begin 
his reformation? (2 Ki. 22 : 3-6.) 

V.3- 

vs. 4-6. 

2. What was found by Hilkiah, and what effect did the discovery have 
on Josiah? 

K^iX vUi^ W^^ <^- vA^yv^ V^>) ^ ^^^ :i.^1^^1lli 

v. II. 

3. How was the truth of the words contained in the book confirmed? 
(vs. 14-20.) 

4. Through Jeremiah, what were the people exhorted to do respecting 
the covenant? (Jer. 11 : 1-5.) 
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5. What was Jeremiah himself directed to do? (Jer. 11 : 6-8.) 



WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY^ AND FRIDAY. 

3. The Adoption of the Covenant, the Destruction of Idolatrous 

Relics, and Josiah's Passover. 2 Ki. 23 : 1-35. 

6. What was the first step in the great reformation that followed the 

finding of ** the book of the law," or **the book of the covenant ''? (2 

Ki. 23:1, 2.) 



7. What was the second step? (v. 3.) 

8. Mention the successive steps in the purification of the temple. 
V.4. 

V.6. 

V.7. 

V. 12b, 

9. What was done to cleanse Jerusalem and its neighborhood from the 
defilements of idolatry? 

V. 8^^ 
V. 10. 

V. II. 

V. 12a* 

vs. 13, 14. 

10. What measures were adopted to suppress idol worship in the 
country at large ? 

v. 8tf. 
V. 15. 
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II. How did the idolatrous priests fare? 
V. 5. 



V. 20. 

12. What remarkable event was recalled by Josiah's visit to Beth-el? 
<vs. 16-18, cf, I Ki. 13: 1-3.) 



13. What great national feast was kept in this same year, and how? 
(vs. 21-23, cf, 2 Chron. 35 : 1-19.) 



14. What further precepts contained in the book found by Hilkiah were 
put in force? (v. 24.) 



15. What was the general character of Josiah, and how did it affect 
the divine purpose concerning the destruction of Judah? 

V. 25. 

vs. 26, 27. 

16. How did Josis^i^ reign terminate? (vs. 29, 30, cf, 2 Chron. 
35 : 20-25.) 



17. Who succeeded Josiah, and what fate befelLhim? (vs. 31-34.) 



SATURDAY. 
liESSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 

18. What led to the great reformation under Josiah? How was he 
assured that this book expressed the will of God (2 Ki. 22 : 14-16) ? 
What is the natural effect of a clear apprehension of God's threatenings 
against sin? 

19. How may we best secure a knowledge of the way in which God 
wishes us to live? What would probably be the effect if the forgotten 
Bible in many of our homes were rediscovered? 

20. What means were employed by Josiah for promoting the religious 
reformation of his kmgdom? What was likely to be the effect upon a 
selfish, debased, and pleasure-loving people of a reformation founded upon 
royal authority and enforced with relentless severity? 
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21. How does Jeremiah indicate that this reformation was superficial 
(I'l : 9-1 1) ? What results from an effort to convert a nation in the mass? 
Where must every permanent religious improvement of the community 
begin? Through what influences can it be effected? 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAI^ INVESTIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. The influences that shaped Josiah's- character. 2. The book found 
by Hilkiah in the temple. 3. The influence of this discovery upon the 
subsequent life of the nation. 4. The nature of Josiah's reformation; 
its resemblance to that of Hezekiah, and to the reaction under Manasseh. 
5. The reasons for its failure. 



Lesson 36- NAHUM, ZEPHANIAH, AND HABAKKUK. ^'- 
Prophets of Impending Doom. 

Nahum, chs. 1-3; Zephaniah, chs. 1-3; Habakkuk, chs. 1-3. 

Note 102. — Josiah's vcnergetic attempt to reform his nation produced only a super- 
ficial impression, and, like that of Hezekiah, was followed by an immediate reaction in 
fiavor of idolatry. Violence, deceit, drunkenness, and social impurity prevailed in 
Jerusalem. The law became a protection to the wicked and a terror to the righteous. 
Only a nominal worship was paid to Jehovah {cf, Hab. i : 3, 4 ; Zeph. i : 4-6; 3 : 1-4). 

The prophets who remained true to Jehovah were his inspired teachers, guides, and 
messengers of warning to the nation. Far more accurately than the politicians they 
interpreted the portentous signs of the times. To them Jehovah was not merely a 
God among other gods, but supreme over them, a God of righteousness and truth who 
hated iniquity. Israel was his people, chosen to reveal by its own good character his 
character and will. Failure to do this, a relapse into the sins of the nations, could 
therefore mean nothing less than a forfeiture of Jehovah's protection, and an abandon- 
ment of the nation to destruction. 

These fundamental truths, clear to all the prophets who had labored to lift up their 
nation, became terribly clear and significant to men like Jeremiah and Habakkuk, 
who had witnessed the miscarriage of Josiah's well-meant eflforts. This moral and 
religious failure, coupled with Judah's decreasing capacity of resistance to aggressive 
foes and the increasing power of the great empires that successively battled for mastery 
in Western Asia, pointed unmistakably to a repetition in Judah of the experiences 
of Israel. When the warnings of Jehovah's messengers had been disregarded and 
every opportunity for reform rejected, nothing remained but to announce Jehovah's 
judgments. 

These impending judgments included other nations besides the chosen people. In 
Isaiah's time Assyria had been the rod of Jehovah's anger, but the pride, insolence, 
cruelty, and bloodshed of the Assyrians had iji their, turn invoked vengeance (Is. 10: 
5-19). Nahum prophesied the doom of Nineveh; Zephaniah the doom of Nineveh 
and o f Jerusal em, and Habakkuk the doom of Jerusalem and of Chaldea. After the 
destruction of Nineveh the Chaldeans, instead of the Assyrians, became the conquerors 
and scourge of the nations. . o ' , 
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GOLDEN TEXT: '*The just shaU Uve by his faith." (Hab. a :43.} 
SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : Hab., ch. 3. 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 
Monday .... Nah., ch i . The Fall of Nineveh Prophesied. 

Tuesday .... Nah., chs. 2, 3. Prophetic Description of the Capture of Nineveh. 
Wednesday .Zeph., ch. i. Jehovah's Day of Judgment Near at Hand. 
TwTTPcrkAv J Zcp^' 2 : 1 — 3 : 7. The Unrepented Sin of the Nations. 
ttUKbUAY . -^ 2eph. 3 : 8-20. A Promise to the Faithful in Jerusalem. 

Friday Hab., ch. i. Habakkuk's Cry for Light. 

Saturday . . . Hab., ch. 2. Jehovah's Answer to Habakkuk's Cry. 

Sunday Hab., ch. 3. The Appearance of Jehovah for Judgment and for 

Salvation. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

KETIBW AND PRBIilMINARY QUBSTIONS. 

I. Who succeeded Hezekiah, and what was the character of bb reign? 
2. What led to the discovery of ** the book of the law" in Josiah's eight- 
eenth year? 3. How was the king affected by the contents of this book? 
4. What did he do? 5. What part did Jeremiah take in this work? 6. 
How permanent was the impression produced by this reformation (Note 
102) ? 7. After the reaction had taken place, how did Jehovah's prophets 
interpret the signs of the times? 8. What is the title of to-day's lesson? 
its topics ? its Golden Text ? 

THB LESSON OUTLINE, WITH WRITTICN-ANSWER QUESTIONS. 

MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 
1. The Unrepented Sin of the Nations. Zeph. 2 : i — 3 : 7. 
I. In view of tjhe rapidly approaching calamities, what exhortation was 
addressed by Zephaniah to those who feared Jehovah ? (Zeph. 2:1-3.) 



2. To what extent were the Philistines to share in these calamities? 
(vs. 4-7.) 



3. What fate was predicted on Moab and Ammon? (vs. 8-1 1.) 

4. How is the desolation of Nineveh pictured? (vs. 13-15;) 



^ 



5. How does Zephaniah describe the wickedness th4t prevafled in Jeru- 
salem ? (Zeph. 3 : 1-4.) 
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, ^ 6. What effect did the preceding judgments upon the unrepenting 

^ ^ ^ nations have on Jerusalem? (vs. 5-7.) 

'^ ^. WEDNESDAY. THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY. 

V ^ -. 2. Habakkuk's Cry for Light, and Jehovah's Answer. Hab., chs. I, 2. ^ <• 

V ^ Note 103. — The prophecy of Habakkuk consists of two parts : A highly dramatia^ ' ^' J* > 
J J ^ dialogue between the prophet and God, in which the former makes his way through ^ , 
^ - -^ * darkness and perplexity into a faith that remains unshaken by the severest calamitie^Jy 7'^'''^*'*" 

^ (chs. I, 2); and a lyrical answer to the problem presented in the first part (ch. 3).> • k.-^*-*' 

*^ This answer forms one of the most sublime and magnificent strains of Hebrew poetry./* ^^' '- 



» M. 



^^ ^ J^ 8. In Jehovah's answer (vs. 5-1 1), whom does he promise to raise up 



7. What was there in the surroundings of the prophet that prompted '^ 
his troubled cry to Jehovah ? (Hab. 1 : 2-4.) - • < ,U ' ' 



s^ 



to punish the wickedness of which Habakkuk complained? (vs. 5, 6.) 



j; 9. How does Jehovah describe these instruments of justice ? (vs. 7-1 1 .) 






^ > 10. How does the prophet in his reply indicate the first ground of his 
vj 'x c» perplexity at Jehovah's answer? (v. 12, see Expl. Note in App.) 



II. What further ground of perplexity is indicated in his reply? (vs. 
13-17, see Expl. Note.) 



12. Though the divine answer be delayed, what does the prophet declare 
that he will do ? (Hab. 2:1.) 



13. How is Jehovah's answer finally communicated, and what was the 
oracle which the prophet was commanded to write? (See Expl. Note.) 

vs. 2, 3. 
V. 4. 
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14. For what will the nations that have been oppressed by the Chaldeans 
curse them with a fivefold woe? (See Expl. Note.) 

vs. 6-8. 



vs. 9-1 1. 
vs. 12-14. 
vs. 15-17. 



vs. 18, 19. 

15. In the end, how does the prophet show that he has learned the les 
son of faith? (vs. 20, cf» 3 : 16-19.) 



SATURDAY. 
liESSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 

16. What, thought respecting Jehovah's relation to the nations is prom- 
inently presented in the prophets ? According to ZephaniaK, what lessons 
should the chosen people have learned from the fate of the unrepentant 
nations ? 

17. How does it consist with the righteousness of God to use wicked 
men to execute his purposes? How is it consistent with his justice to 
punish these men for doing what he wants done? 

18. What universal principle of right Hving was clearly enunciated by 
Habakkuk? How was the prophet's statement applied in one of the 
earliest developments of Christian doctrine (Rom. 1:17; Gal. 3:11)? 
What, then, according to both the Old and the New Testament is the 
basis of our personal acceptance with God? 

19. Of what great reformation was this principle the starting point? 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAIi INVESTIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. The fall of Nineveh and the overthrow of the Assyrian empire. 2. 
The rise of the Babylonian empire. 3. A further study of the prophecy 
of Nahum, and a comparison of his picture of the fall of Nineveh with the 
historical event. 4. A further study of the book of Zephaniah. 5. A 
further study of the ** prayer of Habakkuk." 
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Lesson 37. THE CAPTURE OF JERUSALEM BY 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR. The Leading Citizens 

Carried into Captivity. 

2 Ki. 23: 36— 24: 17; Jer., chs. 7-9; lO: 17-25; 13: 1-19; 22: 20-30; 
25* 15-38; chs. 26,36. 

Note 105. — The dark clouds so long overhanging the political horizon of Judah 
were now gathering for the tempest of judgment which the prophets for more than a 
century past had predicted with increasing positiveness. After the lamented death of 
Josiah in the battle with Pharaoh-necoh at Megiddo (609 B.C.), his son Jehoahaz 
(called Shallum in Jer. 22 : 11) was made king by the people ; but he was not accept- 
able to Necoh, who speedily deposed him, and placed his brother Jehoiakim upon the 
throne in his stead. ' 

Jeremiah's troubles began soon after the accession of Jehoiakim. At Anathoth his 
townsmen tried to kill him in order to silence him (Jer. 11:21). The subsequent 
temple discotu"se at Jerusalem (chs. 7-9 ; 10 : 17-25 ; see analysis of the book of Jere- 
miah, Rem. 24, Les. 34, App^ provoked a fierce storm of wrath. In bold and stinging 
words Jeremiah denounced thq vast assembly, who fancied that Jehovah out of regard 
for his sacred temple would protect it and the city from harm, notwithstanding the 
unrestrained wickedness of the people (7 : 4, 8-11). He predicted that because of their 
stubbornness in sin the temple would be laid waste, as old Shiloh had been (7 : 12-15). 
In the riot that ensued Jeremiah was saved only by the interposition of the authorities 
(ch.26). 

At this time Egypt and Babylonia were struggling together for mastery. To the 
leaders at Jerusalem, friendship with Egypt seemed to be the wisest policy. But Jere- 
miah, who saw in Nebuchadnezzar the instrument of Jehovah's vengeance on Judah, 
advocated friendship with Chaldea. This made him very unpopular. At the battle of 
Carchemish (604 B.C.), Nebuchadnezzar conquered Pharaoh-necoh. This was a great 
turning point in the history of the ancient world. Assyria had already fallen, and by 
this victory the terrible Chaldeans, of whom Habakkuk had spoken, became supreme 
in western Asia. The antagonism between Jeremiah, who represented the Chaldean 
party in Jerusalem, and Jehoiakim, who represented the Egyptian party, having now 
become more sharp, Jeremiah caused his prophecies of the preceding twenty years to 
be written down and read in public for the purpose, apparently, of checking any act of 
public hostility against the Chaldeans. Jehoiakim in his anger burned the roll and 
sought to slay Jeremiah (ch. 36). But the prophet had accomplished his aim, for no 
hand was lifted against Nebuchadnezzar. 

About the year 600 B.C. Jehoiakim became a vassal of Nebuchadnezzar, but rebelled 
three years later. He died shortly afterwards, and the consequences of his rebellion 
'fell upon his son Jehoiachin. After a brief investment, Jerusalem was captured and 
plundered by Nebuchadnezzar, by whom Jehoiachin and several thousand of the 
leading citizens were carried into captivity in Babylon. 

GOLDEN TEXT: "Give glory to the LORD your God, before he 
cause darkness, and before your feet stumble upon the dark moun- 
tains." (Jer. 13 : i6a.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : Jer. 7 : 1-15. 
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Monday . . . 
Note 106. 

Tuesday . . 
Wednesday . 
Thursday .. 

Friday . . . . , 

Saturday. . 
Sunday .... 



DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

..Jer., ch. 7. ' Jeremiah's Discourse in the Temple. 

— For the remainder of this discourse, see chs. 8, 9 ; 10 : 17-25. 



. Jer.» ch. 26. 
.Jer. 25 -.15-38. 
.Jer. 36: 1-18. 

.Jer. 36:19-32. 

f Jer. 13: 1-19; 
i. Jer. 22 : 20-30. 
.2Ki. 23:36— 24: 17. 



Consequences of the Temple Discourse. 
Sermon on the Winecup of Fury. 
Jeremiah's Prophecies Written Down 

and Read to the People. 
Jehoiakim's Contempt for Jeremiah's 

Prophecies. 
Rejected Exhortations, and a Rejected 

People. 
The Capture of Jerusalem, and the First 

Deportation of Jews to Babylon. 



OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

REVIEW AND PBELIAflNABY QUESTIONS. 

I. Whom did the Lord send to his people as guides and messengers 
of warning? 2. What did the prophets declare would be the result 
of Judah's failure to serve Jehovah? 3. Of what three prophets did the 
last lesson treat? 4. Against whom did Nahum prophesy? 5. What 
fact concerning Judah and Jerusalem was made plain by Zephaniah (3 : 5- 
7)? 6. Whom did Habakkuk represent Jehovah as about to send as 
his instrument of punishment? 7. By what great victory did Babylonia 
finally establish its supremacy in western Asia (Note 105)? 8. What 
two parties were in Jerusalem at that time, and to which did Jeremiah 
belong? 9. What is the title of to-day ^s lesson? its topics? its Golden 
Text? 

THE liESSON OUTLINE, WITH WBITTEN-ANSWEB QUESTIONS. 

MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 

1. Jeremiah's Prophecies Written Down and Read to the People. 

Jer. 36: 1-18. 

2. Jehoiakim's Contempt for Jeremiah's Prophecies. Jer. 36: 19-32. 

I , What command did Jeremiah receive from the Lord in the fourth 
year of Jtfhoiakim? (Jer. 36: 1-3.) 



2. What was the political condition of Judah at that time? (Note 105.) 




3. W*hD wrote the book, and what was the writer directed to do with it? 
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4. To whom were these prophecies first read, and upon what occasion? 
(vs. 9, 16.) 



5. To whom were they next read, and what advice was given to Jere- 
miah and his scribe? (vs. ii-^'Iq.) 



6. How did Jehoiakim show his anger when he learned the contents of 
the roll? 

vs. 22, 23. 



V. 26. 

7. What other commandment did Jeremiah thereupon receive from the 
Lord? (vs. 27-32.) 



WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY. 
3. Rejected Exhortations, and a Rejected People. Jer. 13:1-19; 
22 : 20-30. 
8. Tell briefly the story of the linen girdle. (Jer. 13 : 1-7.) <r r. /./ - "^ 



9, Of what was the linen girdle to be an emblem to the Jewish nation ? 
(vs. 8-II.) . . ' . . 



10. What did Jeremiah exhort his people to do before it was too late? 
(vs. IS, 16.) 



1 1 . How did he express his sorrow at their approaching doom ? (v. 17.) 



12. What special message did he send to the king and the queen-mother? 
(vs. 18, 19.) 
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13. In view of the impenitence and stubbornness of Jerusalem, what pre- 
dictions did Jeremiah utter regarding the fate of Jehoiachin (Coniah) and 
the queen-mother? (Jer. 22:24-27.) 



FRIDAY. * 
4. The Capture of Jerusalem, and the First Deportation of. Jews to 
Babylon. 2 Ki. 23 : 36 — 24 : I7, 
14. What great mistake was made by Jehoiakim m his relations to Neb- 
uchadnezzar? (2Ki. 24:iJ_ y 



15. What resulted from this in the days of his son Jehoiachin? 
V. 10. 

vs. i^, 15. 

V. 13. 

vs. 14, 16. 

V. 17. ' 

16. From whom in reality did this great disaster come upon Judah, and 
why? (vs. 3, 4.) 



SATURDAY. 
UBSSON TEACBIXGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 

17. What was probably Jehoiakim's purpose in destroying Jeremiah's 
prophecies? In what various ways do men try to suppress the word of 
Goa to-day ? ^ '^ s . 

18. What was Jeremiah's epitaph upon Jehoiakim (Jer. 22 : 19) ? Whact 
becomes of those who array themselves in opposition to the word of God ? 

19. What was IsraePs relation to Jehovah as symbolized in the linen 
gircue (Jer. 13 : 11)? How was the unwashed linen girdle made worthless 
to Jeremiah (Jer. 13 : 7) ? How does any one become useless for God's 
sendee (Prov. 30 : 12) ? How can one become fit for it (Rev. 7:14)? 
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TOPICS FOR SPECIAL INVESTI6ATIOX AND THOUGHT. 

I. The character of Nebuchadnezzar. 2. The extent of his conquests. 
3. The character of Jehoiakim. 4. The significance of the lesson from 
the Rechabites in Jer., ch. 35. 5. A further study of Jeremiah's remark- 
able prophecy against Egypt in ch. 46. 6. Was the incident recorded in 
Jer. 13 : 1-7 probably an actual fact, or a symbolic vision? 



../ 



Lesson 38, , EZEKIEL AMONG THE CAPTIVES. His 

Predictions of tlie Speedy Destruction 

of Jerusalem. 

Jer., ch. 29; Ezek. i : 1—3: 15; chs. 7, 24; 33: 1-29; ch. 35. 

Note 107. — Among the leading Jews carried into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar 
was a young man named Ezekiel, who belonged to the aristocratic priestly family of 
Zadok, and who was settled with a colony of his fellow-exiles at Tel-abib on the Chebar, 
where he possessed a home and family. At this place, five years later, he received his 
divine call to the work of a prophet. He continued in this work at least twenty-two 
years, as his latest prophecy (29 : 17-21) is dated in the 27th year of the captivity. Of 
his personal history little is known. He was probably born about the time of Josiah's 
reformation, and, if so, his education by the priests in the temple under the inspiration 
of the newly discovered book of the law left an impression which may account for the 
fact that his subsequent life exhibits the highest type of priestly development among 
the prophets. 

In the first group of his prophecies (see Note 108), addressed to the captives in 
Babylon, he combated the pernicious influence of the false prophets who assured the 
people that the captives would soon return, and that Jerusalem, on account of the 
Lord's zeal for his temple, and the strength of the fortifications, would never fall. In 
opposition to these lying prophecies Ezekiel announced the speedy destruction of the 
city and the temple. In this work he was particularly assisted by Jeremiah, who had 
been permitted to remain at Jerusalem, and whose letters to the captives (Jer., ch. 29) 
exhorted them not to be disturbed by false hopes, but to settle down contentedly and 
to make the best of a prolonged exile. 

At first Ezekiel's work exposed him to much opposition, but the vindication of his 
truthfulness by the fall of Jerusalem, combined with the character of his later utter- 
ances and work, raised him rapidly to a position of great importance among the cap- 
tives. It is unquestionable that during the next five centuries he exercised an enormous 
influence on the religious development of his people. 

GOLDEN TEXT : ** As I live, saith the Lord GOD, I have no pleasure 
in the death of the wicked ; but that the wicked turn from his way and 
live: turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways; for why will ye die?" 
(Ezek. 33: II.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class: Ezek. 33: i-ii. 
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DAILY LESSON READINGS. ft^x. i-y j 

Note 108. — Ezekiel's prophetic writings fall naturally into three groups: (i) 
chs. 1-34, which deal mainly with the approaching siege of Jerusalem, and cover me 
time from Ezekiel's call, 59a B.C., to the beginning of the siege, 587 B.C. ; (3) chs. 25- 
32, oracles concerning the foreign nations spoken (except 29 : 17-21) during the period 
from the beginning of the siege until the announcement at Tel-abib of the £all of 
Jerusalem ; and (3) chs. 33-48, prophecies concerning the restoration of Israel after 
the fell of the city. ^^ ^a £S^f oajl 2J!Gi*/' 

Monday Jer., ch. 29. Jeremiah's Letters to the First Captives. 

Tuesday Ezek., ch. i. Ezekiel's Vision of Jehovah's Majesty. 

Wednesday Ezek. 2 : 1—3 : 15. Ezekiel's Call, and his Place of Service. 

Thursday Ezek., ch. 7. The Irrevocable Doom of Israel An- 

nounced. ' 

Friday Ezek., ch. 24. Renewed Prophecies of the Destruction 

of Jerusalem. 

Saturday E^ek. 33 : 1-29. The Watchman and his Announcements. 

Sunday Ezek., ch. 35. The Prediction of Desolation to Edom. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

RBYIEW AND PREIilMINABY QUESTIONS. 

I. What led Jeremiah to have his prophecies committed to writing? 

2. How many years of his ministry were covered by these prophecies? 

3. How long a time elapsed before Baruch read the writing in public? 4. 
What was the relation between Jeremiah and king Jehoiakim? 5. How 
did Jehoiakim treat Jeremiah's prophecies ? 6. What action on the part 
of Jehoiakim led to the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar? 7. 
How were the conquered treated? 8. Who was Ezekiel (Note 107)? 9. 
Into what three groups do his prophecies fall (Note 108) ? 10. What is 
the title of to-day's lesson ? its topics ? its Golden Text ? 

THE liBSSON OVTIilNE, WITH WBITTBN-ANSWSB QUESTIONS. 

MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 
1. Ezekiel's Call, and his Place of Service. Ezek. 2 : i — 3 : 15. 
I. After Ezekiel's vision of Jehovah's majesty (ch. i), to whom was he 
sent? (Ezek. 2: 3-5.) 



2. What personal exhortations were addressed to him? 
V. 6. 

V.7. 

3. What strange command was given to him?'^ (Ezek. 2 : 8 — 3 : 3.) 
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4. How would the people receive his message from the I^ord? (vs. 
5-7-) 



5. To what particular portion of the people was he sent? (v. 11.) 



6. How and where did he reach them? (vs. 12-15.) 



WEDNESDAY. 
2. Renewed Prophecies of the Destruction of Jerusalem. Ezek., ch. 24. 
7. Against what mistaken notion among the people were Ezekiel's 
prophecies of this time especially directed? (Note 107, cf, Jer., ch. 29.) 



8. In emphasizing the truth of his prophecies, by what symbol did 
Ezekiel represent the investment of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar as 
having actually taken place? (Ezek. 24:3-5; see Expl. Note in App.) 



9. Of what was Ezekiel's unusual conduct at the sudden death of his 
wife to be a symbol to the captives? (vs. 15-24; see Expl. Note.) 



10. What was to occur to Ezekiel himself, when the announcement of 
the fall of Jerusalem should reach him? (vs. 25-27, cf. 3:22-27, and 
Expl. Note.) 



THURSDAY AND FRIDAY. 
3. The Watchman and his Announcements. Ezek. 33 : 1-29. 
II. In expressing his own feeling of responsibility regarding his pro- 
phetic mission, under what circumstances in Ezekiel's v4ew would a watch- 
man be guiltless, though some of the people perish? (Ezek. 33 : 1-5.) 
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12. Under what circumstances would he be guilty? (v. 6.) 



13. How did the Lord answer those of his people who despaired of his 
mercy, and said that they were doomed to death because of the sins of 
their fathers ? (vs. 10, 11.) 



14. How did he answer their complaint that **the way of the Lord is 
not equal," or right? (vs. 17-20.) 



15. In the evening before the arrival of the news that Jerusalem had 
fallen, what occurred to Ezekiel? (vs. 21, 22, <^. 24 : 27 ; 3 : 26, 27.) 



SATURDAY. 
LBSSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 

16. Upon what did EzekiePs success as a prophet depend (Ezek. 2: 6, 
7) ? If we present truth to men which they reject, upon whom does the 
reproach of failure rest ? When men reject truth, against whom do they 
really oppose themselves (Ezek. 3:7)? 

17. From whom do bereavements come to us in this life (Ezek. 24 : 16) ? 
How should this fact comfort those who trust in God? Does God disap- 
prove of our mourning for loved ones who are taken from us {cf, Jo. 11 ; 
3S) ? If we are permitted to mourn, what should be the nature of our 
sorrow (i Thes. 4:13, 14)? 

18. What is the principle on which God justifies or condemns men 
(Ezek. 33:18, 19)? How does God's free forgiveness reveal itself in 
connection with a sincere repentance (33 : 14-16) ? How is his joy in 
forgiving shown (33 : 11 ; Lu. 15:7)? 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAIi INVESTIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. The circumstances of Ezekiel's life. 2. EzekiePs 1 relation to the 
prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah. 3. EzekiePs position among the captives 
in Babylon. 4. A comparison between EzekiePs vision of God, and that 
of Isaiah. 5. The general character of EzekiePs prophecies. 6. His 
relation to the ceremonial law. 
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Lesson 39. THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM, 

AND THE END OF THE SOUTHERN 

KINGDOM. The People Carried 

into Captivity by tlie 

Babylonians. 

2 Ki. 24: 18 — 25:22; Jer. 21:1-10; 23:1-8; chs. 28, 34, 37, 38; 39:15-18^ 



"Note 109. — After Nebuchadnezzar had captured Jerusalem he made Mattaniah 
king in place of Jehoiachin and changed his name to Z^dekiah. For several years 
Zedekiah, who was a weak rather than a wicked man, remained a loyal vassaL But 
at length on account of serious disturbances in other parts of the Babylonian king- 
dom, Judah and her neighbors were deluded with the hope that Nebuchadnezzar and 
his empire were about to fall, and that by a mutual alliance, backed by the power of 
Egypt, they might succeed in casting off the, Babylonian yoke. For a time Zedekiah 
wavered and he seiit an embassy to Babylon apparently to assure his sovereign of his 
loyalty; but later, under the domination of a powerful Egyptian party, he rebelled. 
Nebuchadnezzar at once marched a powerful army into Judea and laid siege to 
Jerusalem. The approach of an Egyptian army caused him to suspend the siege and 
march against this , new foe. Zedekiah and his counsellors believed that he had 
departed forever, but the respite was brief, as the Egyptians either retreated or were 
defeated. Nebuchadnezzar speedily returned. ^Eighteen months after his first arrival, 
the city fell into his hands after having endured frightful sufferings from famine and 
pestilence. A general massacre ensued, the temple and the chief buildings were 
burned, and the city itself was destroyed. Eight hundred and thirty-two of the sur- 
vivors were carried into Babylon. Among them was Zedekiah himself, upon whom 
Nebuchadnezzar inflicted a terrible punishment for his rebellion. Thus ended the 
southern kingdom, and with it the history of Israel as an independent nation. 

Jeremiah's experiences were closely interwoven with these events. At the first 
approach of the Chaldeans the terror of the king and the people led them to try to 
placate Jehovah's anger by a solemn enfranchisement of the Israelitish bondmen who 
had been illegally held in service. But when the Chaldeans retired to meet the Egyp- 
tians, these bondmen, in disregard of all justice, were reenslaved. Jeremiah gave free 
vent to his indigation at such shameless hypocrisy, and declared that the Lord would 
liberate the sword, the pestilence, and the famine in the city at the return of the Chal- 
deans. As Jeremiah was about retiring from the doomed city to Anathoth, his 
enemies seized him and cast him into a dungeon on the pretext that he was a traitor 
and about to desert to the enemy. During the subsequent siege a temporary mitigation 
of his sufferings came, until, on another charge, he was cast into a filthy dungeon and 
left to die. Through the kindness of Ebed-melech he was rescued and protected from 
the furious hatred of the princes. Jeremiah continued to urge an immediate surrender 
to avoid further calamities. But the king would not, or dared not, follow the prophet's 
counsel, and the catastrophe came as he had predicted. 
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GOLDEN TEXT:' 

** By the rivers of Babylon, 
There we sat down, yea, we wept, 
When we remembered Zion." (Ps., 137 j 



GrtuU, 



^^^ 



i 



II 



SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class: Lam., ch. 5. 



N 



DAILY LESSON READINGS. 



-^ H 



Monday ... 

Tuesday ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday . . 



.Jer., ch. 28. 



I! 



./J 
IJ 



er. 21 : i-io; 

er. 23 : 1-8. . 
Jer. 34:1-7. 

er. 34 : 8-22. 
Jer., ch. 37. 



Friday.... 
Saturday 



f Jer. 38 
'\ Jer. 39: 

...Jer. 38 



1-13; 
15-18. 

14-28. 



Sunday 2 Ki. 24 : 18 — 125 : 22. 



Hananiah, the Prophet of a Speedy 

Return. ^v» J^ 

Jeremiah's Woe upon Zedekiah and his ^ tj "^ 
Counsellors. s^ 

The Fate in Store for Zedekiah. 

The Treatment of the Hebrew Slaves. 

Jeremiah Accused of Treason, and 

Imprisoned. Zedekiah's First Se- J 

cret Interview with him. ^ 

Jeremiah Cast into a Dungeon. His J 

Life Saved by Ebed-melech. S 

Zedekiah's Second Secret Interview 5 

with Jeremiah. 

The Destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
Deportation of Judah. 



OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK, 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
REVIEW AND PBEIilMINABT QUESTIONS. 

I. Who was Ezekiel, and what is known of his personal history? 2. 
What hopes did the Jews at Jerusalem and in Babylon entertain concern- 
ing the future of Jerusalem and the duration of the exile? 3. What was 
the main work of Ezekiel before the destruction of the city ? 4. By whom 
was he assisted in this work, and how? 5. What was the parable by 
which he represented the siege and fall of Jerusalem ? 6. How did he 
illustrate the effect of the news of this event upon the captives? 7. Who 
was made king of Judah after the deposition of Jehoiachin (Note 109) ? 
8. What brought Nebuchadnezzar and his army a second time against 
Jerusalem? 9. What interrupted the siege? 10. How did the treatment 
of the slaves show the moral character of the inhabitants? 11. What is 
the title of to-day's lesson? its topics? its GpW^n Text? 
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THE I^ESSON OUTIilNB, WITH WBITTEN-ANSWEB QUESTIONS. 

MONDAY. 

1. Jeremiah Accused of Treason, and Imprisoned. Zedekiah's First 

Secret Interview with him. Jer., ch. 37. 

I. During the brief withdrawal of the Chaldeans from Jerusalem 

because of the approach of the Egyptians (Note 109), what did Jeremiah 

predict? (Jer. 37 : 7-10.) 



2. Mention the circumstances that led to the imprisonment of Jeremiah. 
(vs. 11-15.) 



3. Describe Zedekiah^s first secret interview with Jeremiah, and the 
consequences, (vs. 17-21.) 



TUESDAY. 
2. Jeremiah Cast into a Dungeon. His Life Saved by Ebed-melech. 

Jer. 38:1-13; '39:15-18. 
4. On account of Jeremiah's persistent advice to surrender (38: 1-3), 
what was charged against him, and what was done to him? 

Jer. 38 14. 



Jer. 38:5,6. 

5. Describe how Ebed-melech rescued him. (vs. 7-13.) 



6. What reward for his kindness did the Lord authorize Jeremiah tO 
8PBou»ge to Ebed-melech? (Jer. 39; 15-X8.) 
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WEDNESDAY. 
3. Zedekiah's Second Secret Interview with Jeremiah. Jer. 38:14-28. 
7. At Zedekiah's second secret interview with Jeremiah, what was the 
prophet's final counsel to the king? (Jer. 38 : 14-18.) 



8. What terrible responsibility would fall upon Zedekiah if he disregarded 
tSe prophet's counsel ? (vs. 19-23.) 



9. What were the results of the interview? (vs. 24-28; Note 109.) 



THURSDAY AND FRIDAY. 
4. The Destruction of Jerusalem, and the Deportation of Judah. 
2 Ki. 24: 18 — 25 : 22. 
10. What leading facts are mentioned in connection with Zedekiah^s 
reign? (2 Ki. 24: 18-20, cf, 2 Chron. 36: 11-16.) 



II. Describe briefly the fall of Jerusalem, and the fate of Zedekiah. 
(2 Ki. 25 : 1-7.) 



12. What befell the temple and the city? (vs. 8-10, cf. .^ Oaron. 36: 
17) 



k 



T3- What became of the Jews who survived the fall of ^t^r kio^jdom? 
(va, I J, 13, J 
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14. How were the costly utensils and ornaments of the temple treated? 
(vs. 13-15O 



15. What was the fate of the Jewish nobles who had instigated the 
rebellion? (vs. 18-21, cf, Jer. 39:6^.) 



1 6. Who was appointed governor over the remnant in the land ? (v. 22.) 



SATURDAY. 
I.ESSOX TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 

17. Mention some indications that Zedekiah wanted the help of the 
Lord, but was unwilling to obey his word. How maj men now repeat 
this mistake ? What state of heart does such a course mdicate ? 

18. Was Jeremiah justified in trying to leave Jerusalem before the 
final investment by the Chaldeans ? What means did the Lord employ 
to retain him at the post of duty? What does inability to escape from 
unpleasant circumstances indicate as to God's purpose touching ourselves ? - 

19. How did the character of Ebed-melech, the heathen, compare with 
that of Jeremiah's countrymen, God's chosen people (cf, Mt. 21 : 31, 32)? 
What principle in the kingdom of God is illustrated in Ebed-melech's 
relation to Jeremiah (Mt. 10: 41, 42)? 

20. What was it that really broke down the walls of Jerusalem and 
drove the people into captivity (2 Ki. 24: 19, 20; 2 Chron. 36: 13-17)? 
What becomes of men and nations who fall into the delusion that God 
elects them for their own sake, and not for his service ? 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAIi INTESTIOATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. The wisdom of the Egyptian policy pursued by the Jewish leaders, 
looked at from a purely secular point of view. 2. The wisdom of Jere- 
miah's policy of submission to Nebuchadnezzar as a means of saving the 
city. 3. What, sooner or later, must have been the fate of a nation that 
trusted in the temple and external forms of worship when the spirit of 
righteousness was dead? 4. Was the destruction of these outward forms 
a step backward, or a step forward in the history of the Old Testament 
religion? 5. Could the religion of Jehovah have survived if Jerusalem 
bad been allowed to stand? 
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Lesson 40. REVIEW OF PART III: LESSONS 25-39. 
The Loss of National Life tlirougli National 
I Wickedness. 

Note 110.— Summary of Principal Events in Part III. Owing to the 
great amount of historical materia^ covered in this Part, only the leading religious and 
political movements can be noted. 

1. Internal and Religious History of the Two Kingdoms. The reli- 
gious innovations introduced by Jeroboam had far-reaching results. They led almost 
immediately to the extermination of Jeroboam's house and to the following period of 
anarchy. They helped to prepare the people for the establishment of Baal-worship 
under Ahab and Jezebel, and this again spread into Judah through the alliance of 
Ahab and Jehoshaphat and the marriage of Ahab'3 daughter to Jehoshaphat's son. 
The conflicts of Elijah and Elisha with this foreign heathenism culminated in the 
annihilation of the royal house of Israel and the almost total destruction of that of 
Judah by Jehu, in the reSstablishment by him of Jeroboam's calf-worship in Israel, 
and in a formal return under Joash to Jehovah's worship in Judah. 

But this outward return to a purer worship did not check the corruptions and abuses 
introduced by idolatry. Nor was severe national discipline able to restrain the con- 
stantly growing evil The northern kingdom soon experienced national dissolution 
through the overpowering assaults of the Assyrians. 

In the southern kingdom, notwithstanding spasmodic reforms, notably under Heze- 
kiah and Josiah, a similar result was eventually brought about. The people imagined 
that in spite of their flagrant sins and arrogant defiance of Jehovah's will, he had so 
bound himself by his promises that he could never suffer Jerusalem and the temple 
to be destroyed. This false confidence was rudely shattered by the conquests of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the bitter experiences of the exile. 

2. Political Relations of the Two Kingdoms, (i) To each other, ^ Ax 
first for a period of about seventy years Israel and Judah were at war, but, at length an 
alliance was formed between Ahab and Jehoshaphat. This alliance, greatly disapproved 
by the prophets of Judah, and, as events proved, fraught with evil to the southern 
kingdom, seemed to be justified by the necessity of mutual defense against Syria and 
Assyria. Friendly relations now continued until Amaziah of judah wantonly provoked 
a severe defeat at the hands of Joash of Israel. The danger to both kingdoms from 
foreign enemies forbade further conflicts with each other until shortly before the fall of 
Syria and Israel, when their armies invaded Judah to compel it to join them in an 
alliance against Assyria. 

(2) To Syria, Assyria, and Babylonia, — After the disruption of Solomon's kingdom 
its northern portions, which were known as the various kingdoms of Aram (or Syria), 
and which had been conquered and held by force of arms, declared their independence, 
and began to inflict reprisals upon Israel. At the same time the pressure upon them 
from the rising empire of Assyria compelled their consolidation into a powerful con- 
federacy under Ben-hadad II. For a while Ahab, single-handed, defended himself 
against this confederacy, but afterwards in alliance with Jehoshaphat of Judah he 
suffered defeat. The wars of Israel with Syria resulted in constantly increasing losses 
t9 Israel, until the reigns of Joash and Jeroboam II, when the tide turned and Israel 
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\ 
recovered nearly all that it had lost since the days of Solomon. The fall of Syria, 
however, only opened the way for the speedy fall of Israel itself at the hands of Assyria. 

To defend Judah from the power of the Syro-Israelitish alliance above referred to, 
Ahaz, contrary to the counsel of Isaiah, invoked the aid of Tiglath-pileser II of 
Assyria and became his vassal. Hezekiah endeavored with the help of Egjrpt to 
shake off the Assyrian yoke thus assumed. This attempt resulted in one or more 
Assyrian invasions, and the great deliverance predicted by Isaiah. 

In proportion as the power of Ass)rria declined and that of Babylonia increased, the 
latter became the dreaded foe and final conquerer of the southern kingdom. 

(3) To Egypt,— As Israel was troubled on the north by Syria, so, though not to so 
great a degree, was Judah troubled by Egypt bn the south. In the reign of Rehoboam 
the country was invaded by Shishak, who captured Jerusalem, and plundered it of its 
treasures. But about twenty-three years later Asa inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Bigyptians, after which there were no invasions from this direction for nearly 300 years, 
or until Pharaoh-necoh made war upon Assyria. In this Josiah became involved and 
was slain at Megiddo. After the fall of Samaria, Judah was the chief barrier between 
Egypt and her great Mesopotamian rivals, Assyria and Babylonia. It was therefore 
for the interest of Egypt to sustain Judah. This was done with lavish promises of 
help, but when a crisis came the help always feiiled. ^ 

GOLDEN TEXT: 

** Righteousness exalteth a nation : 
But sin is a reproach to any people." (Prov. 14 : 34.) 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday Hosea, ch. ^. The Decay of Samaria Due to Wicked- 
ness. 

Tuesday Is. 8 : 5-18. The Devastation of Immanuel's Land. 

Wednesday Is., ch. 28. The Impending Doom of Samaria and 

of Jerusalem. 

Thursday Jer. 22:1-19. The Unhappy End of Jehoahaz and 

Jehoiakim. 

Friday Jer., ch. 24. The Favorable Contrast between the 

Captives with Jehoiachin and the 
People of Judaii. 

Saturday Jer., ch. 27. Jeremiah's Prophecy of the World-wide 

Conquests of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Sunday Lam., ch. i . A Dirge upon the Desolation of Zion. 

GOLDEN TEXT BESPONSITE SEBTICE. 

(To be used in place of the regular Scripture reading with this lesson. The numerals with the 
questions refer to the lessons for the quarter.) 

XXV. Superintendent (or Teacher), In what poetic form may the 
changes in the northern kingdom and the extermination of royal houses 
be described ? 

Sunday-school (or Class). ** The wicked ... are like the chaff which 
the wind driveth away." (Ps., i : 4.) 
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XXVI. How did Elijah on Mount Carmel summon Israel to a great 
decision ? 

* And Elijah came near unto all the people, and said, How long halt ye 
between two opinions ? if the Lord be God, follow him : but if Baal, 
then follow him." (i Ki. i8 : 21.) 

XXVII. What principle of retribution is illustrated in the destruction 
by Jehu of the apostate royal families of Israel and Judah? 

** Their sorrows shall be multiplied that exchange the Lord for another 
god.'' (Ps., 16:4^.) 

XXVIII. What great truth, if acted on by Israel, would have saved 
the nation much unnecessary alarm at the approach of her enemies ? 

**Fear not: for they that be with us are more than they that be with 
them." (2Ki. 6:16.) 

XXIX. What were the divinely established conditions on which the 
Israelitish nation might have become permanently strong and happy ? 

** The covenant that I have made with you ye shall not forget ; neither 
shall ye fear other gods : but the Lord your God shall ye fear ; and he 
shall deliver you out of the hand of all your enemies." (2 Ki. 17 : 38, 39.) 

XXX. When Jehoshaphat was sending his troops against the innumer- 
able hosts of Ammon, Moab, and Edom, how did he show that he Under- 
stood the true defense of Judah? 

**And as they went forth, Jehoshaphat stood and said, Hear me, O 
Judah, and ye inhabitants of Jerusalem ; believe in the Lord your God, 
so shall ye be established." (2 Chron. 20 : 20^.) 

XXXI. How did the Lord, through Isaiah, declare to Judah his readi- 
ness to forgive their sins ? 

**Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord: though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool." (Is. i : 18.) 

XXXII. In a time of national peril, what did Hezekiah urge as a 
ground for divme interposition ? 

** O Lord our God, save thou us, . . . that all the kingdoms of the 
earth may know that thou art the Lord God, even thou only." (2 Ki. 
19:19.) 

XXXIII. By what principle of the divine government did Isaiah try to 
dissuade Ahaz from relying on Assyria rather than God for help against 
Syria and Israel? 

** If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not be established." (Is. 7 : 9^.) 

XXXIV. How did Jeremiah try to recall the Jewish people to the 
true basis of peace and prosperity? 

** Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways and see, and ask for the 
old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest 
for your &pul§." (Jer. 6 ; l^a.) 
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XXXV. What great alternative was presented to the chosen people 
in the book of the law found in the temple and brought to king 
Josiah ? 

** Behold, I set before you this day a blessing and a curse ; the blessing, 
if ye shall hearken unto the commandments of the Lord your God . . . : 
and the curse, if y6 shall not hearken." (Deut. ii : 26-28/2.) 

XXXVI. When Habakkuk, greatly perplexed at some of God's provi- 
dences, cried to him for light, what did the Lord declare to be the ground 
of divine acceptance ? 

** The just shall live by his faith." (Hab. 2 : ^,) 

XXXVn. What was one of Jeremiah's last appeals to his people 
before the first capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar? 

** Give glory to the Lord your God, before he cause darkness, and 
before your feet stumble upon the dark mountains." (Jer. 13 : i6d!.) 

XXXVin. After the capture, how did Ezekiel describe Jehovah's 
attitude towards those among the captives who complained that, no 
matter what they did, they were doomed to perish? 

** As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked ; but that the wicked turn from his way and live : turn ye, turn ye 
from your evil ways ; for why will ye die? " (Ezek. 33 : 11.) 

XXXIX. How did one of the hymns of the exile describe the feelings 
of the captives? 

** By the rivers of Babylon, 
There we sat down, yea, we wept, 
When we remembered Zion." (Ps., 137 : i.) 

XL. What truth of universal application is taught by the fate of the 
two Israelitish kingdoms? 

** Righteousness exalteth a. nation: 
But sin is a reproach to any people." (Prov. 14: 34.) 

Note 111. — Instead of the usual questions on the lesson topics of the quarter, the 
accompanying^ list of the kings in the two kingdoms is presented with a blank space in 
which the pupil is requested to write, in a small hand necessarily, the character of each 
king, good or evil, and, where the space permits, the leading events of his reign. Of 
course each reference must be made very brief, — just enough to serve as a reminder 
of the incident. One or two spaces are filled out as examples of what may be done. 
When all are filled, the student will be able to survey at a glance the main events of 
this important but complex period of Israelitish history. It will be noticed that there 
were just twenty kings in each kingdom. 

The length of each reign corresponds to the chronological table given in Remark 
20, App., Les. 25, parts of years being counted as whole years except in those instances 
where a reign covered less than a whole year. This will account in part for the dis- 
crepancy between the duration of the kingdoms and the sum total of the several 
reigns. It must also be remembered that the years of a regency are in the Bible 
assigned both to the nominal and to the actual sovereign ; thus Uzziah and Jotham 
are each given years during which their fathers were actually on the throne. 
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Grade, 



THE KINGS OF ISRAEL. 210 Years. 


I. Jereboam I. ai yrs. 
Did evil. 

Introduced worship <tf the golden calves. 

Warned by Ahijah at Beth-el, 


11. Jehu. 28 yrs. 


2. Nadab. 2 yrs. Did evil. 
Mtirdered by Baasha. 


12. Jehoaha2. 17 yrs. 


3. Baasha. 24 yrs. 


13. Jehoash. 16 yrs. 


4. Elah. 2 yrs. 


5. Zimri. 7 days. 


6. Tibni and Omri. 4 yrs. 


14. Jeroboam II. 41 yrs. 


7. Omri. 8 yrs. 


15. Zechariah. 6 mos. 


16. Shallum. i mo. 


8. Ahab. 22 yrs. 


17. Menahem. 6 yrs. 


r8. Pekahiah. 2 yrs. 


19. Pekah. 4 yrs. 


9. Ahaziah. 2 yrs. 


1 iQ. Jcnam^ I* yrs. 
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THE KINGS OF JUDAH. 846 Years. 


X. Rehoboam, 17 yrs. 

1 


zz. Jotham. z6yrs. ' 


3. Abijam. 3 yrs. 


z3. Ahaz. 30 yrs. 


3. Asa. 41 yrs. 
1 


Z3. Hezekiah. 99 yrs. 


4. Jehoshaphat. 25 yrs. 


Z4. Manasseh. 47 yrs. 


5. «Joram. 8 yrs. 


6. Aiiaziah. Less than a year. 


Z5. Amon. 3 yrs. 


x6. Josiah. 31 yrs. 


7. Athaliah. 6 yrs. 


8. Joash. 40 yrs. 


Z7. Jehoahaz. 3 mos. 


z8. Jehoiakim. 11 yrs. 


9. Amaziah. 39 yrs. 


19. Jehoiachin. 3 mos. 


90. Zedekiah. zx yrs. 


10. Uzziah. 43 yrs. 
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OENESBAI. QUESTIONS. 

1 . What were the chief causes that led to the downfall of the northern 
kingdom? During the greater part of its history, what were the effects 
upon it of the Syrian wars? Under what king did it attain its highest 
prosperity? What Was the effect upon its future of the final destruction 
of Syria? 

2. What led to the establishment of Baal-worship in the northern king- 
dom ? In opposition to this worship, what was the chief work of Elijah ? 
of Elisha? of Jehu? 

3. Who founded Samaria? By whom was Samaria finally captured, 
and the northern kingdom destroyed? How many of the people were 
carried into captivity? What became of those who remained? 

4. In the light of the experiences of the northern kingdom, what rea- 
sons can be given for the entire disestablishment of the church from 
political control? What legitimate service can the church render to 
the state? What legitimate service should the state render to the 
church ? 

5. What foreign power invaded and plundered Jerusalem in the reign 
of Rehoboam? By what Jewish king was this foreign power effectually 
defeated? What two allied powers invaded Judah during the reign of 
Ahaz, and for what purpose? What great invasion took place in the 
reign of Hezekiah, and how was the kingdom delivered from it? By 
whom was Jerusalem finally destroyed and the people carried into 
captivity ? 

6. What were some of the effects upon the southern kingdom of Jehosh- 
aphat's alliance with Ahab ? What general principle was here illustrated 
(I Cor. 15:33)? 

7. By whom were the leading reformations in the southern kingdom 
attempted? What was the effect of force upon the success of these 
reforms ? How alone can a permanent moral uplifting be effected ? 

8. What is taught in the history of these two kingdoms as to the con- 
sequences of sin? How is the patience and loving-kindness of Jehovah 
shown? What lessons from this history can be applied to the lives of 
men and of nations to-day? 
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LESSONS 

ON THB' 

Outlines of Old Testament History 

IN FOUR PARTS. 



PROGRESSIVE GRADE 



PART IV. 



ISRAJBIi IN BXII.B, AND AFTER THE RETUKN FROM THE CAP. 
TITITY:' Tlxe Chosen People Suliject to Forelgrn Control. 



Lesson 41. REMNANTS OF ISRAEL IN PALESTINE 

AND EGYPT. Their Failure to Learn the Lessons 

Taught by National Calamities. 

Jer. 39: 1-14; chs. 40-44. 

Note 112. — Jeremiah at first suffered the fate of the other captives at Jerusalem 
and was put into the chain-gang to go to Babylon. But he was speedily released and 
permitted to return to the colony of Jews that had gathered about Gedaliah, the newly 
appointed govei-nor of the country at Mizpah. 

Soon after this, Ishmael, an Israelitish prince who had allied himself with the 
Ammonites, plotted against the peace of this colony, and murdered Gedaliah and 
many others, including the Chaldean soldiers stationed there. He then enslaved the 
survivors, and fled towards the land of Ammon. While on the way his prisoners were 
rescued by Johanan, " a kind of guerrilla chief" among the Jews. On their return, 
they were seized with terror at the prospect of Nebuchadnezzar's vengeance for the 
murder of Gedaliah, and started for Egypt. Jeremiah counselled earnestly against 
this. The fugitives were greatly angered at his words, charged him with speaking 
falsely, and compelled him to accompany them in their flight. 

Jeremiah's last recorded utterances (ch. 44) were rebukes of his countrymen in 
Egypt for their persistent idolatry, and a prediction of their capture and destruction by 
Nebuchadnezzar in spite of any protection that Egypt could afford. Of Jeremiah's 
subsequent history noJhing is known. An uncertain tradition reports that he was 
stoned to death. 
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Gra, 



rode. 



GOLDEN TEXT: " Because ye have sinned against the LORD, and 
have not obeyed his voice, therefore this thing is come upon you." 
(Jer. 40:3^.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in School or class : Jer., ch. 40. 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday Jer. 39 : 1-14. 

Tuesday Jer., ch. 40. 

Wednesday Jer., ch. 41. 

Thursday Jer., cb. 42. 

Friday Jer., ch. 43. 



Saturday. 
Sunday . . . 



.Jer. 44: 1-14. \ 
.Jer. 44: 15-30./ 



Incidents Attending the Capture of 

Jerusalem. 
The Release of Jeremiah, and the 

Colony at Mizpah. 
The Murder of Gedaliah, and the Flight 

to Egypt. 
Jeremiah's ^Warnings against Forsaking 

the Land of Judah. 
The Arrival in Egypt, and Jeremiah's 

Prophecy of Disaster. 
Jeremiah's Rebukes to his Countrymen 

for their Idolatry in Egypt. 



OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
REVIEW AND PBEIilMINART QUESTIONS. 

I. What is the title of Part I in this Outline of Old Testament History? 
of Part II? of Part III? of Part IV? 2. Before the disruption of the 
kingdom, what four kings reigned over all or a part of the tribes of Israel? 
3. How many kings reigned over the northern kingdom ? over the southern 
kingdom? 4. Who were the leading kings of Israel ? of Judah ? 5. How 
long did the northern kingdom continue? the southern kingdom? 6. 
What was the ultimate fate of the prophet Jeremiah (Note 112)? 7. 
What is the title of to-day's lesson? its topics? its Golden Text? 

THE I.ESSON OUTI.INE, WITH WBITTEN-ANSWER QUESTIONS. 

MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 
1. The Release of Jeremiah, and the Colony at Mizpah. Jer., ch. 40. 
I. How did Jeremiah fare for a time after the destruction of Jerusalem? 
(Jer. 40: i,cf. Note 112.) 



2. What reason did the Chaldean officer give for the calamities that had 
befallen the Jews? (vs. 2, 3.) 
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3. What option did he then give to Jeremiah, ai^d what courtesies did 
he show him? 

V. 4. 



V. 5. 

4. Where did Jeremiah go after he had been released ? (v. 6.) 



5. Describe briefly how the colbny at Mizpah was formed, (vs. 7-12.) 



6. What was told to Gedaliah, and how did he receive the warning.^ 
(vs. 13-16.) 



WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY. 
2. The Murder of Gedaliah, and the Flight to Egypt. Jer., cfa. 41. 
7. What calamity overtook the colony at Mizpah in consequence of 
Gedaliah's neglect of Johanan's warning? (Jer. 41 : 1-3.) 



8. Describe IshmaePs treatment of the pilgrims who were carrying gifts 
to the ruined temple at Jerusalem, (vs. 4-9.) 



9. What did Ishmael attempt to do with the residue of the colony? 
(v. 10.) 



10. How were they rescued? (vs. 11-14.) 



1 1 . What did the people afterwards resolve to do instead of returning 
to Mizpah? (vs. 16-18.) 
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FRIDAY. 
3. The Arrival in Eg^pt, and Jeremiah's Prophecy of Disaster. 

Jer., ch. 43. 
12. How was Jeremiah's warning against forsaking the country (ch. 
42) received by the leaders of the fugitives? (Jer. 43 : 1-4.) 



13. How did they further show their contempt for Jeremiah's counsel, 
and their disregard for his personal rights? (vs. 5-7.) 



14. What prophecy was uttered by Jeremiah at Tahpanhes concerning 
the fate of the Jews who had deserted Palestine and fled into Egypt? 
(vs. 8-13.) 



SATURDAY. 
liESSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 

15. What lesson had been taught to the Babylonian commander-in- 
chief by the destruction of Jerusalem (Jer. 40:2, 3)? Why had Jeho- 
vah's own people failed to learn the lesson that even this heathen had 
learned ? 

. 16. To whom was Jeremiah's kind treatment by the Chaldeans really 
due? What promise at the beginning of his ministry was thus fulfilled 
(Jer. I : 8, 19) ? How had it been fulfilled before? 

17. How did the scattered remnants show their confidence in Gedaliah 
(Jer. 40:7-12)? How did he exhibit the magnanimity and nobility of 
his character (40 : 13-16) ? What illustrations from modern history show 
that the best and most unselfish of rulers are not safe fi-om the assassin's 
blow? 

18. How did the survivors of the colony at Mizpah show that they had 
failed to learn the lessons taught by their national calamities (Jer. 43 : 
1-4)? Wluit must be the inevitable end of those who refuse to learn the 
lessons tau^fht by both the mercies and the judgments of God? 

TOPICS FOB SPECIAL INVESTIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. The fulfillment by Nebuchadnezzar of Jehovah's word to Isaiah 
(6: n, 12). 2. The character of Gedaliah. 3. Ishmael's purpose in the 
murder of Gedaliah. 4. His purpose in the massacre of the pilgrims. 5. 
The apparent divine purpose underlying the removal from Palestine of the 
last remnant of the unbelieving Jews {cf, Jer., ch. 24). 6. The fulfill- 
ment of Jeremiah's prediction of Nebuchadnezzar's conquest of Egypt 
ger, 43:8-13). 
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- Lesson 42. DANIEL AND wfe FRIENDS. A Story of 
,^*^ the Captives in Babyionia. 

ft • Dan., chs. i-6. 

I Note 113. — The book of Daniel relates how Nebuchadnezzar, in one of his cam- 

«-- paigns, carried Daniel and his three friends from Jerusalem to Babylon. They were 

^ chosen from among the captives to receive, perhaps along with the children of the royal 

family and of the Babylonian nobility, a three years' discipline in preparation for official 

. t service. Their excellent conduct and conscientious adherence to their ancestral faith 

and rites during this period, attracted the notice and won the approbation of the officer 

fc/^ "I to whose charge they had been committed. 

J V* Soon afterwards, Daniel's extraordinary gift in the interpretation of dreams set his 

'^-T* wisdom in sharp contrast with the impotency of the king's professional wise men, and 

resulted in Nebuchadnezzar making Daniel "to rule over the whole province of 

Babylon, and to be chief governor over all the wise men of Babylon." At his request 

, J ^ his three friends were also promoted to places of honor. 



■1 



u 



4 



By their piety and wisdom, and through the miraculous interposition of " the God of 
heaven " these men were enabled to triumph over their numerous enemies, and to 
obtain public acknowledgment in a heathen land of his immeasurable superiority to 
f'Jthe gods of the nations. 
jv» Daniel prospered at the successive courts of the Chaldeans, Medes, and Persians, 
Darius the Mede made him chief of the three presidents (6 : 2, 3) who were set over 
the empire. Nor did the victories of Cyrus depose him from his influence (6 : 28). 
His last dated utterance (10 : i) is placed in the third year of Cyrus (535 B.C.). 

GOLDEN TEXT : " If it be so, our God whom we serve is able to 

deliver us from the burning fiery furnace ; and he will deliver us out of 

. thine hand, O king. But if not, be it known to thee, O king, that we 

will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image which thou hast 

set up." (Dan. 3 : 17, 18.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : Dan., ch. i. 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAL REPORT. 

I. Nebuchadnezzar's golden image, and the deliverance of ^he three Hebrews from 
the fiery fiimace (Dan., ch. 3). 2. Nebuchadnezzar's second prophetic dream; its 
interpretation and fulfilhnent (Dan., ch. 4). 3. Belshazzar's feast, and the mysterious 
writing on the wall (Dan., ch. 5). 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday. . . ^ Dan., ch. i. Daniel and his Friends Instructed in 

Chaldean Learning. 

Tuesday Dan. 2 : 1-24. Nebuchadnezzar's Dream. 

Wednesday Dan. 2 : 25-49. Daniel's Interpretation of the Dream, 

and his Reward. 

Thursday Dan., ch. 3. Nebuchadnezzar's Golden Image, and 

the Fiery Furnace. 

Friday Dan., ch. 4. Daniel's Interpretation of Nebuchad- 

nezzar's Second Dream. 

Saturday Dan., ch. 5. Belshazzar's Impious Feast. 

Sunday Dan., ch. 6. The Decree of Darius, and the Den of 

Lions. 
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7rade. 



OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 



SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
REVIEW AND PBELIMINABY QUESTIONS. 

I. What fate threatened Jeremiah after the destruction of Jerusalem? 
2. How was he rescued from it? 3. What led to the growth of the Jew- 
ish colony at Mizpah ? 4. What led to its destruction? 5. How did the 
remnant show their contempt for Jeremiah and their defiance of Jehovah ? 
6. What did they do with Jeremiah? 7. After their arrival in Egypt, what 
did Jeremiah predict upon his countrymen who had fled thither for safety? 
8. Who was Daniel, and for what was he chosen and trained in Babylon 
(Note 113)? 9. What is the title of to-day's lesson? its topics? its 
Golden Text? 

THE liESSON OUTI«INE» WITH, WBITTEN-ANSWEB QUESTIONS. 

MONDAY, TUESDAY, AND WEDNESDAY. 
1. Nebuchadnezzar's Dream, and Daniel's Interpretation. Dan., ch. 2. 
I. Describe briefly the interview between Nebuchadnezzar and his pro- 
fessional wise men after he had dreamed his strange dream. (Dan. 2 : 
I-ii.) 



2. What resulted from this interview? (vs. 12, 13.) 



3. What did Daniel do when he heard of the king^s dream? (vs. 
14-16.) 



4. How was the secret revealed to Daniel? (vs. 17-19.) 



5. How did Daniel express his feelings after the dream had been made 
known to him? (vs. 20-23.) 



6. To whom did Daniel, in the king's presence, ascribe the revelation 
and the interpretation of the dream? (vs. 27-30.) 
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7. AVhat was the king's dream? (vs. 31-35.) 

8. How was it interpreted by Daniel? (vs. 36-45.) 

9. What did the king do when Daniel ceased speaking? (vs. 46-48.) 



THURSDAY AND FRIDAY. » 

2. The Decree of Darius, and the Den of Lions. Dan., ch. 6. 
10. What position did Daniel occupy under Darius the Mede? (Dan* 
6:1-3.) 



II. What plot was made against Daniel because of his great exaltation? 
(vs. 4-9.) 



12. When Daniel knew that the conspirators had gained their point 
with the king, what did he do? (v. 10.) 



13. When Darius discovered that he had been entrapped to assist in the 
destruction of Daniel, what did he do? (vs. 11-16.) 



14. Describe Daniel's deliverance, and the fate of his enemies, (vs. 
17-24.) 



15. In consequence of Daniel's deliverance, what did Darius decree? 
(vs. 25-27.) 
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SATURDAY. 
I^^SSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 

1 6. To what world-empire did the golden head of the image in Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dream refer (Dan. 2 : 37, 38) ? To what three subsequent 
world-empires have the other parts of the image been supposed to refer 
(see Expl. Note, v. 39, AppSl What seems to have been the signifi- 
cance of the ** stone cut out 01 the mountain without hands "? 

17. What did Daniel's interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar's dream teach 
the king as to the power of Israel's God compared with the heathen gods 
(Dan. 2 : 47) ? What did the vision indicate as to God's ultimate purpose 
in creating and governing the world (Dan. 2 : 44) ? How is that purpose 
related to the history of to-day ? How to us as individuals ? 

18. What is taught by Daniel's example when he knew that the royal 
decree kimed at himself was signed? What reasons can be given for 
either blaming or justifying him if he had drawn the curtain before the 
window when he prayed? What should be our answer when we are 
tempted to do wrong in order to escape a great trial, or even 'death 
(Golden Text) ? 



TOPICS FOB SPECIAIi INTESTI6ATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. The writer and date of the book of Daniel. 2. The character of 
the book. 3. The Chaldeans, Magi, or wise men of Babylon. 4. The 
learning of the Chaldeans. 5. The harmonizing of the Biblical state- 
ments concerning Belshazzar with Babylonian history. 6. The identifica- 
tion of *' Darius the Mede." 

r 



Lesson 43. PROPHECIES OF THE RETURN. A Rem- 
nant of the Captives to be Purified by National 
Discipline and Reestablished in Jerusalem. 

13.40:1^11; 44:24—45:13; Jer. 25:1-14; 29:10-14; 31:31-40; ch. 33; 
50: 21-46; Ezek. 34: 7-31; ch. 37. 

Note 114. — Side by side with the terrible prophecies of doom upon Jerusalem and 
Judah another series of utterances appears, in which the prophets, looking beyond the 
immediate present, perceive a glorious future for the chosen people. Not, indeed, for 
the nation as a whole, but for a remnant that should be permitted to return to the holy 
land, afier the sore discipline through which they had passed in the captivity should 
have wrought in them an inward return to God. Compare, for example, Is. 4 : 2-6 with 
the preceding utterances in 2 : 6 — ^4 : 1. 
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This restoration of a purified " remnant," or a " holy seed," is one of Isaiah's most 
characteristic prophecies; see 1:9; 6:13; 10:20-22; 11: 11, 16. Later prophets 
were familiar with this thought, as Zephaniah (3:11-20) and Jeremiah (chs. 30-33). 
The latter predicted not only the return of a righteous remnant, but that the captivity 
would last seventy years (25 : ii, 12). This return, likened by Ezekiel to the bringing 
home by a shepherd of his lost and scattered sheep C34 : n-is), and to a resurrection 
of dry bones (37:1-14), would be due to Jehovah's inviolable covenant with his 
people. This covenant of grace they could no more break by rebellion and apostasy 
than they could change the forces that produce day and night. Cyrus was even 
named (Is. 44 : 28) as the conqueror of Babylon, and the divinely chosen instrument 
through whom the restoration of the captives to their own land was to b« accomplished. 

GOLDEN TEXT : " This is the covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel after those days, saith the LORD ; I will put my law in 
their inward parts, and in their heart will I write it; and I will be their 
God, and they shall be my people." (Jer. 31 : 33.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class: Is. 40:1-11. 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday | fe* ^^ ; J^^|^ The Duration of the Captivity. 

Tuesday Jer. 31 : 31-40. The New Covenant of Jehovah. 

Wednesday Jer., ch. 33. The Glory of the Restoration, and the 

^Perpetuity of the Covenant. 

Thursday Ezek. 34 : 7-31. The Good Shepherd. 

Friday Ezek., ch. 37. The Vision of the Dry Bones. 

Saturday Jer. 50 : 21-46. The Desolation in Store for Babylon. 

Sunday . / 4^* '""• '^^ Close of the Captivity Announced. 

\ Is. 44 : 24 — 45 : 13. Cyrus, the Chosen Deliverer of Israel. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
REVIEW AND PBELIMINART QUESTIONS. 

I. Who was Daniel ? 2. For what gift was he distinguished? 3. What 
circumstances led to his extraordinary promotion at the Babylonian court? 
4. What was Nebuchadnezzar's first prophetic dream? 5. What *was 
DaniePs interpretation of it? 6. What conspiracy was formed against 
Daniel in the reign of Darius the Mede? 7. In view of the apparent 
success of the conspirators, how did Daniel conduct himself, and what 
was the issue of the matter? 8. What prophetic utterances contrasted 
sharply with the predictions of destruction to Judah and Jerusalem (Note 
114) ? 9. What were among the most characteristic prophecies of Isaiah? 
10. What is the title of to-day's lesson? its topics? its Golden Text? 
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THB UCSSON OUTIilNE, WITH WBITTEN-ANSWEB QUESTIONS. 

MONDAY. 

X The New Covenant of Jehovah. Jer. 31 : 31-40. 

I. Mention th^ chief distinction between Jehovah's new covenant made 

with the children of Israel after their restoration from captivity, and the 

old covenant made after the departure from Egypt. (Jer. 31 : 33, Golden 

Text.) 



2. What results would flow from this new covenant? (v. 34.) 



3. How d«es Jehovah describe the security of his covenant? (vs. 
35-370 



4. What predictions are made concerning the restored Jerusalem? (vs. 
38-40.) 



TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY. 
2. The Vision of the Dry Bones. Ezek., ch. 37. 
5. Describe briefly EzekiePs vision, the commands given to him, and 
the result of his prophesying. (Ezek. 37 : i-io.) 



6. How did the Lord explain this vision to the prophet? (vs. 11-14.) 



7. What symbol was the prophet commanded to use before the people 
in the captivity? (vs. 16, 17.) 



8. When questioned by the people, how was he directed to explain this 
symbol? (vs. 18-20.) 
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9. What seven particulars are affirmed of the restored Israel? 
V. 21. 



V. 22. 



V. 23, 

V. 24. ^^^^ , 

^^"*^ . wuLL .ju^ €4J^^ .<x-w A .<.(--. *^/>^^^^ .^/--^ ' A^ 

V. 26. 

vs. 27, 28. 

THURSDAY AND FRIDAY. 
. /^ /.4 ♦ ^* '^^® Close of the Captivity Announced. Is. 40:1-11. 
/^*^-vA ^^»^ 4, Cyrus, the Chosen Deliverer of Israel. 13.44:24 — ^45:13. 
/b^^' ■' 'O' How was the close of the captivity announced in prophecy? (Is. 
40: I, 2.) 



II. How did the inspired voice describe the return of the captives to 
their own land ? (vs. 3-5.) 



12. What was Jehovah's proclamation to them? (vs. 9-1 1.) 

13. What did Jehovah, Israel's Redeemer, affirm concerning Jerusalem, 
the cities of Judah, and Cyrus ? (Is. 44 : 26-28.) 

Jerusalem. 
The cities. 
Cyrus. 
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14. To what did Jehovah ascribe the victorious career of Cyrus, **his 
anointed " ? (Is. 45 : 1-5 .) 



* 15. How did the prophet rebuke those Jews in Babylon who objected 
that the Lord could not have chosen a heathen king to be their deliverer? 
(V. 9.) 



16. Notwithstanding the cavil of the Jews, what was the decree of the 
Creator of the earth and of men concerning Cyrus? (vs. 12, 13.) 



SATURDAY. 
I.ESSON TEACHINGS* WITH QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 

17. On what relation to God did the return of the Jews to the holy land 
depend (Note 1 14) ? Upon what was the new covenant with them based 
(Jer. 31 : 33, cf. Expl. Note in App.) ? What extraordinary privilege was 
to be enjoyeci under this new covenant {cf. Expl. Note, v. 34) ? What 
was afterwards established as a symbol of this covenant (Lu. 22 : 20) ? 

18. What guarantees the perpetuity of the new covenant (Jer. 31 : 35- 
37, cf, 33 : 19-26 ; Lu. 21 : 33) ? What comfort should the people of God 
derive from this fact ? 

19. To those among the captives who doubted the possibility of a 
return, what was the significance of EzekiePs vision of the dry bones? 
Does this vision suggest that there existed in EzekiePs time a general 
belief in a resurrection from the dead (cf Ezek. 37 : 3) ? On what besides 
a faith in divine omnipotence can we now base the assurance of a resur- 
rection from the dead (Jo. 5 : 25 ; ii : 25, etc.) ? 

20. What exalted titles are applied in Scripture to Cyrus (Is. 44 : 28 ; 
45: I, see Expl. Note)? For what purpose was Cyrus chosen of God? 
Does this passage concerning him anywhere indicate that he was chosen 
on account of his high moral character? What does the fact that God 
had a plan for Cyrus's life suggest regarding our own lives? 

TOPICS FOB SPECIAIi INVESTIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. The relation of Is., chs. 40-66, to the period of the exile. 2. The 
** servant of Jehovah " in these chapters. 3. Does Ezek. 37 : 15-28 imply 
that the prophet expected the reestablish ment of a literal Davidic king- 
dom? 4. The expectations of the captives in Babylon touching the 
impending deliverance. 5. Their attitude towards Cyrus. 6. The charac- 
ter of Cyrus as represented in Scripture. 7. As represented in Greek 
literature. 
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Lesson 44. THE FIRST RETURN, AND THE RE- 
BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. The Prophets 
Haggai and Zechariah. 



Ezra 



I : I — 2: 2; 2: 64 — ^4: 5, 24; chs. $, 6; Hag. 1 : 1—2: 9; Zech. i : 7 — 6: 15. 

Note 115. — The seventy years of exile foretold by Jeremiah terminated soon after 
Cyrus's conquest of Babylon, for in his first year (Ezra i : i) he issued the edict freely 
permitting the Jews to return and rebuild the temple. 

Not all of them were disposed to avail themselves of the king's decree. Many pre- 
ferred the comfort and prosperity which they had enjoyed in Babylon, to the hardships 
and privations necessarily attending the return to a ruined city and a desolate land. 
Only those returned, about 50,000 in number, in whom the discipline of the exile had 
wrought its work. But this number, so discouragingly small, was perhaps increased by 
the addition of some faithful ones of the people in possession of the land, though \he 
returned exiles did not welcome any union with the mixed population. 

After reaching Jerusalem, the first work of the restored community was to rebuild 
the great altar and to reinstate the daily sacrifices. The following year the foundations 
of the temple were relaid amid joy and tears according as hope for the fiiture or 
memories of a glorious past predominated. At this point the Samaritans, who, notwith- 
standing their debased worship (2 Ki. 17 : 24-41), still reverenced Jehovah, offered to 
assist in the rebuilding. The scant courtesy with which the offer was refused aroused 
a bitter enmity, which, through intrigues at the Persian court, succeeded in procuring 
a royal decree forbidding the prosecution of the work. 

Not until fifteen years later, when enthusiasm was rekindled by Haggai and Zecha- 
riah, was the task resumed. Tattenai, the Persian satrap of Syria, however, questioned 
the legality of the enterprise. An appeal to Darius resulted in a reaffirmation of the 
edict of Cyrus, with stringent orders to render all possible assistance to the Jews. In 
a little less than four and a half years, or about twenty years after the return, the 
second temple was finished and dedicated. 

GOLDEN TEXT: 
'* Our soul ^ escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowlers : 
The snare is broken, and we are escaped." (Ps., 124 : 7.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : Pss., 124, 126. 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday f Ezra i : i — 2: 2; ^ The Edict of Cyrus, and the Return 

\ Ezra 2 : 64-70. J under Zerubbabel. 

I Ezra 3 : 1-7. The Resumption of Sacrifices and 

Festivals. 
Ezra 3 : 8—4 : 5, 24. The Foundations of the Temple Laid, 
The Work Stopped. 
Wednesday. ..'..Hag. I: I— 2:9. The Call to Finish the Work. The 

Latter Glory of the Temple. 
Thursday Zech. i : 7 — 2: 13. Visions of Future Prosperity for Jeru- 

salem. 
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Friday Zech., chs. 3, 4. Visions Concerning Joshua and Zerub- 

babel. 
Saturday Zech., chs. 5, 6. Further Visions : Encouragements to 

the Jews. 
QimriAv / ^^^^ 5 ' ^"S* Work on the Temple Resumed. 

auNDAY -^ g^^^ ^^^ g jIj^ Completion and Dedication of the 

Temple. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
REVIEW AND PRELIMINARY QUESTIONS. 

I. What was the subject of the last lesson? 2. How was Jehovah's 
new covenant with his people to differ from the old ? 3. What was Eze- 
kiel's great symbolic vision by which the captives in Babylon, despairing 
of return, were given to understand that the Lord would bring them back? 
4. By what prophetic words did the Lord announce the close of the 
captivity? 5. Who was pointed oi\t to the captives as the divinely chosen 
deliverer? 6. How long did the captivity last (Note 115; see also Expl. 
Note on Ezra i : i)? 7. Why did not all the Jews return to Palestine? 

8. What marked ghange was wrought by the exile in those who returned? 

9. What is the title of to-day's lesson? its topics? its Golden Text? 

THE I.ESSON OUTLINE, WITH WRITTEN-ANSWER QUESTIONS. 

MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 
1. The Edict of Cyrus, and the Return under Zerubbabel. 
Ezra I : i — 2 : 2; 2 ; 64-70. 
I. What proclamation did Cjrrus, king of Persia, issue in the first year 
of his reign over Babylonia? (Ezra 1:1,2.) 



2. In Cyrus's decree what did he permit, and what did he enjoin? 
V. 3. 

V.4. 

3. Who took advantage of this opportunity to return? (v. 5.) 

4. What assistance was rendered them by those who remained ? (v. 6.) 
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5. How did Cyrus sh6w his sympathy? (vs. 7-1 1.) 



6. Who were the two recognized leaders of the people? (vs. 8, 11 ; 
3:2; 5:2, etc., see £xpl. Note on i : 8.) 



7. What was the total number of those who returned, and how does 
this compare with the sum total of the numbers given in the preceding 
list? , (Ezra 2 : 64, 65, cf, Expl. Note.) 



WEDNESDAY. 

2. OThe Resumption of Sacrifices and Festivals. Ezra 3 : 1-7. 

3. The Foundations of the Temple Laid. The Work Stopped. 

Ezra 3 : 8—^4 : 5, 24. 
8. What were the first things done by the children of the captivity after 
their return to Jerusalem? (Ezra 3 : 2-5.) 



9. How long was it after this that the foundation of the temple was laid, 
and what were the feelings of the people on that occasion? 

V.8. 



vs. 10-13. 

10. What caused the work to cease, and how long before it was resumed ? 
Ezra 4: 1-5. 

V. 24, cf. Note 115. 

THURSDAY AND FRIDAY. 

4. Work on the Temple Resumed. Ezra, ch. 5. 

5. The Completion and Dedication of the Temple. Ezra, ch. 6. 

11. Through whose influence was the work resumed and completed? 
(Ezra 5: I, 2; 6: 14.) 



12. How was the progress of the work again threatened? (5 : 3-5.) 
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Note 116. —Summary Of vs. 6-17. The remainder of this chapter contains the 
report of the governor, or satrap, of Syria to king Darius concerning the work on the 
temple at Jerusalem, with a request for information as to whether Cyrus had ever 
issued a decree authorizing this work, and for instructions how to act in the matter. 

13. On examination of the records, what was found to have been 
decreed by Cyrus concerning the rebuilding of the temple? (Ezra '6v 
3-5) 



14. What was Darius's answer to the letter from the satrap of Syria? 
(vs. 6-12.) 



15. How long was the temple in rebuilding? (Comp, 6:15 with 4: 24.) 



16. Describe the dedicatory services, (vs. 16-18.) 



17. What other feasts were observed? (vs. 19-22.) 



SATURDAY. 
I.ESSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 

18. To what prophecies did Cyrus pirobably refer in his proclamation 
concerning the Jews (Is. 44:28)? Who may have called his attention 
to these prophecies {cf. Dan. 6 : 28) ? What other reasons may have 
influenced him? 

19* What would probably have been the effect on the religion of the 
returned Jews if they had accepted the assistance of the Samaritans? 
What was one result of their refusal to do so (Jo. 4:9^)? 

20. How did the conduct of the Persian satrap, who had power to stop 
the building, show that the hand of God was in the rebuilding of the 
temple (Ez:ra 5:5)? 

21. How did the numbers of the sacrifices at the dedication of the 
second temple compare with those at the first {comp. Ezra 6: 17 with 
2 Chron. 7*5)? What is the divine standard of acceptableness in offer- 
ings (Deut, 16: 17; 2 Cor. 8: 12)? 
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TOPICS FOB SPBCIAIi INT£STIOATION A^T> THOUGHT. 

I. The policy of Cyrus towards conquered nations. 2. Causes that 
operated during the exile in transforming the character and aims of the * 
Jews. 3. The prophecy of Haggai. 4. The prophecy of Zechariah. 5. 
The condition of the Jews in Judea during the fifteen years succeeding 
the return, as depicted in the first chapter of Haggai. 



Lesson 45. ESTHER AND MORDECAI. A Story of 
the Jews in Persia. 

Esther, chs. i-io. 

Note 117. — After the completion of the second temple in the 6th year of Darius, 
516 B.C., there is an unbroken silence of more than fifty years respecting the new 
Judean commonwealth. During this period an event occurred at the Persian capital 
which threatened for a time the annihilation of the Jews throughout the vast empire. 
We have already seen that under the decree of Cyrus only a fraction of the Jews 
returned to Palestine. After the transfer of the empire from the Babylonian sovereignty 
to that of Persia, the capital was transferred from Babylon to Susa, or Shushan. 
Many Jews resided there. Among them was a young Jewess named Hadassah, or 
Esther, who, owing to her extraordinary beauty, had been chosen as successor of 
Vashti the deposed queen of Ahasuerus (Xerxes I). Esther was the cousin and 
Adopted daughter of Mordecai, who served at the palace. Shortly after the pro- 
motion of Esther, a conspiracy against the king's life was defeated by the vigilance 
of Mordecai. 

About this time the overweening pride of the king's favorite, a certain Haman, was 
stung by the refusal of Mordecai to prostrate himself as he passed. Disdaining to 
take vengeance on Mordecai alone, he determined to exterminate the whole race to 
which he belonged, and obtained a royal decree for this purpose. Through Morde- 
cai's urgent appeals to Esther, and through her influence with the king, the plot was 
frustrated, Haman was hung on the gallows which he had prepared for Mordecai, and 
Mordecai was promoted to Haman's place. The king's decree, which could not 
legally be reversed, was then neutralizecl by another decree permitting thp Jews to 
defend themselves against all who ventured to assault them on the day set for their 
destruction. As a reylt Haman's ten sons :were slain, and over 75,000 of the adver- 
saries of the Jews were destroyed. The feast of Purim, so called from the original 
word for the lots cast by Haman (Esther 3 : 7) , was instituted to commemorate this 
triumph and, though it has often been disparaged by the stricter Jews, it has continued 
one of the most popular of all the Jewish festivals. 

GOLDEN TEXT: 

** The lot is cast into the lap ; 
But the whole disposing thereof is of the LORD." (Prov. 16 : 33.) 
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Progressive 
Grade, 



SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class : Esther, ch. 4. 



DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday Esther, ch. i. 

Tuesday Esther, ch. 2. 



Wednesday Esther, ch. 3. 

Thursday Esther, chs. 4, 5. 

' Esther, ch. 6. 

Esther, ch. 7. 

Saturday Esther, chs. 8, 10. 

Sunday Esther, ch. 9. 



Friday. 



The Rejection of Vashti as Queen of 

Persia. 
Esther Made Queen. Mordecai's Timely 

Service. 

Haman»s Plot to Kill the Jews. 
Esther's Intercession, and her First 

Banquet. 
Mordecai's Reward and Haman's Dis- 
comfiture. 
Esther's Second Banquet, and the 

Execution of Hanjan. 
Mordecai's Promotion, and his Plan to 

Save the Jews. 
The Deliverance of the Jews, and the 

Feast of Purim. 



OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
BEYIBW ANB PREI^IMINARY QUlfiSTIoifS. 

I. Who were the leaders in the first return? 2. About how many of 
the Jews returned from Babylon to Judea? 3. What were the first things 
restored by them after their return ? 4. How soon was the rebuilding of 
the temple begun? 5. What stopped the work? 6. Under what circum- 
stances was it resumed and completed? 7. Who was Esther, and to what 
was her promotion due (Note 117)? 8. What was the reason for Haman^s 
hatred of the Jews, and what did he purpose doing to them? 9. What is 
the title of the present lesson? its topics? its Golden Text? 



THB liESSON OUTIilNB, WITH WRITTBN-ANSWSB QUESTIONS. 

MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 
1. Esther's Intercession, and her First Banquet. Esther, chs. 4, 5. 

Note 118. — The preceding chapters should be read carefully for the details of 
this story from the beginning, and especially for the circumstances that developed 
Hamjin's hatred of the Jews and his plot to destroy them. ^ 

I. How did the knowledge of Haman's plot reach Esther, and what 
did Mordecai urge her to do? (Esther 4 : 1-9.) 




3- What was Esther's reply? (vs. 10, il.) 
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3. By what three motives did Mordecai urge Esther at the risk of her 
life to intercede for her countrymen? (vs. 13, 14.) 



3- 
4. What was her heroic answer? (v. 16.) 



5. What measures did she adopt to secure a favorable opportunity to 
intercede with the Jcing? (Esther 5 : 1-4.) 



6. What request was preferred by Esther at the first banquet given to 
the king and Haman? (vs. 5-8.) 



7. When Haman reached his house, how was bb rage agdnst Mordecai 
shown? (vs. 9-14.) 



WEDNESDAY. 
2. Esther's Second Banquet, and the Execution of Haman. 

Esther, ch. 7. 

No'te 119.— Summary of Ch. 6. The next night, when it was discovered that 
Mordecai had not been rewarded for saving the king's life (2:21-23), Haman was 
consulted by the king as to what should be done to the man >vhom the king delighted 
to honor. Thinking that this question could refer only to himself he answered accord- 
ingly, but was commanded to go at once and pay those honors to Mordecai. After he 
had obeyed, he hurried home where his humiliation was interpreted as an omen of his 
ruin. At that moment the messengers came to fetch him immediately to Esther's 
second banquet. 

8. At Esther's second banquet, what was the request that she presented 
to the king? (Esther 7 : 1-4.) 



9. How were the kin^ and Haman respectively aflfected by Esther's 
revelation of Hainan's villany? (vs. 5-8*) 
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lo. What was the fate of Haman? (vs. 9, 10.) 



THURSDAY. 
3. Mordecai*8 Promotion, and his Plan to Save the Jews. 
Esther, chs. 8, 10. 
II. How did Ahasuenis further testify his gratitude to Mordecai, and his 
appreciation of Esther? (Esther 8 : i» 2, 15 ; 10 : 2, 3.) 



12. Describe briefly Esther's further intercession for her people, (ts. 
3-8.) 



13. What was the plan devised by Mordecai for neutralizirig the irrevo- 
cable decree against the Jews that Haman had obtained? (vs. 9-14.) 



FRIDAY. 
4. The Deliverance of the Jews, and the Feast of Pi^rim. 

Esther, ch. 9. 
14. Mention what resulted when the appointed time arrived for the 
destruction of the Jews. (Esther 9 : 1-12.) 



15. What were the further consequences in Shushan, and throughout the 
provinces of the Persian empire? (vs. 13-16.) 



i6. After the crisis had passed, how did the Jews express their grati' 
tude, and what feast was then instituted? 

vs. 17-19. 
VA. 20-32, 
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SATURDAY. 
I^ESSON TEACHINGS, WITH QfJESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 

17. What does the career of Haman teach as to the misuse of power? 
what as to the danger of yielding to ambition and the desire for revenge ? 
What is retributive justice? How is it shown in the fate of Haman (Ps., 

7:1s)? 

18. What qualities did Esther show that are, superior to personal beauty 
and high rank? What traits did she reveal in her relation to Mordecai? 
in relation to her countrymen? What lessons maybe derived from her 
life? 

19. How did Mordecai bear the honors shown him? By^what standard 
of morality must certain portions of his decree (e.g., Esther 8 : 11, 13) be 
judged? Does the narrative assert, or distinctly imply, that any attack 
was made upon the Jews in consequence of the king's first decree? What 
spirit seemed to animate the Jews (9 : 5) ? Can their conduct be justified? 

'20. How does the book of Esther, which does not mention the name of 
God, nevertheless reveal the workings of God's providence? How does 
God make known his presence in external nature and in human history? 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAIi INVESTIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. The extent of the Persian empire under Ahasuerus (Xerxes I). 2. 
The character of Xerxes as presented in Greek history, and in the book 
of Esther. 3. Xerxes 's war with Greece. 4. The position of Esther at 
the Persian court. 5. The date, authorship and purpose of the book of 
Esther. 6. Its literary peculiarities. 



Lesson 46. THE SECOND RETURN, AND THE 

REBUILDING OF THE WALL. Reforms 

under Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Ezra, ch. 7; 8: 15-36; 10: 1-17; Neh., chs. 2-6. 
Note 120. — We haye already seen (Note 117) that from the completion of the tem- 
ple in the 6th year of Darius I (Ezra 6 : 15), until the 7th year of Artaxerxes I (Ezra 7 ; 
7) , a period of more than fifty years, no record has survived concerning the Judean 
colony. At the close of this period Ezra, a famous priest and scribe, obtained per- 
mission from Artaxerxes to head a second migration of Jews from Babylon to Jeru- 
salem. A diligent study of the law had developed in him a passionate zeal for its 
observance. "To teach in Israel statutes and judgements" was the motive that 
inspired his return. There accompanied him some 1,5 00 familie s, laden with contribu- 
tions from the king and his counsellors, and from the rich Babylonian Jews who pre- 
ferred to remain where they were. Ezra was shocked at the weak and demoralized 
state in which he found the " hgl^seed " (9 : 1-3). As an initial reform, he enforced a 
separation from the heathen wivesr, Nyith whom marriages had been contracted, and 
from their children. 
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Fourteen' years later (444 B.C.), Nehemiah, cupbearer to Artaxerxes I, heard of the 
deplorable condition of the Jews in Jerusalem, <and obtained leave to go to their 
assistance. He was appointed governor of Judea and invesjed_wilh_ extraordinary 
power. On his arrival at Jerusalem he inspired and reorganized the disheartened 
Jews. The first work undertaken, as a measure of imperative public necessity, was 
the rebuilding of the wall. This great task, notwithstanding persistent annoyances 
from surrounding enemies, was pressed with such energy as to be completed in iifty-two 
days. At the same time a great social wrong that had crept in — the enslaving of poor 
debtors by their richer brethren — was vigorously righted. Nehemiah's ow n unselfish - 
ness_shaBied-the- heartless greed of the Jewish leaders, and gained for him a hold 
upon the people that enabled him to triumph over all difficulties. 

GOLDEN TEXT: ** So we built the wall; ... for the people had a 
mind to work." (Neh. 4 : 6.) 

SCRIPTURE, to be read in school or class: Neh. 6: 1-16. 

DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday Ezra 7 : 1-26. The Commission of Ezra the Scribe. 

Tuesday | ^^^^ |; ^^l^^* } The Second Return, under Ezra. 

Wednesday Ezra' 10 : 1-17. The Marriages with Foreign Women. 

T^HURSDAY Neh., ch. 2. The Coming of Nehemiah to Jerusalem. 

Friday Neh., ch. 4. Opposition to the Rebuilding of the 

Wall. 

Saturday Neh., ch. 5. The Condition of Jewish Debtors Im- 

proved. 

Sunday Neh., ch. 6. The Completion of the Wall, Despite 

Continued Opposition. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
REVIEW AND PREI.IMINART QUESTIONS. 

I. Who was Esther? 2. Who was Mordecai? 3. Who was Haman? 
4. State briefly the chain of events between the banquet of Ahasuerus 
(Esther i : 5) and the triumph of the Jews over their enemies (9: 16), 
and thus show how God had prepared the agencies for defeating Haman's 
plot long before Haman himself had conceived it. 5. What does the 
Jewish feast of Purim commemorate? 6. What was Ezra's attitude 
towards the law (Note 120) ? 7. In what condition did he find the Jews 
at Jerusalem? ,8. How many years was it from the first return under 
Zerubbabel, to the second under Ezra? 9. How long after Ezra's return 
did Nehemiah's visit occur? 10. What is the titl§ of tp-day's lesson? 
Us topics? its Golden Text? 
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THE LESSON OUTLINE, WITH WRITTEN-ANSWER QUESTIONS. 

MONDAY. 
1. The Commission of Ezra the Scribe.' Ezra 7 : 1-26. 
I. From w^hom was Ezra descended, and for what was he celebrated? 
(Ezra/: 1-6.) 



2. What was his purpose in returning to Jerusalem? (v. 10, cf, vs. 14, 
23) 



3. How did the king's letter enable Ezra to fulfill this purpose? 
vs. 17, 18. 

vs. 20-22. 

V. 24. 

V. 25. 

V. 26. 

TUESDAY. 
2. The Second Return, under Ezra. Ezra 7: 27, 28; 8: 15-36. 

4. When the entire caravan had assembled at Ahava, what did Ezra 
do? (Ezra 8: 21-23.) 



5. Who had contributed offerings of silver and gold, and to whom did 
Ezra commit its care during the journey? 

T. 25. 



vs. 24, 28-30. 

6. Describe the journey to Jerusalem, and the arrival tfeer^, (vs. 3I-* 
3^0 
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7. What reformation was undertaken by Ezra in Jerusalem? (Note 
120, cf, ch. 9; 10: 1-17.) 



WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY. 

3. The Coming of Nehemiah to Jerusalem. Neh., ch. 2. 

4. The Completion of the Wall, Despite Continued Opposition. 

Neh., ch. 6. 
8. What news had Nehemiah received from Jerusalem, and what im- 
pression did it make on him? (Note 120, cf, Neh., ch. i.) 



9. What led Artaxerxes to question him, and what bold request did 
Nehemiah thereupon make of the king? 

Neh. 2: 1, 2. 



Neh. 2 : 3-8. 

10. How did Nehemiah's arrival at Jerusalem affect the enemies of the 
Jews? (vs. 9, 10.) 



II. What secret enterprise did he undertake soon after his arrival? 
(vs. 1 2-1 6. J 



12. When he afterwards met the leading citizens, what did he pi;opose 
should be done at once, and why? (vs. 17, 18.) 



13 ot^ 1 21. — Summary of Neh., chs. 3-5. The third chapter recounts how the 
k ul rebuilding the city wall was apportioned among those who were interested in 
This chapter, together with the shorter passages (2:13-15; 12:27-39), "forms 



work ul rebuilding the city wall was apportioned among those who were interested in 
it. This chapter, together with the shorter passages (2:13-15; 12:27-39), "forms 
the chief authority for the topography of ancient Jerusalem." Then follows (ch. 4) 



an at^count of the bitter opposition which the work encountered from the hostile neigh- 
bors of the Jews, and how their assaults were frustrated by Nehemiah. While this 
work WHS in progress, the condition of the poorer classes among the Jews, many of 
whom had been stripped of their property and reduced to slavery by the exactions ot 
farmer governors and the rapacity of their richer brethren, was greatly alleviated (ch. 5) . 
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13. When Sanballat, and the other enemies of the Jews, found that 
they could not by open violence check the rebuilding of the wall, how did 
they attempt to get Nehemiah into their hands? (Neh. 6 : 1-4.) 



14. When this scheme failed, why did they send an open letter to Nehe- 
miah, charging that he was leading the Jews into treason? (vs. 5-9.) 



15. How did they try to create the impression among his followers that 
he was a coward? (vs. 10-14.) 



16. How long was the wall in rebuilding, and what effect did its com- 
pletion have on those who had opposed it? (vs. 15, 16.) 



SATURDAY. 
IJBSSON TBACHINOS, WITH QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 

17. What prominent characteristic of Ezra is still worthy of imitation 
(Ezra 7:10)? In what other respect did he show a praiseworthy example 
(8:31-23)? How did the Lord reward Ezra's confidence in him (8; 
30? 

18. What does Nehemiah's conduct in the presence of the king and 
queen of Persia teach as to the place and opportunity for prayer (Neh. 2 : 
4) ? What lesson can we learn from his answer to Sanballat and the other 
conspirators when they sought to entice him from his work(6:3)? In 
all work pertaining to God's kingdom, what is one condition of speedy 
success (4 : 6, Golden Text) ? 

19. To whom did both Ezra and Nehemiah ascribe the favor experi- 
enced by them from the king of Persia (Ezra 7: 27, 28; Neh. 2: 18)? 
Why were they justified in domg this (Prov. 21:1)? To whom in all the 
enterprises of life are we entitled to look for guidance and success? 

TOPICS FOR SPJECIAIi INVESTIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. Political reasons that may have led Artaxerxes I to favor Ezra's 
return to Jerusalem. 2. Ezra's work at Jerusalem during the first part of 
his sojourn there. 3. His relation to the question of mixed marriages. 
4. The Persian court in the time of Artaxerxes I. 5. The position and 
influence of a cupbearer to the king. 6. Reasons for the decline of the 
Judean colony. 7. The necessity for an immediate rebuilding of the wall. 
3. Material condition of the Jews at Jerusalem. 
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Lesson 47. THE LAW OF GOD. Its Strict Observ- 
ance the Ground of Material Prosperity.- The 
Prophet Malachi. 

Neh. 7 ; 733—9 ; 38; 13 : 4-31 ; Mai., chs. 1-4. 

Note 122. — Soon after the wall was finished, a great open-air meeting was held, 
in which Ezra, assisted by the Levites, read and interpreted the law. It would appear 
that to most of the people the law was unfamiliar, since they were obliged to have it 
explained, and because they wept when they understood it and saw how far they had 
departed from its commands. About three weeks later, a general fast was observed ; and 
a covenant to keep the law was signed and sealed by the leaders, and confirmed by a 
solemn oath (Neh. 10: 1-31). The people, on their part, pledged themselves to bring 
in the offerings and tithes demanded by the faw, so that the service of the Lord's 
house could proceed regularly and the Levites be maintained while performing their 
duties (10 : 32-39). 

Nehemiah remained in Jerusalem several years. After his return to the Persian 
court a reaction set in. It was headed by the high priest, Eliashib, one of whose 
grandsons had married a daughter of Sanballat, the bitterest enemy of the Jews. 
Others also married heathen wives. The heathen Tobiah was installed in the temple. 
The mass of the people abandoned the temple services and withhfeld the tithes and 
offerings, so that the Levites and the singers were driven away to secure the means of 
support. After an absence of unknown length, Nehemiah suddenly reappeared at 
Jerusalem, and with stem energy rectified the abuses. Tobiah was ejected fi-om the 
temple, an oath was exacted from the Jews to abstain from foreign marriages, the 
tithes were collected, and rigid sabbath regulations were enforced. 

It was probably in connection with these events that the prophecies of Malachi were 
spoken. The prophet (see Remark 29, App.) denounced the priests for violating the 
law and making it contemptible. He also rebuked the people for declaring it was vain 
to serve God, and for robbing him by withholding the tithes and offerings ; and proph- 
esied that if these were brought in, God would open the windows of heaven and pom- 
out upon the people unlimited material prosperity. He also foretold the coming of the 
"messenger of the covenant," who would try the people as by a refiner's fire; and by 
whom the obedient would be still further rewarded, and the disobedient severely pun- 
ished. With ominous words of coming judgment the prophecy closes. For four hun- 
dred years thereafter the world waited for the advent of him who was to be its Judge 
indeed, but also its Redeemer. 

GOLDEN TEXT : " Bring ye the whole tithe into the storehouse, 
that ttiere may be meat in mine house, and prove me now herewith, 
s^ith the LORD of hosts, if I will not open you the windows of heaven, 
and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to 
receive it" (Mai. 3 : 10.) 



> 
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DAILY LESSON READINGS. 

Monday Neh. 7: 73^— 8: i8. The Reading of the Law, and the 

Feast of Booths. 

Tuesday Neh. 9 : 1-20. \ The Day of Fasting, and the Penitent 

Wednesday Neh. 9 : 21-38. j Assembly. 

Thursday Neh. 13 : 4-31. Nehemiah*s Enforcement of the Law, 

on his Second Visit to Jerusalem. 

Friday Mai. i : 1—2 : 9. The Pollution of the Sanctuary by the 

^ Priests. 

Saturday Mai. 2 : 10 — 3 : 6. Israel's Treachery, and Jehovah's Mes- 
senger. 

Sunday Mai. 3 : 7— %j. : 6. Great Prosperity Promised to the 

Righteous. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE WEEK. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

RETIBW AND PREI.I1IIINART QUESTIONS. 

I . Who was Ezra, and what was his purpose in returning to Jerusalem ? 
2. From whom did he receive his commission? 3. How many of the 
Babylonian Jews returned with him? 4. What reformation did be under- 
take after reaching Jerusalem? 5. ^yho was Nehemiah, and what stirred 
him to vLsit Jerusalem? 6. What was the first work accomplished by him 
after his arrival ? 7. What social reform did he effect? 8. What was the 
message of Malachi, and how did it fit into the conditions following 
Nehemiah's return to the Persian court (Note 122) ? 9. What is the sub- 
ject of to-day's lesson? its topics? its Golden Text? 

THE I.ESSON OUIXINE, WITH WRITTEN-ANSWER QUESTIONS. 

MONDAY. 
1. The Rea'ding of the Law« and tlie Feast of Booths. 

Neh. 7: 73^— 8:18. 
I . When and where was the first great public meeting held in Jerusa 
lem, after the wall was rebuilt? (Neh. 7 : 73^ — 8 : i .) 



2. State briefly what was done at this assembly. (Neh. 8 : 1-8.) 



3. What did Nehemiah, Ezra, and the Levites do when they perceived 
that the people were grieved at what they heard? (vs. 9-12.) 



4. What was done in consequence of the discovery which was mad^ at 
' the reading of the law, on the second day? (vs. 13*16.) 
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TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY. 
2. Nehemiah's Enforcement of the Law, on his Second Visit to 

Jerusalem. Neh. 13:4-31. 
ter Nehemiah's departure from Jerusalem? (Neh. 
13'* 4f 5» ^f' vs. 28, 29, and Note 122.) 



6. After his return, what was the first reform which he accomplished ? 
(vs. 8, 9.) 



7. When the tithes and offerings were withheld, what was the effect 
upon the Levites and other temple servants ? (v. 10.) 



I 



8. How was the matter remedied? (vs. 11-13.) 



9. State briefly how the sabbath was profaned, and how Nehemiah 
enforced its proper observance? (vs. 15-22.) 



10. What harsh treatment did Nehemiah inflict upon those who had 
married non-Jewish women? (vs. 23-25.) ' 



II. How does he sum up the work done by him at this time? (vs. 
30» 31.) 



THURSDAY AND FRIDAY. 
3. Great Prosperity Promised to the Righteous. Mai. 3 : 7—4 : 6. 
13* For what did Malachi rebuke the people? (Mai. 3:7-9, cf. 
Note 1 22.) 



13, What did he promise to those who faithfully paid the tithes de« 
manded by th^ layv? (Mai. 3 : ip-ig.) 
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14. What did he say of those who feared the Lord, that is, who obeyed 
his commands? (Mai. 3; 16, 17.) 



15. What especial promises were made to them? (Mai. 3: 18 — 4:3.) 



16. What is the last exhortation of the Old Testament? (Mai. 4 : 4.) 



17. What is its last promise? (Mai. 4: 5, ^. 3 : i.) 



SATURDAY. 
I^ESSON TEACHINGS, WITH QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 

18. What was the attitude of Ezra and Nehemiah towards the ceremo- 
nial law {cf. Notes 120, 122^? What was that of Malachi (Mai. i : 6-8, 
13 i 3:7-10)? What was that of the earlier prophets (Is. i : 10-17 j ch. 
58; Micah 6:6-8; Jer. 7:21-23)? How do you account for this 
difference ? 

19. What was the nature of the blessings promised in Malachi 3 : 10- 
12? What similar blessings may we expect now in reward for faithful 
service of the Lord {cf. Mt. 6: 31-34) ? 

20. What, according to Malachi, was to be the especial mission of the 
** messenger of the covenant," that is, the Messiah (Mai. 3 : 1-3) ? How 
did John the Baptist describe the coming one (Mt. 3 : 10-12) ? In what 
most important respects are these descriptions 01 the Messiah incomplete? 

21. How do the closing words of the Old Testament compare with those 
of the New (Mai. 4 : 6^; Rev. 22 : 21) ? On what is this difference based? 

TOPICS FOR SPECIAIi INVESTIGATION AND THOUGHT. 

I. The character and work of Ezra. 2. The character and work of 
Nehemiah. 3. The law as a bond of union among the dispersed Jews 
during and after the exile. 4. Its effects upon them, as illustrated in Ezra 
and Nehemiah. 5. The extent to wljich this changed attitude towards the 
law was due to the teachings and writings of Ezekiel. 
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Lesson 48. REVIEW: LESSONS 41-47- The Times 

of the Exile and of the Return. With a 

Brief Review of the Course. 

^ Note 123. — Summary of Principal Events in Part IV. i. After the 
destruction of Jerusalem (586 B.C.), the scattered and impoverished Jews left in the land 
rallied around Gedaliah at Mizpah. But this prosperous colony was scattered after 
three or four years by the treacherous murder of Gedaliah and the Chaldean soldiers 
stationed there. Those who were left feared the vengeance of the Chaldeans and fled 
to Egypt, carrying Jeremiah with them. 

2. In Babylonia the Jews seem to have enjoyed a fair measure of prosperity, at least 
during the earlier part of the exile. Some of them attained extraordinary rank and 
power, as indicated in the story of Daniel and his friends. 

3. The captivity was broken after fifty years (536 B.C.), by Cyrus who had conquered 
Babylon. Under his proclamation Zerubbabel and Joshua with about 50,000 Jews 
returned to Judea, rebuilt the altar at Jerusalem, reinstated the sacrifices, and laid the 
foundation of the second temple. Samaritan intrigues led to a suspension of the work, 
but after fifteen years, at the appeal of Haggai and Zechariah, the work was resumed 
and completed about 516 B.C. 

4. A blank of more than fifty years occurs in the history of the Jewish colony at this 
point. The book of Esther and the origin of the feast of Purim belong to this period. 

5. In 458 B.C. occurred the second return, under Ezra, who took with him some five 
or six thousand Jews. Fourteen years later (444 B.C.), Nehemiah came to Jerusalem 
clothed with extraordinary, authority. He rebuilt the walls and reorganized the weak 
and demoralized community. Both these men exercised a powerful influence in 
securing that strict enforcement of the law for which Ezekiel had already laid the 
foundation (see chs. 40-48 ; also Notes 107, 114), and which was also the chief burden 
of the prophecies of Malachi. 

6. Here the Old Testament history ends. But it will be proper to sum up in this 
review the prodigious moral effects of the Babylonian exile. Its beginning found the 
Jews practical polytheists, indifferent to Jehovah's law, and courting conformity to 
surrounding nations ; its close found them inflexible monotheists, devoted to the law, 
and evincing an abhorrence of foreigners that developed into an impassable national 
barrier. This transformation was most marked among the Babylonian Jews, in whom 
slavish obedience to the letter of the law became a master passion. The discipline of 
the exile lifted the Jew everywhere and forever out of a degrading worship of idols 
only to plunge him into a paralyzing worship of the law. Prophecy fell into the back- 
ground. The reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah aided a movement that ended in the 
extinction of the noble freedom and lofty spirituality of that Old Testament religion 
which they sought to perpetuate. Judaism, a necessary and final preparation of the 
world for the coming of Christ, took its place. 

GOLDEN TEXT : <* Unto you that fear my name shall the sun of 
righteousness arise with healing in his wings." (Mai. 4 : za») 
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DAILY LESSOR READINGS. 

Monday Ezek. 21 : 1-27. The Sharpened Sword of Jehovah. 

Tuesday Ezek. 36 : 16-38. Jehovah's Work of Restoration for his 

Name's Sake. 

Note 124. — On Ezek., CHS. 40-48. In these chapters the prophet is transferried 
in spirit to the restored Jerusalem where he sees a new temple, which with its services 
he describes (chs. 40-46). Then he describes the relation of the temple to the holy 
land, how even the barren wastes around the Dead Sea are to be fertilized by the 
influences of the temple (ch. 47), and how the territory is to be redistributed among 
the tribes so as to bring the temple nearer the center (ch. 48). 

Wednesday Ezek., ch. 47. The Land of the Restoration; its Prom- 

ised Fertility, and its Limits. 

Thursday Jer. 51 : 20-44. Prophecies of the Destruction of Chaldea. 

Friday 

Saturday Ezra, ch. 9. ' "Ezra's Grief at the Mixed Marriages. 

The Confession and Covenant of the 



' Jer. 51 : 20-44. Prophecies of the Destruction of C 

Is. 5 1 : 1 7 — 52 : 1 2. Joyful Prophecies of the Return. 

Ezra, ch. 9. Ezra's Grief 

Sunday [ ^^^^ 9 = ^'\* 3^; \ The Confess 

^^^^^ t Neh. 10 : 28-39. / People. 



GOI.DBN TBXT RSISPONSIVS: SERYIOS! 

(To be used in place of the regular Scripture reading with this lesson. The numerals with the 
questions refer to the lessons of the quarter.) 

XLL Superintendent (or TeacAer), To what did the heathen com- 
mander-in-chief of the army that destroyed Jerusalem attribute the 
calamities of the Jews ? 

Sunday-school (or Class), ** Because ye have sinned against the Lord, 
and have not obeyed his voice, therefore this thing is come upon you." 
(Jer. 40:3^.) 

XLII. What noble reply was made by DaniePs three friend»4!r Babylon, 
when they were commanded to worship the golden image of Nebuchad- 
nezzar^s god? 

** If it be so, our God whom we serve is able to deliver us from the 
burning fiery furnace; and ♦he will deliver us out of thine hand, O king. 
But if not, DC it known to thee, O king, that we will not serve thy gods, 
nor worship the golden image which thou hast set up." (Dan. 3 : 17, 18.) 

XLIIL How did Jeremiah describe the new covenant which the Lord 
would make with his people after they had been disciplined by the captivity? 

**This is the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel after 
those days, saith the Lord ; I will put my law in their inward parts, and 
in their heart will I write, it ; and I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people." (Jer. 31 : 33.) 

XLIV. When, in virtue of Cyrus's proclamation, the Jews were allowed 
to return, to what did one of the poets of the exile liken the termination 
of the captivity? 

** Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowlers : 
The snare is broken, and we are escaped." (Ps., 124 : 7.) 
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XLV. When Hatnan cast lots for a favorable day on which to exter- 
minate the Jews, upon whose interposition did he fail to reckon? 

** The lot is cast into the lap ; 
But the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord." (Prov. i6: 33.) 

XLVI. To what did Nehemiah attribute the successful and rapid 
rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem? 

**So we built the wall; ... for the people had a mind to work." 
(Neh. 4:6.) 

XLVII. What did Malachi prescribe to the restored Jews as the 
infallible source of material blessings ? 

** Bring ye the whole tithe into the storehouse, that there may be meat 
in mine house, and prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I 
will not open you the windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, 
that there shall not be room enough to receive it." (Mai. 3 : 10.) 

XLVIIL What was his last Messianic prediction? 
** Unto you that fear my name shall the son of righteousness arise with 
healing in his wings." (Mai. 4 : 2a.) 

QUESTIONS ON I.ESSONS 41-43. 

I . Opposite the following references, state briefly the leading points in 
lessons 41-43. 

Note 125. — The lesson topics may be used, if desired, as given in connection 
with each lesson (see Note 43, or 72). 

Jer., ch. 40. 
Jer., ch. 41. 
Jer., ch. 43. 
Dan., ch. 2. 
Dan., ch. 6. 
Jer. 31 : 31-40. 
Ezek., ch. 37. 
Is. 40: I-II. 
13.44:34—45:13. 



w 
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2. Tell briefly the story of the colony at Mizpah. Whom did they take 
with them to Egypt? What did he prophesy against them there? 

3. Who was Daniel? How did he become powerful in Babylon? In 
Nebuchadnezzar's dream, what was symbolized by the stone cut without 
hands from the mountain ? 

4. How long» according to Jeremiah, was the captivity to continue? 
What did Ezekiel's vision of the valley of dry bones teach those Jews who 
despaired of a return? What king was predicted as the coming deliverer? 

QUESTIONS OX I.ESSONS 44, 45. 

5. Opposite the following references state this leading points in lessons 
44,45- 

Ezra I : i — 2 : 2 ; 2 : 64-70. 
Ezra 3 : 1-7. 



Ezra3:8— 4:5, 34. 
Ezra, ch. 5. 
Ezra, ch. 6. 
Esther, chs. 4, 5. 
Esther, ch. 7. 
Esther, chs. 8, lo, 

Esther, ch. 9. 

6. What was the date of the first return of the Jev/s from Babylonia? 
How many returned at that time ? When work on the second temple liad 
been long suspended, under the influence of what two prophets was it 
resumed ? When was it finished ? 

7. What led to the elevation of Esther and Mordecai at the court of 
Persia? What deliverance did the Jews experience through them? 
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QUESTIONS ON T.ESSONS 46, 47. 

8. Opposite the following references state the leading points in lesson s 
46, 47. 

Ezra 7 : 1-26. 

Ezra 7 : 27, 28 ; 8 : 15-36. 

Neh., ch. 2. 

Neh., ch. 6. 

Neh. 7:73^— 8: 18. 

Neh. 13:4-31. 

Mai. 3 : 7—4 : 6. 

9. What was the date of the second return, under Ezra? What was his 
especial motive in going to Jerusalem? About how many people accom- 
panied him? 

10. 'Cvhy did Nehemiah go to Jerusalem? What was his first great 
work there? What reforms were carried through by him and Ezra? - 

11. Who was the last of the prophets? What was the'substance of his 
message ? What did he prophesy about the ** messenger of the covenant " ? 

Note 126. — For further questions on Part IV, see below. 

GENERAL. QUESTIONS ON THE COURSE. 

Note 127. — These general questions can be taken up with the review of Part IV, 
or can be made a lesson by themselves, as preferred. It is exceedingly important that 
they should be studied carefully in order to fix the general course and more important 
facts of the history firmly in mind. In some classes persons can be appointed to 
prepare brief sketches of different portions of the history, to be read in'cla^. 

QUESTIONS ON PART I. 

12. ([) What is the title of Part I in this Outline of Old Testament 
Histon ? (2) State briefly the leading steps in the narrative between the 
creatiiin and the call of Abram. (3) Between the call of Abram and 
IsratiPs descent into Egypt. (4) Between the descent into Egypt and the 
covenant at Sinai. (5) Between the covenant at Sinai and the conquest 
of Canaan. (6) What providential results were accomplished for the 
Israelites by their sojourn in Egypt? (7) What was the effect of the 
discipline in the wilderness? 
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QUESTIONS ON PART II, 

13. (i) What is the title of Part II? (2) Name three or four of tlie 
more prominent judges. (3) For what were the times of the judges a 
preparation? (4) What led the people to demand a king? (5) Why 
was David anointed to be king? (6) How long did D.ivid reign at 
Hebron? (7) Who reigned at the same time over Israel? (8) What 
was the effect of David's reign on the kingdom? (9) Under whom did 
ihe kingdom reach the greatest glory? (10) What was the chief work of 
Solomon? (11) What was the extent of his dominion? 

QUESTIONS ON PART^ III. 

14. (i) What is the title of Part III ? (2) What led to the disruption 
of Solomon's kingdom ? (3) What was the effect on the northern kingdom 
of Jeroboam^s reljgious innovations ? (4) For what was the reign of Aliab 
memorable? (5) For what the reign of Jeroboam II? (6) What led to 
the destruction of the northern kingdom? (7) Who conquered it, and 
what became of the inhabitants? (8) Name some of the more distin- 
guished kings in the southern kingdom. (9) What act of Jehoshaphat 
resulted in j^reat disasters to Judah? (10) What great deliverance was 
experienced by Judah during the reign of Hezekiah? (11) What were 
the leadingievents of Josiah^s reign? (12) What led to the overthrow of 
the southern kingdom? (13) By whom was Jerusalem destroyed and the 
Jews carried into captivity? (14) Who were the principal prophets of 
Israel? of Judah? 

QUESTIONS ON PART IV. 

15. (i) What is the title of Part IV? (2) How long did the exile 
continue? (3) What was the moral effect of the exile on the Jews (see 
Note 123, 6)? (4) Upon what portion of the Jews was this most 
marked? (5) Into what did their strict observance of the law afterwards 
degenerate? (6) With what 'great expectation on the part of the Jews 
does the Old Testament history close ? (7) When was this expectation 
fulfilled? 

CONCLUDING QUESTIONS. 

1I6. From this Outline study of Old Testament History, what do you 
infer to have been the chief purpose cf God in the selection and training 
of the chosen people? Why was this end so difficult of accomplishment? 

17. What do you regard as the most important practical lesson of this 
history? How did this history help prepare the world for the coming of 
Christ? 



Bej^oItJ, I 0enti nig messenger, anti f)e sljall prepare t!}e inag before 
me : anti tfje ILortJ, tol)om ge seek, sljall sutiticnig eome to fji's temple ; 
anti t{)e messenger of tlje eobenant, tD|}0m ge ifeligj^t in, beljolti, \z 
£omet§, saitf) tf^e 3La^iaiB of iiosts. 



XHK -miAxx 
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AP PEND IX. 

Table of Abbreviations. 

A.D* In the year of our Lord. Am. Rev. American Revisers' Notes in the R. V. 
App. Appendix to Quarterly. A. V. Authorized Version of the Bible — the one in 
common use. B.C. Before Christ. B. I>. Bible Dictionary, in Appendix. Cf. or 
Comp. Compare. Ch. or Chap. Chapter, e. g. For example, ff. The following 
verses or pages. Gr. Greek. Heb. Hebrew Old Testament, i. e. That is. ,/. c. Last 
clause. JjXX. Greek Old Testament, used in the time of Christ. MSS. Ancient 
manuscripts of the Old or New Testament writings. N. T. New Testament. O. T.Old 
Testament, p. p. Parallel passages, pp. Pages. R. V. Revised Version of the 
Bible, recommended for these lessons, v. Verse, vs. Verses, w. s. Which see. 
An interrogation point in parentheses (?) after a statement expresses doubt as to its 
correctness. 

In Scripture references, chapter and verses are indicated thus : Oen. 2:7, i. e., 
Genesis, second chapter, seventh verse. Gen. 2 : 4-25, i. e.. Genesis, second chapter, 
verses 4 to 25 inclusive. Gen. 2 :.9, 15, i. e., Genesis, second chapter, verses 9 and 
15. A passage from more than one chapter is indicated thus : 3 : 14—4 : 25; which 
embraces all the material from 3 : 14 to 4 : 25 inclusive ; in such cases the — is twi^ as 
long as the one used between verses in the same chapter. Small letters, a, b, c, after a 
verse numeral (thus : Cen. 2 : 4a) refer to successive clauses or divisions in the verse. 
Books of the Bible are referred to by their first two or more letters, except Cant., for the 
Song of Songs ; Mt., St. Matthew ; Mk., St. Mark ; and a few others which explain 
themselves. 

Table of Bool^s Recommended. ' 

Tlie Bible. — The Revised Version is earnestly recommended. Price, 40 cents, $1.15, $i-5o» 
postpaid. Teacher's Edition with maps, notes, index, etc., ruby type, $6.00; minion type, $8.00. 
For Sunday-schools using the Authorized Version, the Oxford Teacher's Bible with all the 
helps, ruby type, is recommended. Price from $2.00 to $7.00, according to binding. 

Next in Value. — Cruden: Concordance. $1.50; condensed, $1.00. Walker: Com- 
prehensive Concordance, excellent, $2.cxj. Schaff : Bible Dictionary, $2.00 net. 

Introductory Books. — Cam bridgre Companion to the Bible, 1893 : Very valu- 
able; three editions, $i.oo, $1.25, and $2.00, respectively. Oxford '* Helps to tlie 
Study of the Bible " : $1.50. A standard work, similar to the Cambridge Companion; one or 
both these books, should be in the hands of every teacher. Gladden : Who Wrote the Bible, 
$1.25. Liadd: What is the Bibie, $2.00. Stearns: Introduction to the Old Testament, $1.00. 

Old Testament History.— Maclear: Old Testament History, 25 cents; Text Book of 
Old Testament History, $1.10! Blaikie: Manual of Bible History, new edition, $1.50. 
Geikle : Hours with the Bible, revised edition, especially valuable for Sunday-school use, 6 
vols., in box, $7.50; old edition, single vols., $1.25 each. Stanley: Lectures on the Jewish 
Church, 3 vols., $2.50 each; Sinai and Palestine, $2.50. Lenormant : Beginnings of History, 
trans, from second edition, $2.50. 

Contemporary History. — Kawlin son : The Seven Great Monarchies, 3 vols., $9.00. 
Sayce : Races of the Old Testament Socents; Assyria: Its Princes, Priests, and People, 80 cents. 
Maspero: Egyptian Archaeology, $3 00. Mariette-Bey : The Monuments of Upper Egypt, 
$1.50. Bartlett: From Egypt to Palestine, $3.50. 

Biogrraphy. — Men of the Bible Series: Abraham; Moses, $1.00 each. 

Geography. — Henderson: Palestine, $1.00. Johnston: Bible Atlas, 50 cents. 
Robinson : Biblical Researches in Palestine, 3 vols, and i vol. of Maps, $10.00. A standard 
work. TVall Maps: Palestine 9^x6 feet, $10.00. Egypt, Sinaitic Peninsula, 5 feet sq., 
$5.00. Western Asia, 6x4^ feet, $5.00. 

Archaeology. —Conder: Handbook to the Bible, $2.50. Blssell: Biblical Antiquities, 
$1.50. Sayce: Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments, $1.20; Records of the Past, 6 
vols., $1.50 each. Nicol: Recent Explorations in Bible Lands, 50 cents. Harper: The 
Bible and Modern Discoveries, $2.50. 

Commentaries. — Expositor's Bible : Dods, Genesis. $1.50. Cambridge Bible: 
Joshua, 60 cents net. The Handy Commentary : Edited by Bishop Ellicott. The Penta- 
teuch, 5 vols., $4.50. 

Note. — Add lo per cent to books marked ** net," if ordered by mail. Others sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Special terms in quantities for teachers and schools. 

For further information, address, THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., ai Bromfield 
St., Boston. 
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Appendix : Notes on Lesson i. 
EXPLANATOET UOTES OU THE LESS0U8. 

liesson 1. INTRODUCTORY. The Literature of the Hebrews; 
History and Contents of the Old Testament Canon ; Biblical Geog- 
raphy and Archaeology'. 

Remark 1. — A few general questions on these notes are asked in Lesson x. Teachers can 
supplement these by such other questions as are needed to bring out the facts clearly (see Note 4, 
Lesson i). 

I. THE LITERATURE OF THE HEBREWS. 

§ 1. The Old Testament as Literature. The Old Testament is not one 
book but a collection of books, a library, whose composition extended over many 
centuries. These books are the chief survivals of what was probably an extensive 
national literature.* As literature the Old Testament contains history, biography, 
poetry, laws, philosophy, oratory, prophecy, and various other forms of composi- 
tion. Illustrations of several of these forms are given in the Daily Readings 
assigned to this lesson. 

§ 2. The Divine Altthority of the Old Testament. The Old Testa- 
ment literature is distinguished from other literatures in that it embodies a divine 
revelation^ or records the inspired history of a people specially chosen to impart to 
the world religious truth. The books, therefore, have divine authority. In the 
New Testament (2 Tim. 3: 15) they are called "the sacred writings" (A. V., 
"the holy Scriptures"). These books, together with those of the New Testa- 
ment, form THE BIBLE, which the Christian church accepts as authoritative in 
determining its religious belief and life. 

II. HISTORY AND CONTENTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 

CANON. 

§ 3. Meaning of the Word " Canon." The word Canon signifies the list 
of Hebrew and Greek books belonging to the Bible. Accordingly Canonical 
means belonging to the list of authoritative books. The words Apocrypha, 
Apocryphal, on the other hand, are applied to certain books that are rejected 
from the list by all Protestant bodies, though they are accepted as canonical by 
the Greek and Roman churches. In many old editions of the English Bible, the 
Apocryphal books are inserted between the books of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

§4. The Triple Division of the Hebrew Bible. The Old Testament 
books found in our Protestant English Bible are the same as those included in the 
Hebrew list, but are arranged differently. In the Hebrew Bible the books are 
divided into three classes, called "the Law, the Prophets, and the Writings." 
Many of the books so classified were doubtless used for religious purposes 
centuries before they were officially recognized as authoritative. It is, moreover, 
probable that this triple division corresponds to the order ot time in which these 
several classes of books were included by the Jews in their Canon. It seems clear 
from Neh., chs. 8-10, that the law, or Pentateuch, was the first to be recognized 
as binding. It is probable that the prophets, classified afterwards by the Jews as 
ih^formtr and the latter, were next added to the Canon. The remaining Old 
Testament books were doubtless appended at a still later date, after which the 
final three-fold name was given to the list. 

T. Indeed the Old Testament writers frequently refer to other books now lost. For the names 
of these books, cf. Num. 21: 14; Josh. 10: 13; i KL 4: 3a; xz:4i; x Chron. 27:34; 29:29; 
^ Chion. 9: 39; is: 15; 35: 36; 33: i8> 19. 
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§ 5. General Classification. The Hebrew Bible contains twenty-four 
books, which in the English Bible are divided into thirty-nine books. They are 
arranged and divided as follows : 



ORDER 


AND DIVISION 


OF THE BOOKS. 


HEBREW BIBT,K. 


1 


ENGLISH BIBT,E. 


A. The Law. 


I. 


Law and History.* 


Genesis. 




The Law, or the Pentateuch 


Exodus. 




Genesis. 


Leviticus. 




Exodus. 


Numbers. 




Leviticus. 


Deuteronomy. 




Numbers. 
Deuteronomy. 


XL The Prophets. 




The Historical Books, 


The Former Prophets. 




Joshua. 


Joshua. 




Tudges. 


Judges. 




'iuth. 


I & 2 Samuel.* 




I & 2 SamueL 


I & 2 Kings.* 




I & 2 Kings. 


The Latter Prophets. 




I & 2 Chronicles. 


Isaiah. 




Ezra. 


Teremiah. 
Ezekiel. ^ 




Nehemiah. 




Esther. 


Hosea. ^ 




\ 




Joel. 




II. 


Poetry and Philosophy;' 


Amos. 






Job. 


Obadiah. 






The Psalms. 


[onah. 






The Proverbs. 


Vlicah. 






Ecclesiastes. 


Nahum. 


1 




The Song of Songs. 


Habakkuk. 






Lamentations.* 


Zephaniah. 
Haggai. 




II] 


. Prophecy.'* 


Zechariah. 






The Major Prophets. 


Malachi. , 






Isaiah. 






Jeremiah. 


ill. The Writings. 




Szekiel. 


The Psalms. 




Daniel.* 


The Proverbs. 




The Minor Prophets, 


Job. 




Hosfea. ) 


The Song of Songs. 




Joel. 




Ruth. 




Amos. 




Lamentations. 




Obadfah. 




Ecclesiastes. 




Jonah. 
Micah. 




Esther. 
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Appendix : l^otes on Lesson z. 

, §6. The Practical Value of Old Testament History. The history 
contained in the Old Testament has much practical value in our own day. Its 
pages deal with living problems and help us to answer them. The men of the 
Bible were very much like ourselves in their excellencies and defects; they had 
similar needs, temptations, joys, and sorrows; they had, too, the same Source of 
strength and comfort — the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Moreover, 
many of the sins that are rebuked in the Old Testament prevail in our day, and 
we need the same kind of warnings that were delivered so fearlessly in the olden 
time. He who has not yet begun the careful study of the Old Testament has no 
conception of the pleasure and profit that is in store for him, if ^he mil enter 
faithfully upon this work. 

in. BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

§ 7. Importance of Biblical Geography. A general knowledge of Biblical 
geography is indispensable to a correct understanding of Biblical history. With- 
out it the bearing of many historical events cannot be comprehended, nor the 
course of events followed. A careful study of the geography, moreover, often 
shows a close correspondence between the assured results of modern exploration 
and the geographical allusions of the Biblical writers, and thus becomes one of 
the strongest confirmations of the history itself. 

§ 8. Bible Lands. The countries mentioned in the Old Testament lie in the 
region bounded roughly by the Mediterranean Sea and the Nile valley on the west, 
the Black Sea and the Caspian on the north, the Euphrates valley on the east, 
and the Arabian Desert and the Red Sea on the south (see Map No. 2). Other 
countries lying beyond these limits were known, such as India and Greece. 
But the geography of the Bible has its central point in Palestine, which, there- 
fore, deserves the first and fullest investigation at the hands of the Biblical 
student. 

§ 9. Names o^ Palestine, (i) Canaan, With the possible exception of 
the Egyptian Ta-neter, land of the gods, the native name Canaan is the earliest 
designation. The word signifies " a low tract " and applies strictly speaking only 
to the plains on the coast of the Mediterranean, being used in this sense both of 
Philistia and Phoenicia. It is more frequently employed, however, of the entire 
country, both high land and low land, west of the Jordan. It was never used in 
Old Testament times to include Israelitish territory on the east of the Jordan, 
which was known as Gilead and Bashan. 

1. Reckoned as one book in the Hebrew lists. 

2. The Law, or Pentateuch, contains the Old Testament Legislation. The Pentateuch and the 
Book of Joshua are known at present as the H'exateuch ; these six books cover also the history 
until the conquest of Canaan. Judges and Ruth treat of the times between the conquest and the 
monarchy. Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles deal chiefly with the history from the founding of the 
kingdom until the Babylonian captivity. Esther gives the origin of the feast of Purim, while 
Ezra and Nehemiah give the story of the return from the exile, and of the events immediately 
following. 

3. Of the poetical books. Job and the Song of Songs are dramatic: the Psalms, lyric; and 
L^entations, which belongs to the poetical books although separated from the rest of them in 
our English Bible, is elegiac. The book'of Proverbs is poetical in form; the subject-matter. 
however, like that of Ecclesiastes, may be characterized as practical philosophy. Many poetical 
selections, songs, hymns, elegies, etc., are found also in the prose books. 

4. The prophetical books contain the substance of the prophetic preaching and teaching along 
with considerable history. Not unfrequently the prophets also cast their thoughts into a highly 
poetical form. 

5. The book of Daniel belongs to a distinct class of Hebrew literature, known as Apocalypse, 
of which ** The Revelation " is the corresponding New Testament example. 
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(2) The name Palestine is a Greek form of the Hebrew name for Philistia. We 
notice four uses of it : {a) At first it was probably limited tq the narrow coast- 
territory of the Philistines. (J>) Then it was made to include the whole territory 
between the Mediterranean and the Jordan, (r) Later it was extended to all 
the lands on both sides of the Jordan, and that part of Moab bordering on the 
Dead Sea. {d) Finally, it was made to cover the entire region on both sides of 
the Jordan from Mt. Hermon to the Gulf of Akabah. In modem times the name 
is used commonly in the third of these ipeanings. 

(3) Other names. Many other names have been employed since very ancient 
times. Those which are derived from the names of the inhabitants are. Land 0/ 
(he Hebrews, Land of Israel^ Judah, and Judea : those which have a religious 
significance are, Holy Land, Land of Promise (whence comes the /amihar 
expression Promised Land), Inheritance of Israel, Inheritance of God, and Land 
of Jehovah, After the division of Solomon's kingdom the northern part was 
called Israel and the southern Judah. Frequently the name Ephraim was 
applied to Israel, owing to the preponderating influence of this tribe. Names of 
the various poUtical divisions existing in the New Testament period are not here 
mentioned. ' 

§ 10. Extent of Palestine. The area of Palestine is small in comparison 
with its importance in the world's history. West of the Jordan the extreme 
length, from Dan to Beersheba, is about 140 miles, and the average width about 
40 miles. This portion resembles New Hampshire in shape, but its area is not 
much more than half as large. Its natural boundaries are the Lebanon ranges 
oft the north, the Arabian Desert on the south, the Jordan valley on the east, 
and the Mediterranean Sea on the west (see Map No. i, frontispiece). The 
Israelitish territory east of the Jordan varied in extent in different periods of 
the history, 

§ 11. Natural Features, (i) North and South Outline, The general 
aspect of the country is mountainous. From the base of the Lebanon mountains 
a central range of hills runs south, attaining its greatest average height in Judea 
(see north and south sectional outUne herewith). 




HORIZONIAl SCALE SFMIIES. - 



MCnON OF MLESTINE FIIOM NOBTH TO SOUTH . 



(2) East and West Outline, This central range of hills slopes westward into 
the lowlands along the coast. Eastward it descends precipitously into the Jordan 
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valley (see B. D., " Jordan "). Beyond the Jordan rise abruptly the highlands of 
the east (see east and west sectional outline herewith). 




HOfUZONDU SCALE Of MILES. SECTION OF MLESTINC FROM CAST TO WIST. 



- In general, therefore, the country consists of a narrow plain along the coast on 
the west, a range of broken and precipitous hills or mountains in the center, with 
the deep gorge of the Jordan valley and the lofty uplands of Moab on the east.* 

(3) Water and Soil. The country is characterized by its numerous water- 
courses, abundant springs, variety of soil, and hard crystalline limestone forma- 
tion. Once exceedingly productive, now the land, though in parts very fertile, is 
not well cultivated. In the spring much of the land is as luxuriant as it was in 
the Old Testament period. 

(4) Climate. Th'e climate varies from the intense tropical heat of the Jordan 
valley to the cool slopes of Mt. Hermon, which terminate in regions of perpetual 
snow. The rainy season, speaking roughly, continues from November to April. 
From DecemlDer to March rains are frequent, and in January and February the 
fall is copious. 

§ 12. Relation to Surrounding Countries. Palestine occupied a central 
point between the powerful civilizations out of which grew the world-empires of 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Greece, and Rome. Through it lay the only 
highway between the Euphrates and the Nile. While practically isolated from 
the rest of the world by lofty mountains, impassable deserts, and the Great Sea, 
and thus peculiarly fitted for the habitation of a people divinely chosen to be 
separate from the nations, yet it was destined through commerce, war, and religion 
to come into close contact with them. Its position compelled it repeatedly to 
feel the overpowering might of rival empires; but, on the other hand, its situation 
adapted it, the best of all lands, to become a center of moral enlightenment to 
the ancient world. 

IV. BIBLICAL ARCH-ffiiOLOGY. 

§13. Definition. Biblical archaeology deals with the antiquities of the 
Hebrews and of the nations with whom they came into contact. It embraces a 
knowledge of the customs of the people, their social and economical conditions, 
their religious worship and domestic arts, everything in short which enables a 
reader of the Bible better to realize the daily life of the Hebrews and their 
advance in culture and civilization. 

. § 14. Sources. The sources from which this information are derived are, 
first, the Bible and contemporaneous literature; and second, ancient temples, 
monuments, sculptures, inscriptions, coins, implements of war, tools, utensils, seals, 

vi 
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and gems. Palestine itself has thus far furnished very little of this material.' Wha 
Palestine lacks, however, is made up in part by most valuable discoveries in 
adjoining countries, especially in Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, which throw 
much light on Israelitish history. The " Moabite Stone," discovered in 1868 at 
Dibon, east of the Jordan, records the achievements of Mesha, king of Moab 
(about B.C. 900), in an inscription which, with a few verbal changes, reads almost 
like a chapter from the Bible. Many critics formerly discarded the Biblical 
references to the Hittites as unhistorical. Lately, however, deciphered inscriptions 
reveal the existence of an ancient Hittite empire of unsuspected extent and 
power. Such are a few of the innumerable instances in which archaeology 
illustrates and confirms Biblical history. In the lessons attention will be called to 
material of this nature as occasion arises. 



Lesson 2. The Creation and the Fall. 

Remark 2.— The Design of These Notes. These notes are intended to help 
toward a correct understanding of the text in the passages included in " The Lesson 
^Outline." While they do not give direct answers to the questions in the lessons, they 
give much material tor supplementary questions by teachers, and should be carefully 
read by all in connection with the Scripture passages. For names of places^ see Bible 
Dictionary, 

Remark 3.— The Early Biblical Records. In one sense the narratives of 
creation and of the eai ly life of mankind contained in the Bible are similar to those 
obtained from other sources, and in another they are different. On the one hand, we 
find that the periods of time during which events were carefully noted and registered 
were preceded by a long period in which systematic statements of fact were not made, 
and for which we have accounts only in the form of undated and often disconnected 
stories, which give us the Hebrew conception of the origin of things and of the early 
history of the race, rather than a scientific knowledge of the actual course of events. 
It is particularly to be said that for this early period no exact chronology can be hoped 
for. On the other hand, we find that the Biblical stories of early times are relieved of 
some gross features that characterize the similar stories derived' from sources outside 
of the Bible, and that they are narrated not so much for their own sake as for the sake 
of the religious conceptions which they embody. These conceptions, it need scarcely 
be said, are not only purer and nobler than are found outside of the Bible, but entirely 
worthy of divine inspiration. 

Remark 4. — The Story of Creation. It is fi-eely admitted by all Biblical 

scholars that the writer of Genesis in composing his narrative of events preceding his 
own time may have availed himself of preexisting material. Accordingly, many hold 
that Gen. i : 1—2: 4a and 2: 4^25 contain two independent accounts of the creation, 
while others regard the latter as merely a detailed supplement to the former. Both 
passages, whether regarded as independent narratives or not, agree in their essential 
religious teachings. 

The Creation. Gen., chs. i, 2. (1:1) In the beginning: Either, abso- 
lutely, the beginning of time, which is measured by the succession of events ; or, 
relatively, the beginning of this history of creation. ' In the latter case the first three 

I. Reference should be made, however, to the famous Siloam inscription (of 700 B.C., or earlier, 
discovered in 1880 in a tunnel near the Pool of Siloam) which contains a short description of the 
boring of the tunnel and of the flowing of water from the source to the Pool (c/. 2 Ki. 20: 20; 3 
Chron. 32: 30; Is. 8: 6). This inscription, written in the old Phoenician letters, bears witness to 
the characters with which most of the Old Testament was written. Discoveries of importance — 
including Egyptian beads and scarabs, Babylonian seals, cuneiform writing of about X400 B.C., 
a smelting furnace, and many other objects of interest — have also recently been made at Lachish. 
From these discoveries we are led to hope that erelong explorers in Palestine may bring to light 
treasures approximating in value to those brought forth from the soil of other lands during the 
present century. 
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rerses should probably read as follows : " In the beginning, when God created the 
heaven^ and the earth, the earth being waste (A. V., 'without form') " etc., "then 
God said, Let there be light." God (Heb., Elohim): The uncreated Being whose 
fullness of power and wisdom is the ultimate source of all created things. Created: 
Brought forth, caused to exist. The heaven and the earth : The visible universe. 
(1:6) Firmament: The dome. of the ^sky. (1:7) Waters . . . firmament: 
The waters in the clouds were separated from the waters on the earth. (1 : 26) Man : 
The highest product of creation belonging to this world ; the one for whose coming 
the preceding creation was preparatory. Image . • . likeness : The latter term is 
probably added merely for the sake of emphasis. (1 :28) Have dominion over: 
Bring them under control for possession or for service. (1 : 31) Very good : Per- 
fectly adapted to fulfill its purpose. (2 : 1) Host : Here denoting all things on earth 
as well as the planets, stars, etc. (2:3) Blessed the seventh day : The divine 
sanctification of the sabbath as a day of rest. (2 : 4) The generations of: That 
is, the history of. Day : Covers here the entire six days of the preceding narrative. 
liORD God {Hob., Jehovah Elohim) : The latter name designates God in his relations 
to the world, the former in his relations as covenant-God to the chosen people. 
(2 : 7) Formed man . . . ground : Indicating man's kinship to the earth beneath 
him. Breathed, etc.: Indicating his spiritual relationship to his Maker. (2:9) 
Tree of life: The intended provision against physical death (^.3:22). Tree of 
the knowledge, etc. : The tree whose fruit,, when eaten, would result in an experi- 
ence of good and evil. (2 : 18) Help meet for him : One adapted to his needs 
(not " helpmeet " or" help-meet "). (2 : 25) Not ashamed : " The unclouded inno- 
cence of childhood." — Delitzsch. 

THE Temptation and the Fall. Gen. 3:1-13. (3:1) The serpent: 

Represented throughout the narrative as an actual serpent, but as the medium or 
channel through which the temptation came to the woman. Subtil : Sly, crafty, wise. 
Unto the woman : Probably because she was more sensitive to impressions than 
the man. Hath God said: Designed to awaken mistrust of God; the first step 
toward sin. (3 : 5) Eyes . . . opened : You will see what you have not perceived 
before ; a promise of good. (3? 7) Naked : Guilt begets the sense of shame. 

Consequences of the Fall. Gen. 3 : 14—4 : 15. (3 : 14) Cursed art 
thou (A. v., " thou art cursed ") : As the representative or instrument of evil 
(3 : 15) I "will put enmity, etc. : A declaration of continual war between man and 
me serpent-race and what it represents in this transaction. An ultimate victory for 
man is not distinctly promised, but is implied in the curse on the serpent, and in God's 
plan for man. (3 : 16) Thy sorroiv and thy conception : That is, thy sorrow 
m connection with thy conception. (3 : 17) Cursed is the ground, etc. : The 
earth is here conceived of as so closely connected with man that it shares in the con- 
sequences of his fall {cf. Rom 8 : 18-22). (3 : 24) Cherubim : Mysterious composite 
beings endowed with the highest capacities and supposed to be the guardians of the 
divine and sacred. In the Bible they never appear except in connection with God's 
manifestation of himself in the world {cf. Ex. 25 : 18 ff. ; i Ki. 6 : 23 ; Ps. 80 : i ; Ezek., 
chs. I, 10). (4:4) Had respect unto: Accepted as well-pleasing. (4:7) 
Thou doest well : Intimating the ground of Jehovah's rejection of Cain's sacrifice. 
Sin coucheth (A. V., " lieth "), etc.: Sin, like a wild beast, croucheth at thy door, 
ready to spring upon and devour thee ; its desire is toward thee, but thou shouldest 
rule over it (see R. V., margin)* 



Lesson 3. The Flood, and the l>ispersion. 

Remark 5.— The Story of the Flood. In the story of the flood, as in that 
of creation (see Remark 4) , many scholars think they detect two or more independent 
narratives. Some of the reasons for this belief are that the narrative as it now stands 
firequently seems to repeat itself, as in 6 : 5-8 and 6 : 9-13 ; 7 : 1-5 and 7 : 13-16 ; 7 : 17 
and 7 : 18, etc. ; and that it introduces what seem to be conflicting details, as in 6 : 19 
and 7 : 2. Others, however, account for these peculiarities as consistent with a single 
narrative. 
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The Building of the Ark. Gen. 6 : 9-22. (6 : 13) All flesh : Animals and 
men. Is come before me: Is determined, decreed. (6:14) (jropher wood: 
Cypress (?). (6:15) Cubit: About eighteen inches. (16:16) A light: Or 

wmdow, as in the A. V. To (A. V., " in " ) a cubit, etc. : Means perhaps that an 
open space a cubit wide was left under the eaves for light and ventilation. (6 : 17) 
Every thing ... In the earth: That is, upon the earth {cf, 7:^2). (6:18) 
Covenant: "The name given 'to the mutual relation entered mto by equals, or to 
one in which the higher makes an advance to the lower." — Delitzsch. (6 : 20) After 
their kind : According to their species. 

The Flood. Gen., chs. 7, 8. (7 : 8) Clean beasts : Such as were used for 
food. (7 : 11) The second month : Probably to be reckoned according to the 
earlier mode which began the year with Tisri (Sept.-Oct.) , rather than according to 
the later ecclesiastical year (Ex. 12:2) which began with Nisan T Mar .-Apr.). The 
17th of the second month would then fall in the early part of November. Fountains 
of the gpes^t deep, etc. : Vast inundations out of the earth, and cloud-bursts. 
(7 : 18) The ark vs^ent : Floated' whither winds or currents carried it. (7 : 19) 
Under the "whole heaven : Not literally, but as far as the eye could reach. 
(8 : 1) Assuaged : Diminished in volume. (8:3) Returned : To the great deep. 
(8 : 4) Seventh month : Mar.-Apr. (8 : 5) Tenth month : June-July. (8:7) 
Raven : A bird of prey not too fastidious to eat the floating carrion. ' (8 : 11) At 
eventide (A. V.," in the evening") : When birds return to their nests. An olive 
leaf pluckt off: From a growing twig, showing that the waters had receded into 
the lower valleys where the olives grew. (8 : 20) An altar : See B. D. (8 : 21) 
Smelled the (A. V., " a " ) sweet savour : The sacrifice gave pleasure to Jehovah 
since it was the offering of a pious and grateful heart. The Imagination, etc. : 
Evil had become a part of man's nature, manifesting itself in his earliest years. 

The Covenant with Noah. Gen. 9 : 1-17. (9 : 2) The dread of you : 
Springing from man's superiority over them. (9:3) Every moving thing . • • 
food (A. v., "meat") : An enlargement of the original permission, which was 
limited to vegetable food alone (i : 29). (9 : 5, 6) Require: Take vengeance for. 
Human life is inviolate, since man is made in God's image. (9:9) See Note on 6 : 18. 
(9 : 13) I do set (or, I have set) my bow : The rainbow as a result of fixed natural 
law unquestionably existed before the flood ; it was then adopted as a sign of God's 
gracious purpose toward the earth. 

The Dispersion of Mankind. Gen. 11 : 1-9. (11 : 1) One language : Unity 
of language is one of the strongest bonds of national unity. (11:3) Brick for 
stone : Because the alluvial soil furnished no stone for building. (11 : 4) A tower 
. . . unto heaven: A central rallying point. (11:6) Nothing w^lll bewith- 
holden (A. V., " restrained " ) , etc. : Their unity will -enable them to accomplish any 
design they set their hearts upon. (11 : 9) Babel : See B. D. 



Liesson 4. Abraham, The Friend of God. 

Abram Called to Canaan. Gen. 11 : 27—12 : 6. (11 : 28) In the presence 
of his father : That is, during his lifetime. (12 ; 1) Thy country : Mesopotamia 
{cf, 24:4, 10). Unto the land: Canaan. The call to Abram came sixty years 
before Terah's death (t/ 11 : 26, 32; 12:4). (12:2-4) I AvlU make of thee, 
etc.: A declaration of God's purpose to found a new nation upon Abram, and to 
make this nation a medium of divine revelation to the other nations of the world. 
(12 : 5) Souls : Slaves and retainers. (12 : 6) Shechem : See B. D. 

The Land Promised to Abram and to his Seed. Gen. 12:7-9; 13:14-18; 
15:1-18. (12:7) This land: Visible in its whole extent from the vicinity of 
Shechem, which was situated in the central portion. (12 : 9) Toward the South : 
The Negeb, the strip of partially habitable wilderness lyino^ south of the highlands of 
Judah. (13 : 14) The place where thou art : Beth-el ( 13 : 3) gave a commanding 
view of the surrounding country. (13:18) Oaks (A. V., "plain") of Mamre: 
Belonging to Mamre, an Amorite. and one of Abram's Canaanite allies (14 : 13, 24). 
(15:1) I am thy shield: Against the strange people among whom Abram dwelt* 
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Reivard : Better, " ihy reward shall be exceeding great " (R. V., margin). (15 : 2) 
What . • • give me: Abram's request for further particulars is prompted by the 
previous promise of a great reward. His childlessness stands constantly before his 
mind. Daininesek Gliezer (A. V., " Eliezer of Damascus") : If Eliezer, Abram's 
cliief steward (24 : 2) was a native ot Damascus, the expression may imply that the 
city, in the person of its son, would presently be Abram's heir. (15:6) Counted 
• . . for righteousness : The righteousness which made Abram acceptable with 
God did hot spring from obedience to legal requirements, but from a personal faith in 
him. (15 : la) An horror of great darkness : Presaging the dreadful revelation 
which followed. (15 : 13) Afflict them four hundred years: A round number ; 
given in Ex. 12:40 as 430 years. (15:16) Fourth generation: Counting a 
hundred years as the then average duration of human life. Amorite : Stands here 
for the inhabitants of Canaan in general, whose cup of iniquity would not be full for 
400 years, thus permittiifg their extermination. 

The Birth of Isaac. Gen. 18 : i-io ; 21 : 1-5. (18 : 1) The LiORD appeared : 
Abraham did not at once discover the true character of his visitors, but greets them 
with the hospitality customary among the Bedouins to this day. (18 : 2) Stood over 
against (A. V., " by ") him : Awaiting an invitation to enter. (18 : 3) My lord : 
Abraham singles out one as the chief and addresses him. His real nature as LORD, 
or Jehovah, becomes apparent in the course of the interview. (18 : 10) When the 
season cometh round (A. V., " according to the time of life ") : That is, the same 
time the following year. 

The Trial of Abraham's Faith. Gen. 22:1-19. (22:2) Offer him there 
for a burnt offering : This trial of Abraham's faith rested upon the common custom 
among the Canaanites of sacrificing children to their deities. Would Abraham do as 
much for God? (22:4) On the third day: The distance from Beer-sheba to 
Moriah was about thirty-eight miles. (22 : 5) Worship : The sacrifice was an 
act of obedience to God. (22:8) They went, etc.; "Each step was a fresh 
martyrdom for Abraham, and required a fresh victory." — Delitzsch, (22:15) 
A second time : After the sacrifice of the ram, apparently. (22 : 17) The gate 
of this enemies : Conquer and possess their cities. 



liesson 5. Jacob and his Sons. 

The Purchased Birthright, and the Stolen Blessing. Gen. 25:27-34; 
27 : 1-36. (25 : 27) Plain : Quiet, mild. Dwelling in tents : As a herdsman 
(Gen. 4 : 20) . (25 : 28) Lioved Jacob : Because of his quiet and affectionate dis- 
position. (25 : 29) Sod pottage : Made a soup of red lentiles, a species of bean 
highly esteemed in the E^st. (25 : 31) Birthright : In this case it included the 
peculiar " blessing " of Abraham. (27 : 4) Savoury meat : Game. That my 
soul may bless thee: Invest thee with the privileges of the firstborn. (27:9) 
Two good kids of the goats : A scarcely distinguishable substitute when highly 
spiced for the venison which Esau had gone to capture. (27 : 12) A deceiver : 
Rather " a mocker," " a scoffer." (27 : 18) Who art thou : Suspecting, apparently, 
that something was wrong. (27:23) Discerned him not: Failed to detect the 
imposition. (27:27) The smell . . . blessed: "He found the smell of [the 
clothing of, V. 15] his son, who as a hunter roamed over the plains, like the smell of a 
field which Jehovah had blessed with a glorious vegetation, especially fragrant herbs 
and flowers. — Knobel. 

Jacob's Flight from Esau, and His Dream at Bethel. Gen. 27:41-45; 
28: 10-22. (27 :41) The day of mourning, etc.: That is, Isaac's death is near 
at hand. Out of regard to his feelings Esau will temporarily smother his passion for 
revenge. (27 : 44) A few days : Rebekah mentions a short time " in order to 
persuade Jacob more easily." — DUlmann. (28 : 12) Dreamed : The first recorded 
revelation by means of dreams. Ascending ... it : Because " originally the angels 
were not thought of as possessing wings." — Dillmann. (28: 14} Thy seed, etc.: 
The promise to Abraham and to Isaac is reaffirmed to Jacob {^cf. 12 : 3 ; 26 : 4). (28 : 
17) This is none other, etc. : A true house of God in which communication with 
the heavenly world is permitted. (28 : 18) Poured oil : An act of consecration. 
(28 : 19) Beth-el : See B. D. 
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Jacob in Exile at Ha ran. Gen. 29:1—32:2. (29:1) Children (A. V., 
} "people") of the east: Haran lay northeast from Beer-sheba, about 450 miles. 
(31 : 19) Teraphim (A. V., " images") : Idol images representing household gods. 
They were supposed to bring good fortune to their possessors (Jud. i8 : 24), and were 
consulted as oracles (Zech. 10: 2). (31 : 44) Let us make a covenant : So that 
the constant efforts of each to overreach the other might thenceforth cease. (31 : 49) 
Mizpah : A watch-tower. The LORD "watciji, etc. : That is, " May Jehovah watch ' 
between me and thee, when we are out of each other's sight," so that neither defrauds 
the other. (31 : 53) The Fear of . . . Isaac : The God whom Isaac feared. 

Jacob's Name Changed to Israel. Gen. ^2 : 22-32. (32 : 22) Jabbok : 
A tributary of the Jordan, from the east. (32 : 25) Prevailed not : Literally, 
was not equal to him. Hollow of his thigh : The socket of the thigh-bone at the 
hip. (32 : 26) Except thou bless me : An indication that Jacob had by this 
time discovered the true character of his antagonist. (32 : 28) Jacob : That is, 
Supplanter. Israel : That is, God-champion ; he who strives with God {c/, Hos. 
12:2-5). 

Liesson 6. Joseph, and the Sojourn in Egypt. 

Joseph Sold into Egypt. Gen. 37:3-36. (37:17) l>othan: About four- 
teen miles north of Shechem. (37 : 19) lliis dreamer : Spoken scornfully {c/. 
vs. 5-10) . (37 : 21J Reuben . . . delivered him : Reuben as the oldest son 
was especially answerable for his safety. (37 : 22) Pit : A cistern dug in the rock 
to hold rain-water, but now dry. (37 : 25) Ishmaelites : Descended from Abra- 
ham through Hagar. Spicery and balm and myrrh : Products of the country 
east of the Jordan, and staple exports to Egypt. (37 :26) Judah said, etc.: He 
also may have desired to save Joseph's life, hoping that he might escape from the 
caravan. (37 :28) Midianites: One of the desert tribes who seem in general to 
have been called Ishmaelites. Sold . . . for twenty pieces of silver : About 
twelve dollars. f37 : 29) Rent his clothes : An Oriental symbol of great emo- 
tion. (37 :31) They took Joseph's coat: In order to convince tjieir father of 
the truth of their story {c/. vs. 3, 20, 23). (37 : 35) The grave : Heb., SAao/. The 
under\vorld where the dead were supposed to lead an unsubstantial or shadowy life. 
(37 : 36) Potiphar : Chief of Pharaoh's executioners. 

Joseph's Exaltation in Egypt. Gen. 41 : 14-45. (41:17) The river: The 
Nile. (41 : 18) Kine : Cows. (41 : 24) Magicians : Learned priests charged 
with the duty of interpreting the king|s dreams, since dreams were regarded as 
vehicles of divine revelation. (41:25) Is one: In meaning. (41:38) The 
spirit of God : The correctness of Joseph's interpretation was so self-evident, and 
his advice so excellent as to compel the conviction that here was a man mysteriously 
sent of God to save the nation. (41 : 42) Ring : The signet ring which sealed every 
decree with the royal authority. (41 : 44) I am Pharaoh : Pharaoh remained the 
real king, but in all other respects he invested Joseph with unlimited authority. 

Joseph Making Himself Known to His Brethren. Gen. 45: 1-15. (45: 
1) Cause every man, etc. : Joseph veiled his love for his brethren in apparent 
harshness only that he might discover the disposition of his brethren toward Jacob 
and Benjamin. Their change for the better shows itself in Judah's pathetic plea for 
Benjamin and his offer to take the lad's place as Joseph's slave. Joseph, unable to 
control himself any longer, commanded all but his brothers to leave the room. (45 : 
3) I am Joseph: An overwhelming announcement from him whom they had 
learned to dread as the all-powerful governor of Egypt. (45:4) Whom ye sold: 
Mentioned, not to increase their fear, but to prove that he was really their brother. 
(45 : 5) To preserve life : He interprets their action, however guilty in itself, as 
really part of a divine plan for bringing about great good. (45 : 8) A father to 
Pharaoh : A title given to certain officers of distinguished rank. (45 : 13) All 
my glory : Not to gratify personal pride, but to show God's mercy to their family. 

Remark 6. — The character of Joseph while simple and guileless as that of a child was dis- 
tinguished in a remarkable degree for generosity and manly strength. His spirit was not embit- 
tered by the distrust and cruelty of his brothers, nor was it made proud by his sudden exaltation 
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axA extraordinary prosperity in Egypt. In his magnanimious treatment toward his brethren he 
truly overcame evil with good, anci m his noh^ endurance both of adversity and of prosperity 
he eyhihitcH a lofty faith in God. ' 

Israel's Descent into Egypt. Gen. 46:15, 28-34 ; 47 : 1-6. (46:1) To 
Beer-sheba: Probably from Hebron (37:14); see Map, No. 3. (46:3) Fear 
not: A comforting assurance that his departure from the promised land had a divinj 
purpose. (46:4) Put his hand upon thine eyes: To close them in death. 
Jacob should die peacefully. ^46 : 34) An abomination : Becauop they were rude 
and lawless, (47 : 4) To sojourn : During the femine, not to make u permanent 
residence. 



Iiesson 7. Moses, and the Exodus. 

Remark 7. — The Pharaoh who reigned during Joseph's administration has not 
been identified with certainty, but probably was Apophis, or .^papi, one of the last of 
the Hyksos, or shepherd-kings. They were a Semitic dynasty and would be friendly to 
the Israelites, who were also Semites. The " new king over Egypt, which knew not 
Joseph " (Ex. 1:8), commonly known as the Pharaoh qi the Oppression, belonged to 
a later dynasty, and has been identified as Rameses II. or Rameses the Great, the most 
illustrious of the ancient Egyptian kings. His father, Seti I, may have begun the op- 
pressive measures which were continued by Rameses II. Menephthah I, the thirteenth 
son of Rameses II, was the Pharaoh of the Exodus. The mummies of Seti I and of 
Rameses II have been discovered within a few years, but that of Menephthah I has 
not been found. Pithom, one of the " treasure-cities " built by the enslaved IsraeHtes 
(Ex. 1 : 11) which was identified in 1883, conforms in some surprising particulars to the 
Scripture narrative. 

The Oppression of. the Israelites. Ex. 1:8-14. (1:8) A new kln^: 
See Remark 7. (1:10) Deal wisely: Cunningly. In what respect appears in v. 
II. (1:11) They built for Pharaoh: The architectural retrains of the long 
reign of Rameses \\ exceed those of all the kings of Egypt during the preceding 2.000 
years. - Such vast enterprises necessitated the enslaving of large pertions of the popu- 
lation. Pithom and Rameses : See B. D. 

Moses Called to Deliver the Israelites. Ex., chs. 2, 3. (2:1) A man 
of the house of Levi: Named Amram (Ex. 6:20). (2:3) Bulrushes: The 
tall papyrus reeds which grow abundantly in the Nile. (2 : 5) The daughter of 
Pharaoh: Josephus calls her Thermouthis. Recent attempts to identify her with 
Nefert-ari, daughter of Seti I, and sister of Rameses II, rest on insufficient evidence. 
(2:9) The woman took the child : To her own home where he remained prob- 
ably long enough to be taught the principles of the Israelitish faith. (2 : 15) Midlan : 
See B. D. The Midianites were descendants of Abraham, and so J-elated to the Israel- 
ites (Gen. 2^ : 4). (3 : 1) The mountain of God : See B. D., " Sinai." (3 : 2) 
A flame or fire: The radiant form under which the divine presence was frequently 
manifested. Bush : A thornbush, very inflammable and quickly consumed. (3 : 6) 
Hid his face : An act of reverence. (3 : 8) Flowing with milk and honey : 
Abounding in the richest natural productions. (3:10) I w^ill send thee: An 
announcement of the, purpose of this revelation. (3:14) I AM, etc.: See B. D., 
" Jehovah.", 

Pharaoh's Refusal to let Israel Go. Ex. 5 : 1—6 : i. (5:2) Who is the 
TjORD : The proud Pharaoh refused to recognize the authority of this new Divinity. 
(5 : 8) Idle ; therefore they cry : Pharaoh regarded the request of Moses and 
Aaron as based on a falsehood, (o : 12) Scattered abroad • . . straiv : See 
B. D., " Pithom." (5 : 21) Made our savour to be abhorred : Brought us into 
bad odor before Pharaoh. 

The Passover, and the Death of the Firstborn. Ex., ch. 11; 12:21-30. 
(11:2) In the ears: In the hearing. (11:7) Shall not . . . tongue: The 
Israelites should not hear not so much as the barking of a dog against them, to say no- 
*thing of receiving actual harm, f 12 : 21) The passover : This term was applied 
(fl) to the feast commemorating tne fact that Jehovah /ojj/f^^z/^r the Israelites when 
he slew the firstborn among the Egyptians {cf, vs. 13, 23, 27) ; and {h) to the lamb 
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slain at the celebration of the feast. (12 : 27) Sacrifice of the LiORD'S pass- 
over: A sacrifice to Jehovah because he passed over, etc. 

The Departure from Egypt. Ex. la : 31-36; 13 : 17-22. (13 : 17) By (A. V., 
•* through ") the 'way of . . . Philistines : That is. through Gaza, the road usually 
taken by caravans and armies (see Map, No. 3). When they see "war : Bv com- 
ing into conflict with the warlike Philistines. (13 : 18) The "way of the 'wilder- 
ness : The wilderness of Paran (see Map, No. 3) . The Red Sea : See B. D. (13 : 
' 19) Bones of Joseph : Cf. Gen. 50 : 24-26. (13 : 20) Succoth, Etham : See 
B. D. (13 : 21) Pillar of cloudy . • . pillar of fire : Analogous to the beacon- 
fire borne in front of caravans and armies. Its smoke by day and its light at night 
showed the direction of the march. 

The Passage of the Red Sea. Ex., ch. 14. (14:2) Pi-hahiroth: The 
location has not yet been identified, nor has that of Migdol, or Baal-Zephon. The route 
followed by the Israelites is still a matter of dispute. (14 : 3) Are entangled in 
the land : Have lost their way in the Egyptian desert, wander about not knowing 
which way to escape. (14 : 11) Because ... no graves in Egypt: Elgypt was 
a land of graves, being everywhere honeycombed by them. (14 : 21) Caused the 
sea, etc. : The deliverance as here described seems to have been brought about by 
natural causes — the "strong" and continuous wind driving back the waters of the 
gulf and exposing a shallow bar with deeper water on either side. (14 : 22) A ^vall : 
A poetical figure denoting a protection, not a perpendicular body of water. (14 :27) 
The sea returned : Probably through the cessation of the wind. 



Lesson 8. The Covenant at Sinai. 

Jehovah on Mr. Sinai. Ex., ch. 19. (19:4) Ye have seen: A declara- 
tion of what Jehovah had done for Israel naturally precedpd a declaration of what 
he required of Israel. (19 : 5) If ye ivill obey: In the covenant now about to 
be established between Jehovah and the people, obedience formed the primary con- 
dition on their part. Then shall ye be : A general statement of what Jehovah on 
his part was to do for this people. Peculiar treasure : Such as costly gems, in 
contrast with common property. (19 : 6) Unto me a kingdom of priests : " A 
kingdom all of whose citizens are priests, servants consecrated to me, calling them- 
selves by my name, and having access to me." — Dillmann. Not, as often interpreted, 
a nation that exercised a priestly office in respect to other nations. An holy nation : 
Separated from the heathen nations, as Jehovah himself is separated from their gods. 
(19:10) Sanctify . . • w^ash their garments (A. V., "clothes"): Israel's 
natural life, both physical and moral, contrasted with Jehovah's spotless jjurity and 
moral perfection, was unclean {Riehm), and demanded purification. (19:18) In 
fire : A form under which God frequently manifested himself in the Old Testament 
period. (19 : 22) Break forth : Jehovah's inviolable holiness was like a consum- 
ing fire to the unholy or profane {cf, Ex. 24 : 17 ; Lev, 10 : 1-3 ; Num. 16 : 35). 

The Giving of the Ten Commandments. Ex. 20 : 1-21. . (20 : 1) God 
spake: Throughout this entire scene the Decalogue, which contained the basis of 
the covenant between Jehovah and Israel, is represented as spoken by Jehovah him- 
self in an audible voice. (20 : 2) I am the LORD : That is, Jehovah (see B, D,), 
Israel's God, who had revealed himself under this significant name to Nooses, who 
had shown his superiority over all the gods of Egypt, and who now enters under 
this name into a covenant with his chosen people. (20:4) A (A. V., "any") 
graven image, etc. : In Jehovah's self-revelation at Sinai no form was visible. In 
the fact that he could not be represented by images his invisibility and spirituality are 
clearly implied ; herein Israel's religion differed at the outset from all heathen religions. 
(20 : 5) Jealous : Tolerating on the part of his people no recognition of other gods, 
or divided allegiance {cf. Is. 42 : 8 ; 48 : 11). (20 : 7) In vain : Heb., ^r worthless- 
ness, that is, for that which is destitute of substance or foundation ; hence all frivolous 
or blasphemous uses of the divine name, whether in profanity, perjury, imprecation, 
soothsaying, or witchcraft, are forbidden. ^ 

The Covenant between Jehovah and his People. Ex. 20:22—24:8. 
(20 : 22, 23) Ye . • . have seen . . . from heaven : Ye shall not make 
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• . . gods of silver, etc. : Because the God who thus revealed himself cannot bo 
represented by visible images. (20 : 24) An altar of earth : The most primitive 
form, used also among the early Greeks, Romans, and Phoenicians. (21 : 1) Judge- 
ments: Civil and criminal regulations. (21:6) Unto God (A. V., "unto the 
judges"): "Unto the tribunal of God" (LXX). (23:19) Seethe a kid . . . 
milk: The meaning is uncertain. " Most likely the command had reference to some 
heathen custom or superstition, perhaps especially connected with the feast of harvest." 
— Dillmann. (24 :o) Words: Direct commands, such as 20:22-26; 22:18 — 
23 : i^. Judgements : Rules to be followed in certain hypothetical cases as speci- 
fied m 21 : 1—22 : 17. (24 : 6) Half of the blood : The divided blood repre- 
sented the two parties to the covenant. It was a blood covenant, the most sacred and 
solemn bond of union in the ancient world. 



!Lesson 9. Israel at the Border of Canaan. 

Remark 8.— Summary of Ex., Chs. 25-31. These chapters interrupt the nar- 
rative with directions, apparently imparted to Moses on the Mount, concerning the 
construction of the tabernacle and its furniture, and the consecration of Aaron and 
his sons. The narrative broken off at 24 : 18 is resumed in the last verse of ch. 31. 

The Golden Calf. Ex.31 : 18—32 : 35. (32 : 1) Delayed \Cf,^\ 18. Which 
shall go before us: As Moses had done. (32:4) A • • . calf: Rather, a 
young bull, supposed by many to represent an Egyptian god, but more probably 
intended to represent Jehovah himself. (32 : 6) A feast to the LORD: A fiirther 
intimation that the abandonment of Jehovah's worship was not intended. (32:7) 
Thy people : No longer Jehovah's people ; repudiated by him. (34 : 17) When 
Joshua heard : As Moses's minister he accompanied him unto the Mount {cf, 24 : 
13, 14). (32 : 20) Burnt It : Because it was probably made of wood, overlaid with 

fold. (32:24) There came out this calf : As if by pure accident 1 (32:29) 
i/onsecratCy etc. : This command was given to the Levites. 
The Covenant Renewed. Ex. 34 : 1-14. (34 : 1) Hew thee two tables 
of stone : As the shattering of the first tables symbolized the breaking of God's 
covenant with Israel, so the renewal of the covenant is symbolized by the preparation 
of new tables. (34 : 3) No man shall come up : This restoration of the covenant 
was designed, like the first, to be a very solemn transaction. (34: 69 7) The 
IjORD, the liORDy etc. ; A revelation of the inmost nature of Jehovah as love, 
grace, holiness, and justice. (34 : 11) Observe thou : Addressed to the people 
through Moses. The renewed covenant demands obedience no less than the first. 

Remark 9. — Summary of Ex., Chs. 35-40. These chapters contain state- 
ments of how the directions received by Moses on the Mount (chs. 25-31, see Remark 
8) were executed. Offerings were made fi^eely by the people, and skilled workmen 
were chosen who prepared the ark of the covenant, the tabernacle with all its furniture, 
the altar of burnt offerings, and the laver of brass. Holy garments were made for the 
priests, and for Aaron ; and in addition to these, the golden ephod with its linen robe 
and golden bells, the jeweled breastplate, and the golden crown for the mitre. 

THE Story of the Quails. Num. 11 : 4-34. (11 : 4) Mixed multitude : 
Cf, Ex. 12 : 38. (11 : 7) Bdellium : Mentioned alsp in Gen. 2: 12. Its nature and 
appearance have occasioned endless speculations, but nothing definite respecting it 
has been ascertained. (11 : 11) The burden : The crushing task of governing this 
vast multitude, and of caring for them, which hitherto had fallen upon Moses. (11 : 
15) Kill mey 1 pray thee : Moses's complaint does not spring from lack of faith in 
God, as did the murmuring of the people, but from sheer exhaustion; he is ready to 
lay down his life if need be, (ll:25) Prophesied: Not a prediction of future 
events, but an ecstatic or trance-like utterance. (11 : 31) Quails from the sea : 
From the Red Sea (?). Similar enormous flights of quails have been observed by 
modem travelers. About (A. V., " as it were ") twii cubits : Does not necessarily 
imply that a solid mass of quails three feet deep lay over the camp, but that, fatigued 
by their flight, they dropped to the ground or flew very near to it. 

The Panic Caused by the Spies. Num. 13 ; 17—14 : 45. (13 : 17) The South 
(A. v., " southward ") : The Negeb, in the southern part of Palestine (see Map, 
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No. 3), from which the Israelites hoped to penetrate northward into cultivated Canaai. 
(13:20) Time of the flrstrlpe grapes: Last of July, or first of August 
(13:27, 28) Floweth . . . howbeit (A. V., "nevertheless") . . . strong: 
The land exceedingly fertile, but unconquerable. (13:32) Eateth up the In- 
habitants : The people are destroyed by disease or war. (13 : 33) As grass- 
hoppers: Exaggeration caused by terror. (14 : 11) Despise (A. V., "provoke") 
me : By disbehef in my (Jehovah's) power and readiness to help. 

Remark 10. — Many scholars hold that two narratives of the sending out of the 
spies have been welded together in the present narrative, and that this feet accounts 
for apparent contradictions, as in the stories of the creation, and the flood (see 
Remarks 4, 5). 

!Lesson 10. The Discipline in the Wildemesd, and the Conquest of 
the Country East of the Jordan. 

The Water from the Rock. Num. ao : 1-13. (20 : 1) Abode in Kadesh : 

Whence the spies had been sent (13 : 26), and from which the Israelites had hoped to 
enter Canaan. Notwithstanding Jehovah's command to turn back at once " into the 
wilderness, by the way to the Red Sea" (14:25), they abode here "many days" 
(Deut, 1 : 46) , possibly in the hope that Jehovah might relent and grant them another 
opportunity to enter the land. (20 : 8) The rod : Which from the time of Moses's 
call had been one of the symbols of his divine authority (Ex. 7 : lo, 19; 8:5, 16, etc.). 
Speak ye : Cf. Ex. 17 : 6. 

The Fiery Serpents. Num. 21 : 4-9. (21 : 4) By the way to (A. V., " of") 
the Red Sea . . • £dom : From Kadesh the Israelites would have passed around 
the Dead Sea. But permission was not granted them by the Edomites (20:14-21). 
Therefore they turned southward toward the head of the gulf of Akabah, for the pur- 
pose of passing around Edom (see Map, No. 3). Much discouraged: Because 
compelled to turn back again into the wilderness and to suffer the hardships of inhos- 
pitable deserts. (21 : 6) Fiery [literally, burninjf\ serpents : Serpents " whose 
poison in the body occasioned acute burning, inflammation and thirst." — Dillmann, 

Remark 11.— Israel's Victories East of the Jordan. Num. 21:13-35. 
— From the head of the gulf of Akabah the Israelites journeyed northward, passing 
east of the territory of Moab, and reached the river Arnon (21 : 13 ; see B. D., and 
Map, No. i) ; thence by successive steps to Jahaz (21:23), probably not far from 
Heshbon, east of the northern extremity of the Dead Sea (see Map, No. i), where 
they were victorious over Sihon, king of the Amorites, and 'to Exirei, where they con- 
quered Og, king of Bashan. These victories opened to them the entire territory east 
of the Jordan, and gave them access to the borders of Canaan itself. 

Balaam's Blessing upon Israel. Num., ch. 24. (24:1) Balaam: See 
B. D. To meet ivith (A. V., " seek for ") enchantments : To see what he could 
team from auguries ; ^ 23 : 3, 15. Toivard the wilderness : Where Israel was 
encamped. (24 : 2) The spirit of God : A divine power which threw him into a 
state of prophetic ecstasy. (24 : 3) Whose eye was closed (A. V., " eyes are 
open ") : The external eye was closed, while the internal eye (v. 4) was opened. 
(24:17) I see (A. V., "shall see") hiniyetc. : Balaam, no longer seeking for his 
own gain to evade the word of Jehovah, " submits to the will of God, which he recog- 
nizes as unchangeable, and as the king departs unveils to him the future." — Delitzsch. 
The " star " and the " scepter " are variously interpreted, as emblems, either of a per- 
sonal riiler, or of Israel's royalty among the nations. In either case the prophecy is 
Messianic, since it declares the future triumph of the kingdom of God over its foes. 

The Inheritance of Reuben and Gad. Num. 32:1-27. (32:6) Shall 
ye sit Iiere : Even if the request did not spring from a shameless desire to escape 
fiirthiT iKrrd, but from the thought that, in view of the easy victory over the Amorites, 
the other tribes did not need their help, it " indicated an utter want of brotherly feel- 
ing, and complete indifference to the common interests of the whole nation, that thor- 
oughly deserved the reproof which they received from Moses." — KeiL (32:16) 
W« will build, etc. : They do not charge Moses with misunderstanding them, but 
promise henceforth loyally to share in the entire conquest. 
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Remark 12.— The Route of the Israelites .from Sinai. Only the 
general course of this journey can be followed with certainty, since many of the places 
mentioned as their encampments have not yet been identified. From Sinai they pro- 
ceeded to Kadesh-bamea. The greater part of the thirty-eight years following the 
repulse at Kadesh-bamea is a blank. When the course of histoiy is again resumed 
they are found journeying southward toward the head of the gulf of Akabah, so as to 
pass around the territory of Edom, through which a passage had been refused them 
ThenCe they turned northward and passed through the eastern border of Edom; 
thence across the river Amon to Dibon-gad (probably the same as Dibon) on the 
eastern borders of Moab ; thence, after the victories named in Remark ii, to Nebo at 
the northern extremity of the Salt Sea ; thence into the plains of Moab, in the Jordan 
valley, where they crossed the Jordan some\yhere opposite Jericho and entered the 
Promised Land. (See beside scattered notices throughout the narratives the itinerary 
in Num., ch. 33, and draw the route on Map, No. 3, as you think it ought to be.) 



Liesson 11. Joshua, and the Conquest of Canaan. 

The Capture of Jericho. Josh. 5 : 13—6 : 27. (5 : 13) By Jericho : Tn 
the immediate neighborhood of this strongly fortified border city, planning perhaps 
the best mode of attack. A man : Jehovah himself in the form of a man of war. 
(5 : 14) The host of the IjORD : The heavenly host, the angels. Did wor- 
ship : Not divine worship, for Joshua had not yet recognized the real character of 
his visitor, but an act of profound obeisance. (6 : 3) Compass the city : March 
around it. (6 : 6) Take up the ark, etc. : These directions show, that much fuller 
details were given to Joshua than are recorded in vs. 2-6. (6 : 25) D"welt (A. V., 
" dwelleth " ) in . . . Israel : The family of which she was the head became incor- 
porated with the nation. Unto this day : The time when this narrative was written. 
This statement does not refer to Rahab herself, but to her descendants. 

The Capture of Ai. Josh. 8 : 1-29. (8 : 2) The spoil thereof . . . fbr 
a prey : The spoil of Jericho Jehovah reserved unto himselj that of Ai was given to 
the Israelites ; in the one case Jehovah overthrew the city, in the other Jehovah per- 
mitted them to take the city by their own valor. (8:3) Thirty thousand: This 
force is here commanded to lie in ambush behind the city. Comparison with v. 12 
shows an apparent error in one place or the other, probably in the former, as it would 
be manifestl]^ difficult for the larger number to lie corfcealed close to so small a place. 
Such errors in numbers are of frequent occurrence, due, sometimes at least, to copy- 
ists. Some writers maintain that two accounts are here blended into one, and that to 
this fact is due the difference in number {cf. Remarks 4, 5, lo). (8:17) Beth- 
el : The city, about two hours' journey from Ai, seems to have sent its men to the aid 
of the latter, and therefore shared in the crushing defeat. 

The End of the Conquest. Josh., ch. 11. (11:2) The Arabah (A. V., 
"plains") south of Chinneroth: The Jordan valley south of the sea of Chinne- 
roth afterwards known as the Lake of Gennesareth, or Galilee. The lovt^land 
(A. v., "valley ") : The plain along the Mediterranean coast. The heights (A. V., 
"borders") of Dor: See B. D. (11:4) With horses and chariots: The 
Israelites were as yet unprovided with these implements of war, and would naturally 
be apprehensive as to the result of meeting such a force. (11 : 8) Misrephoth- 
maim : Perhaps certain warm or saline springs in the vicinity of Zidon. (11 : 15) As 
the Lord commanded Moses : Cf, Ex. 34 : 11-16; Deut. 20 : 16-18. 

The Allotment of the Land. Josh. 14 : 1-5 ; 18 : i-io. (14 : 2) By the 
lot : This regulated, probably, only the general location of each tribe ; the extent of 
territory must of course be determined afterwards by the relative size ot the tribe. 
(14:3) Two tribes and the (A, V., "an" ) half tribe: Reuben, Gad, and 
Manasseh. But unto the Levites . • • none inheritance: Because they 
were the priestly tribe. Instead they received forty-eight cities taken from the other 
tribes (Josh., ch. 21) , and annually a tenth of the produce of the land (Num. 18 : 21, 24). 
(18:2) Had not yet divided (A. V., "received") their inheritance: The 
preparation for dividing the land, described in 14 : 1-5, seems to have been interrupted 
through the indolence of the tribes themselves, leading to a sharp reproof from Josnudt 
(18 : 4) Describe it : Not by actual measurements, but by lists of cities. 
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EXFLAITATOBT NOTES OH THE LESSONS. 

PRELIMINARY. 

Remark 13. — Teachers and pupils alike should give careful attention to these 
Notes and Remarks. They will find here much help to a correct understanding of the 
Scripture narrative, and also much material for supplementary oral questions in class. 

Remark 14. — The Literary Character of the Historical Books in 
THE Old Testament. From the book of Judges onward there is no question as 
to the literary character of the historical books. That they are compilations from 
previous records, from official chronicles, from collections of popular songs and say- 
mgs, and from other sources, is conceded by all schools of Biblical criticism, and is 
testified to by the books themselves. That the Hebrew method of writing history 
consisted largely in dovetailing, as skilfully as possible, without rewriting, the historical 
material in the hands of the compiler is perfectly well understood. Such a method 
accounts for breaks in the thought, variations in the narratives, differences in literary 
style, verbatim repetitions of documents, extensive additions in places to the Hebrew 
Text as compared with the LXX, etc., which would be inexplicable on the. theory of a 
homogeneous composition after the manner of modern writers. 



Iiesson 13. The Times of the Judges. 

Remark 15. — The Chronology of the Judges. The years of the several 
judgeships from Othniel to Samson and of the oppressions sum up 410 ; but the fre- 
quent occurrence of round numbers, such as 20, 40, 80, the probability that several of 
the judges were contemporaneous instead of consecutive, and the inconsistency of this 
number with the time embraced in i Ki. 6 : i, make it certain that no exact chronology 
can be formulated for a period which is variously estimated at from 140 to 450 years. 

General Summary of the Times. Jud. 2:6—3:6. (2:14—3:6): The 
passage is a characterization of the religious life' of the period written long afterwards 
by the compiler of the history. (2 : 11) The Baalim : Different representations of 
Baal, the supreme male divinity of the Canaanites. He is commonly associated with 
the female divinity Ashtoreth, whose various representations were called (2:13) 
Ashtaroth. Both were worshiped with a variety of rites for the most part unspeak- 
ably impure. With this debasing worship the Israelites commingled that of Jehovah. 
(2 : 15) Went out : That is, against their enemies. As the LORD had spoken : 
Cf. Lev. 26 : 14-39 \ Deut. 28 : 15-68. (2 : 16) Judges : Leaders Raised up to 
deliver the Israelites from their oppressors. As a reward for their achievements they 
were usually made chief magistrates, and invested with an authority wjiich at times 
bordered on, but never reached, kingly dignity. 

The Deliverance under Deborah and Barak. Jud., ch. 4. (4:3) 
Chariots of Iron : Very terrible to the Israelites, among 40,000 of whom scarcely a 
spear was found {cf, Jud. 5 : 8). Mightily oppressed : So that the villages were 
unoccupied and the highways deserted (^5:6,7). (4:4) Deborah: Meaning 
"A bee." A prophetess: Like Miriam. Her patriotism stirred the cowed people 
to resistance. (4 : 15) Discomfited : The word means to scatter through terror, 
and usually refers to a miraculous interposition by Jehovah {cf. Ex. 14 : 24 ; 23 : 27 ; 
Josh. 10: 10, etc.). (4 : 18) Turn in : In the inviolate seclusion of a woman's tent 
Sisera would be comparatively safe. (4 : 19) Milk : Buttermilk " in a lordly dish " 
(^5:25). Covered him: Disarmed every suspicion by her friendly hospitality. 
(4 :24) Until they had destroyed Jabin, etc. : Henceforth the Canaanites were 
crushed. This was the last resistance offered by them to the Israelites. 

The Deliverance UNDER Gideon. Tud.,ch. 7. (7 : 1) Jerubbaal : Gideon's 
surname {cf. 6 : 32) . In the valley : Of Jezreel, between the tribes of Zebulun and 
Manasseh (see Map, No. i). (7 :3) Whosoever is fearful: Cf. Deut. 20:1, 8. 
From mount Gilead : This lay east of the Jordan (see Map, No. i), and gives no 
sense to the narrative. We may suppose it to be the error of an ancient copyist for 
mount Gilboa ; or else that some hill in Manasseh was also called Gilead. (7 : 5) 
Lappeth: For fuller description, see next verse. This was a means adopted by 
Jehovah for reducing Gideon's followers. That it indicated any special qualification 
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is not clear. CT : 8) Retained the (A. V., " those ") three hundred : Selected 
from 32,000 to fight against 135,000 {cf, 8:10). (7:16) Empty pitchers: To 
conceal the light of the torches. (7 : 19) Middle watch : Midnight. 

The Deliverance under Jephthah. Jud. 11:29-40. (11:29) The 
spirit of the Lord : Not the Holy Spirit, but the influx of an extraordinary energy 
from Jehovah. (11 : 31) Whatsoever : Should be " whosoevef " {^cf. R. V. margin) 
which indicates that Jephthah had in mind a person, and not an animal. (11:35) 
Rent his clothes : A sign of uncontrollable emotion or grief, showing that he had 
his vow in mind. (11:37) Bevrail my virginity: Her childlessness — the sad- 
dest fate of a Hebrew woman. In this case it involved also the extinction of her 
family {cf. v. 34), (11:39) Did with her, etc.: The only legitimate interpreta- 
tion of the narrative is that, through a mistaken idea of what Jehovah required, she 
was offered up for a burnt offering. 

Samson and the Philistines. Jud., ch. 15 ; 16 : 23-31. (15 : 14) Spirit of 
the Lord: Cf, 11:29, above. (15:15) A thousand men : Around number. 
They probably became panicstricken when they saw him so easily throw off his bands. 
(15:19) The (A. V.,"an") hollow ... in Lehl (A. V., "the jaw") : Probably 
a cleft in the rock called Lehi (jawbone) from its shape. (16 : 23) Dagon : Wor- 
shiped at Gaza and Ashdod and represented as having the i>ody of a fish with the 
head and arms of a man. 



Lesson 14. Ruth and Naomi. 

Ruth and Naomi. Ruth, ch. i. (1:1) In the days . . o Judged (A. V., 

"ruled ") : The date of the story is not known. But the book, as we have it, could not 
have been written until after the time of David (^4:17). (1:9) Find rest . . . 
husband : Marry again and enjoy a home with another husband. (1 : 14) Orpah 
kissed: The farewell kiss. (1:15) Unto her .God (A. V.. "gods") : Indicates 
that Orpah had not adopted the worship of the family into which she had married. 
(1:20) Naomi: Properly, Noomi, pleasant. Mara: Bitter. (1:22) In the 
beginning . . . harvest: April or May. 

Ruth and Boaz. Ruth, chs. 2-4. (2 : 2) Let me now go . . . and glean : 
Ruth at once assumed the duty of supporting Naomi and herself. (2 : 3) Hap : 
Chance, accident. (2 : 8) My daughter : Suggests that Boaz was much older than 
Ruth (^3:10,11). (2:11) Fully been shewed me: He had already heard 
full report of Ruth's courage and nobility in abandoning every worldly prospect at the 
call of what she felt to be her duty to Naopii, and her reverence for Naomi's God. 
(2 : 14) Parched corn : Barley, roasted in the heads until the chaff is burned away 
and then winnowed in the hand, still forms the food of reapers in Palestine. (2 : 17) 
An ephah: About a bushel, enough to excite Naomi's surprise at her success. 
(2 : 20) Kinsmen : Hebrew, goel, redeemer, same word as in 3:9; 4:1; cf. Lev. 
25 : 25. (3 : 1) Seek rest for thee : Bring about a marriage with Boaz. (3 : 4) 
Uncover his feet: Orientals who sleep wherever the night finds them merely 
wrap themselves in a cloth or blanket which is carefully tucked around the feet and 
drawn up over the head. (3:7) To lie dow^n . . . corn : For the purpose of 
guarding it, as is still the custom in Palestine. Came . . . and laid her doAvn : 
In passing upon the propriety of Ruth's conduct it should be remembered {a) that to 
the pure all things are pure ; {h) that Boaz, himself a man of exemplary piety, looking 
at her act in the light of his own time, fpund occasion for nothing but unqualified 
praise. (3 : 18) The man will not (A. V., " be in") rest : Naomi perceived that 
Boaz was deeply in love with Ruth, and would not delay in discovering whether he 
might claim her. (4:1) Went up: Beth-lehem lay on the hill above the fields. 
The gate : The cojnmon place of assembly, of marketing, and of justice. (4:4) 
Redeem it : Jehovah was regarded as owner of the land (Lev. 25 : 23), wherefore the 
portion assigned to each family could not be sold out of the family {cf Lev. 25 : 10-16, 
25-28). (4:5) To raise up . . . inheritance: For a statement of the Hebrew 
levirate law, cf Deut. 25 : 5-T0. " The law as put in the book of Ruth appears to be 
that the nearest kinsman of the dead in general had a right to ' redeem for himself 
the dead man's estate, but at the same time was bound to marry the widow. The son 
of this marriage was reckoned as the dead man's son and succeeded to the property." 
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^Ency. Brit., Art., "Ruth/* (4:18) Generations: An abbreviated list from 
which several names are probably left out. 

Ijesson 15. Ell and His Sons. 

Remark 16» — The circumstances which led to Eli's elevation to the judgeship 
are not knpwn. Possibly he may have won fame and influence in his earlier years by 
patriotic leadership against the enemies of Israel. He has sometimes been regarded 
as high priest, though in the record he is nowhere called high priest, and his descent 
is traced through Jthamar, the youngest son of Aaron, while those specially designated 
as high priests were descendants of Eleazar, an older brother of Ithamar. 

The Wickedness of Eli's Sons, i Sam. 2 : 12-36. (2 : 12) Sons of Belial : 
That is, sons of worth lessness, or worthless men. (2:13-16) Priest's servant 
camey etc.: The sin of Hophni and Phinehas consisted (1) in seizing large portions 
of the meat of the sacrifices as it was being boiled for sacrificial meals (vs. 13, 14) ; 
and (2) in demanding meat to roast before the fat was burned by the offerers (vs. 15, 
16). In Leviticus, the portions allotted to the priests are the breast and right thigh or 
shoulder, and they received these only after the fat had been burned upon the altar 
(Lev. 7:29-34; 3:3-5). (2:15) Sodden: Boiled. (2:17) Abhorred the 
offering : The whole service of Jehovah was brought into contempt. (2 : 18) But 
Samuel ministered, etc. : A pleasing contrast to the outrageous conduct of the 
priests, £phod : A short mantle tiovering the shoulders, and reaching to the waist. 
(2 : 23) He said, etc. : Instead of punishing his sons for their shameful actions 
Eli only gently reproved them. (2 : 29) Honourest thy sons above me : He 
would risK displeasing Jehovah rather than to displease his sons. (2 : 32) Shalt 
behold (A. v., "see"), etc. : An obscure passage ; referring perhaps to the decay of 
the sanctuary at Shiloh after the capture of the ark. (2:35) Will raise . . . 
faithful priest : Referring to the succession of priests that succeeded Eli. 

God's Message to Eli through Samuel, i Sam. 3: i — 4: la, (3:1) Pre- 
cious : Rare. No open vision : No accredited prophet through whom revelations 
came. (3:3) The lamp of God : The seven-branched golden candlestick, which 
was lighted at night and burned until dawn. Was not . . . out (A.V., " ere . . . 
went out") : It was near morning. Where the ark of God was: Seems to 
indicate the most holy place in "the temple" which here, as in 1:9, stands for the 
tabernacle. The usual interpretation, however, takes it as explanatory of " the ternple," 
rather than of the place where Samuel lay down, which place, according to this inter- 
pretation, was in one of the side chambers occupied by the priests.- (3 : 11) Behold 
. . . tingle : A reference to the defeat at Aphek and the capture of the ark. (3 : 18) 
It is the Lord, etc. : With all his weakness toward his sons, Eli was at heart loyal 
and submissive to God. (3 : 19) Fall to the ground ; Go unfulfilled. 

The Capture of the Ark, and the Death of Ell i Sam. 4:1^-22. 
(4 : 1^) Philistines : Last mentioned in connection with Samson's death, which 
event may have brought on the present conflict, for the Philistines 9ppressed Israel 
forty years (Jud. 13:1). (4:3) Fetch the ark: The surrounding peoples were 
accustomed to carry their gods into battle. (4: 9) Be strong, etc.: An exhorta- 
tion to extraordinary bravery. (4 : 21) Ichabod {no glory) : Her own affliction is 
lost sight of in the greater calamity of the loss of the ark. Her exclamation shows 
that there were still some deeply pious souls amidst the prevailing corruption. 

Liesson 16. Samuel, the Seer. 

Remark 17. — The chronology of this period is very obscure. The following 
table is given as a conjectural arrangement by Prof. Kirkpatrick in the Cambridge 
Bible, 1st Samuel, p. 24. 

Birth of Samuel B.C. 1 149. Rule of Samuel's sons . (? 10 yrs.) 1089- 

Call of Samuel at age of 12 . „ 1137. 1079. 

Death of Eli (?) ,,1127. Saul's Election 1079. 

Philistine Oppression ( I Sam. 7: 2) „ 1127- David's Anointing 1065. 

1 107. Samuel's Death at the age of 90 (?) 1059. 

Samuel's Judgeship (? 18 yrs.) 1 107-1089. Saul's P?ath m^ David's Accession 1055, 
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The Request for a King, i Sam., ch. 8. (8 : 1) Made his sons Judges : 
Because their evil tendencies had not yet shown themselves. (8:3) Took Drlbes : 
One of the commonest vices of the East. (8 : 4) Ellders : Representatives of the 
people. (8:7) Rejected thee: Implies that Samuel had been the virtual ruler 
over Israel, Rejected me: Indicates that Jehovah was the real king. This, how- 
ever, did not obviate the necessity for a strong centralized government if Israel was to 
preserve its place among the nations, and enjoy peace and prosperity. All this, how- 
ever, might have been realized without conformity to the nations, if Israel had only 
appreciated its privileges and remained obedient to Jehovah. (8:11-17) This 
will be the manner, etc. : An accurate sketch of an Oriental despot. (8 : 20) 
And fight our battles: The condition of Israel now was deplorable in the 
extreme. The Philistines had regained their ascendency, and the Ammonites were 
threatening to inflict further injuries {cf, i Sam. 12: 12). 

Saul's Visit to Samuel, i Sam. 9 : 1-14. (9 : 2) Saul, a young man : 
Probably about 25 years of age. There was not . . . people : To the Oriental 
mind this was an ideal leader of men. (9 : 9) Seer . . . Prophet : An indication 
that the narrative was written long after the events. The former term denotes one 
who received revelations chiefly through visions; the latter, from a word meaning 
to speak, denoted one who received a message from God, or a spokesman for God, 
(9 : 12) Sacrifice • • • In the high place : The use of hilltops as places for 
worship seems to have continued without protest until after Solomon's time. 

Saul Entertained and Anointed by Samuel, i Sam. 9 : 15 — 10 : 16. (9 : 
16) Prince (A.V., " captain" ) ; Really, leader. He shall (A.V., '* may" ) save, 
etc. : The reason given here for the anointing of a king is not, as in 8 : 5, the miscon- 
duct of Samuel's sons, but Israel's need of deliverance from Philistine oppression. 
Both reasons may have operated. (9 : 21) Smallest of the tribes : Because 
almost annihilated, as told in Jud.. chs. 19-^21. (10 : 1) Took . . . oU, and 
poured it: Anointing was a symbol of sanctification (Lev, 8: 12), a setting apart 
for a sacred service. (10:9) Another heart: Not in the New Testament sense, 
but that •' the divine inspiration transformed the simple countryman into the King and 
Deliverer of IsxdieX " ^ Camdrid^e Bible, (10:10) Spirit of God: See Note on 
Jud. II :a9, Lesson iq. Prophesied: Gave utterance to strong religious emotions. 
(10 : 12) Who is their father : An answer to the objection that Saul was not the 
son of a prophet. It means, *' How about those other prophets? Were their fathers 
prophets too? By no means." Prophecy is not a matter of heredity, but of inspiration. 



Liesson 17. Saul Made King. 

The Deliverance of Jabesh-gilead. i Sam., ch. 11. (11:2) On this 
condition, etc. : Nahash's savage treatment of the men of Jabesh would not only 
disable them for military service, but bring shame upon the whole of Israel. (11 : 5) 
Beholdy Saul came, etc. : After the anointing by Samuel, Saul retired to the seclu- 
sion of his own home, waiting for an opportunity to win popular recognition of his 
fitness to be king. (11 : 6) The spirit of Grod came, etc. : rie was seized by a 
divine impulse to prompt and heroic action. (11:7) After Saul and after 
Samuel : The prophet's authority was freely acknowledged by Saul. (11 : 9) 
T^e the sun is hot: About noon. (11:11) In the morning w^atch: 
Between two o'clock A.M. and sunrise. (11:14) Gilgal: Probably the Gilgal north 
of Beth-el, rather than the one in the lower Jordan valley. 

Encounteks with the Philistines, i Sam. 13:1—14:46. (13:1) Saul 
. . . years : The Hebrew text reads, " Saul was the son of one year in his reigning 
[that is, one year old when he began to reign] , and he reigned two years." The entire 
verse is wanting in the earliest LXX text. Some numerals have probably dropped out 
of the Hebrew text, which may have read, " Saul was , . . one years old when he be^an 
to reign and he reigned . , , two years." The translation in the A. V, is certainly 
wrong. The " thirty " in the R. V. is a late guess of an editor of the LXX. (13 : 2) 
Three thousand men : The beginning of a standing army. (13 : 3) Garrison : 
The Hebrew word, which is of uncertain meaning, has also been translated " officer " 
ftod "mQnument," (13; 5) Thirty thousand p||i|>riQt8 ; This number is "ngt 
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only quite without parallel, but would be useless in a mountainous country. Probably 
for the numeral 30, we should read 3, as in the Syriac translation and some MSS. of the 
LXX." (13:8) Tarried seven days: This delay is evidently connected with 
Samuel's command in 10 : 8, but between the two lies an interval of ten to fifteen years 
at least. The books of Samuel, being compilations, as all admit, made long after 
Samuel's death, show the difficulty experienced by the compiler in constructing a con- 
tinuous and harmonious narrative. (13:19) Ifo smith: A similar state of things 
existed in Deborah's time (Jud. 5:8). (14 : 18) Ark of GrOd : The right reading 
is probably preserved in the LXX text, " Bring hither the ephod," {cf, v. 3). The ark 
was still at Kiriath-jearim, and was never used, as was the ephod {cf. i Sam. 30:7), 
as a means of ascertaining Jehovah's will. (14:27) Bnlig^ntened : He was 
refreshed, strengthened. (14:45) The people said, etc.: Their interference 
indicated that the people had reached a higher moral plane than in Jephthah's time. 

Saul's Disobedience and Rejection, i Sam., ch. 15. (15 : 2) Amalekrdid 
to Israel: Cf, Ex. 17:8-16; Num. 14:45; Jud. 3:13; 6:3. (15:9) Saul . . . 
spared A^ag: Apparently to grace his own triumph. (15:15) To sacrifice 
unto the Lord : A flimsy excuse for enriching themselves from the spoil. (15 : 
23) Witchcraft: Alludes, perhaps, to an evil which Saul had tried to stamp out 
(^/28:3). (15:24) I have sinned • • • because I feared, etc.: An excuse 
which does not indicate a true repentance {cf. v. 30). 



Ijesson 18. David before his Coronation. 

Remark 18.^The Hebrew Text of i Sam., chs. 17, 18. The story of David's 
introduction to Saul presents several difficulties ; compare, for example, 17 : 55-58 with 
16 : 19-23. It should be noted, however, that the LXX translation made about 200 B.a, 
and by & the oldest witness to the state of the Hebrew text at that time, omits 17 : 12- 
31 J 17 '55 — 18:5; 18:9-11,17-19,29^,30. These passages may have been inserted, 
some of them probably were inserted, into the Hebrew text after the LXX translation 
was made. If they are omitted, we have in the main a straightforward and consistent 
narrative. 

David's Victory over Goliath, i Sam. 17:1-11,32-54. (17:4) Six 
cubits : About nine feet. A span : Nine inches. (17 : 5) Five thousand 
shekels : About 157 pounds, avoirdupois. (17 : 33) A youth : Of perhaps seven- 
teen years of age. (17 : 40) His slins : With which as a shepherd he had acquired 
great dexterity (<:/ Jud. 20 : 16) . (17 : 49) In his forehead : The only vulnerable 
spot which the Philistine in his insolent confidence had not deemed it worth while to 
protect, 

SAUL'S Jealousy of David, i Sam. 18:6—19:1. (18:7) His ten thou- 
sands : Tnus attributing to this young stripling ten times the glory and success that 
was ascribed to his leader and king. (18 : 12) Saul ivas afraid, etc. : He per- 
ceived the ground of David's success and of his own fiailures, but it only embittered 
him the more. (18:13) Made him his captain, etc.: Hoping that David's 
boldness against the Philistines would result in his death. (18 : 20-25) Mlchal 
• • • loved Davidy etc. : In Michal's love Saul saw another opportunity to com- 
pass David's death. He demanded no dowry, but only sufficient evidence that David 
had slain a hundred of the Philistines. (19 : 1) Slay (A. V., " kill ") David : Saul's 
plots having only resulted in greater honor to David, he is no longer able to conceal 
his jealousy, but openly speaks of the necessity of putting him out of the way as a 
menace to the throne. 

David's Generosity to Saul, i Sam., ch. 26. (26:1) The Ziphltes: 
Their hostility and treachery toward David had already been shown {cf, 23 : 14-29). 
(26 : 7) Place of the vragons (A. V." trench ") : Better, perhaps, as in the R. V. 
margin, " barricade," made by the wagons around the camp. Abner, etc. : No sen- 
tries seem to have been posted. (26 : 9) The IiORI>*S anointed : David was 
restrained by religious reverence as well as patriotic loyalty. (26:17) Saul, etc.: 
Awakened by the tumult he recognized David's voice in the darkness. (26 : 19, 20) 
Driven nie out . . . from the . . . Ltord : The thought seems to be that since 
Jehovah is Israel's God, his manifestation is restricted to Israel's territory. To be 
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driven into a territory presided over by other gods is therefore tantamount to banish- 
ment from Jehovah's presence and protection, and from the right to worship him. 

David's Lament over Saul and Jonathan. 2 Sam., ch. i. (1:6) Saul 
leaned upon bis spear : For support, not as attempting suicide. (1 : 10) 
Crovs^n : " In all probability. not the State-crown, but a light diadem, or fillet, worn 
around the helmet as a mark of royalty." — Kirkpatrick, Unto iriy lord: He 
recognized David as Saul's successor, and hoped for a handsome reward. (1 : 18) 
The boiv : The meaning given in the A, V., " the use of the bow7' is certainly in- 
correct " The Bow " must be regarded as the title of the elegy. 

Iiesson 19. David as King. 

jDavid Anointed King over Judah ; Ish-bosheth Made King by Abner. 
2 Sam., ch. 2. (2 : 1) David inquired, etc. : Though he had been anointed by 
Samuel to succeed Saul, none of the Israelites now approached him on this subject. 
His former popularity was probably not sufficient to overcome present distrust because ot 
his alliance with Achish. (2:4) The men of Judah came : Pride in the hero of 
their tribe enabled them speedily to overcome any temporary preludice they might 
have had against him. (2:7) Anointed me : David's overtures for their allegiance 
meet no response. (2:8) Abner: Saul's cousin, a man of extraordinary capacity 
as a leader, whose loyalty to Saul withheld from David all but one tribe, and who at a 
later date promised to be the one controlling influence in bringing them to him. 
(2 : 10) Forty years : This number seems much too large, as Saul's reign cannot 
have exceeded thirty-two years, and he was a " young " man when he began to reign, 

David Anointed King over all Israel. 2 Sam., ch. 5. (5:1) Then 
came, etc. : Because all the sons of Saul, and Abner were dead, and because they 
recalled the Lord's promise concerning David, which they had endeavored to oppose. 
(5 : 6) Gxcept thou take away, etc. : Jerusalem which had remained an undis- 
puted possession of the Jebusites was regarded by them as impregnable to assault, 
even if defended only by tne lame and the blind. (5 : 8) The watercourse (A V., 
"gutter") : A subterranean channel through which Joab (i Chron. 11 : 6) entered the 
city. It was " constructed for the water supply of the city during the siege. The 
channel has been recently rediscovered, and Joab's feat has been repeated." — Carr, 
(5:9) The city of Davids Now known from the famous Siloam inscription, 
discovered in 1880, to have been located on Mt. Zion, about a third of a mile southwest 
of Moriah, the temple mount. 

The Removal of the Ark to Jerusalem. 2 Sam., ch. 6. (6:3) Out of 
the house of Abinadab : Where it had remained seventy to eighty years {cf.i 
Sam. 7 : i). (6 : 7) God smote him : A severe, but necessary, warning against the 
, slightest familiarity with this inviolable symbol which stood for the presence of Jehovah 
himself. (6 : 8) Displeased : The word denotes a displeasure mingled with anger ; 
vexation. (6:14) Girded . • • ephod: David assumed for the time being priestly 
functions. (6:16) Lieapingand dancing: Words which describe the religious 
dances connected with sacred festivals ; not ordinary dancing. (6:17) In the • • • 
tent (A. v., " tabernacle ") : Not the tabernacle of Moses, which still remained at 
Gibeon (i Chron. 16: 39). 

The Promise to David and to his Seed. 2 Sam., ch. 7. (7 : 5) Go and 
tell, etc. : Jehovah disapproves what the prophet, speaking merely for himself, had 
approved (^^ vs. 1-3). "The connection of thought in vs. 5-13 is as follows: ' Thou 
shalt not build a house for Me (5-7), but /, who have chosen thee to be the ruler of my 
people, will build an \ioy\s>^ for thee (8-11), and thy son shall erect an house for ME' 
(12, 13)." — Ktrkpairick. (7:16) Thine house . . .for ever: The promfse 
received immediate fulfillment in Solomon and in David's line, but this does not 
exhaust its significance. 

The Successful Wars of David. 2 Sam., ch. 8. (8 : 1) Took the bridle 
of the mother city (A. V., " took Metheg-ammah ") : Took the government of the 
leading Philistine capital ; by seizing this David made the Philistines tributary. (8 : 2) 
Smote Moab: The punishment inflicted on the Moabites, in view of the kindness 
experienced by David ( i Sam. 22 : 3, 4), can only be explained on the ground of some 
recent violence or treachery on their part. 
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liesson 20. The Sons of David. 

Absalom's Rebeluon. 2 Sam. 15 : i— 19 : 15. (18 : 6) Went out : David was 
east of the Jordan at Mahanaim, which seems to have been strongly fortified. The 
battle between his forces and those of Absalom took place in " the forest of Ephraira " 
(18: 6), which seems to indicate some place in the territory west of the Jordan, but 
the narrative itself seems to indicate that it was fought near Mahanaim (18:3; 19: 
3). (18:24) Between . . . gates: The inner and the outer gates in the walL 
David's anxiety was shown by his sitting where the first news would be received. 
(18 : 27) A good man : One who would not be asked to risk bringing upon him- 
self the royal displeasure as the bearer of evil tidings. (18 : 31) The Cushite 
(A. v., " Cushi " ) : Not a proper name, as in the A. V., but meaning the Ethiopian, 
perhaps one of Joab's slaves. (19:5) Joab came, etc.: He perceived the effect 
of the grief of David, who seemed to show no gratitude for the heroic achievements 
of his army in his behalf. The rapidly growing disaffection threatened a mutiny 
which could only be avoided by rousing the king to a sense of public duty. Joab*s 
prompt but perilous reproof had the desired effect. (19:9) Were at strife, etc.: 
As the people became aware of their folly and ingratitude in turning firom David, they 
began to demand his restoration. All . . . Israel: The scattered fragments of 
Absalom's army. (19 :11) Why are ye the last? The other tribes had already 
sent deputations, but David's own tribe held back, because they had played a leading 
part in Absalom's rebellion. Assured of the king's pardon, they went to the other 
extreme of zeal in seeming to claim him as all their own in the preparation made for 
his return {cf. vs. 16-18, 40-43). 

Adonijah's Intrigue for the Throne, i Ki. 1:5-31. (1:5) Adon^ah 
... exalted himself: As probably David's oldest living son, he may have 
regarded himself as having the greatest right to the throne. (1:6) A very goodly 
man : Possessed of extraordinary personal beauty, like Absalom (2 Sam. 14 : 25), 
/which may in like manner have made him vain, and led him to overestimate his popu- 
larity. Born after Absalom : But not of the same mother {comp, v. 5, with 
2 Sam. 3:3). (1:8) Mighty men : David's body guard of 600 remained loyal to 
him. (1 : 12) Save thine oivn life, etc. : If Adonijah's plot succeeded, his first 
act according to Oriental custom would be to kill those who might endanger his 
power. (1:13) Didst not thou . . . sivear: No previous record occurs of this 
promise. (1:28) Call me Bath-sheba: She had retired from the king's 
chamber when Nathan was announced. 

Solomon Anointed King; David's Charge to Him. i Ki. 1:32—2:11. 
(1:33) Down to Gihon: Probably a fountain just outside of Jerusalem in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat. (1 : 50) Horns of the altar : " By grasping the horns of 
the altar the culprit placed himself under the protection of the saving and helping 
grace of God, which wipes away sin, and thereby abolishes punishment." — KeiL 
Tl : 52) A "worthy man : Guiltv of no further plots. (2 : 5) What Joab . . . 
aid: David had in the severest language disapproved of Joab's crimes, but had 
probably never felt himself strong enough to punish them as they deserved. 



Iiesson 21. Solomon as King. 

Solomon's Prayer for Wisdom, i Ki., ch. 3. (3 : 1) Pharaoh : Not yet 

identified with certainty, but thought by some to have been one of the kings of the 
2ist dynasty. Pharaoh's daughter : As she is not mentioned among the wives 
who led Solomon into foreign idolatries, it is supposed that she either died early in 
life, or adopted the worship of Jehovah. (3 : 4) Gibeon : Here was the ancient 
tent of meeting, or tabernacle, made by Moses {cf, 1 Chron. 16 : 39). The ark itself 
was in Jerusalem in another tent erected for it by David. (3 : 7) A little child : 
Refers probably not to age, but to inexperience in public affairs. Solomon is said to 
have reigned forty years (11 142), and Rehoboam his son to have been forty-one years 
old when he began to reign (14 : 21) ; that is, one year old when Solbmon succeeded 
David. (3 : 26) Her bowels yearned : That is, her heart yearned ; anciently the 
towels wpre supposed to be the seat of emotion. 
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Appendix : Notes on Lesson 22. 



k%\h MINOR 



Solomon's Kingdom and Fame, i Ki., 
ch. 4. (4 : 21) The River : The Euphra- 
tes. Presents: So called, but really tributes. 
(4 : 22) Thirty measures, etc. : One 
Homer or Kor, translated "measure," con- 
tained 10 ephahs, or about ten bushels, hence 
the quantity required was about 300 bushels 
fine flour and double the quantity of meal. 
(4:26) Forty thousand: Probably a 
copyist's error for four thousand {cf. 2 Chron. 
9 : 25) . (4 : 30) Children of the east : 
The Arabians, but especially the Chaldeans. 
(4 : 32) Three thousand proverbs : 
Many of which are doubtless contained in 
the book of Proverbs. His songs: None 
of these seem to have been preserved. 

The Removal of the Ark into the 
Temple, i Ki. 8 : 1-21. (8 : 1) The city 
of David : See Explanatory Note on 2 Sam. 
5 : 9. Lesson 19. (8: 4) The Tent (A. V., 
" tabernacle ") : See above on 3 : 4. ^8 : 6) 
Under . . . cherubim : For descriptions 
of them, see 6: 23-28. (8:8) Unto this 
day: The time when this history was first 
committed to writing. (8 : 9) Nothing 
• • • stone : According to Heb. 9 : 4 the ark 
contained also the golden pot of manna (Ex. 
16:33) and Aaron's rod that budded (Num. 
17:2-10). But neither of these passages 
asserts that these things were laid up in the 
ark. (8 : 11) Fop the glory of the Lord, etc : See Ex. 40 : 34, 35, for a 
precisely similar occurrence at the dedication of the Mosaic tabernacle. 

The Feast at the Dedication, i Ki. 8 : 54-66. (8 : 63) Sacrifice of peace 
offerings : Only a small part of each animal was burned as an offering to Jehovah ; 
the rest was divided between the priests and those who offered the sacrifice. This 
accounts for the slaughter of such enormous numbers of cattle and sheep at these 
great festivals or feasts. (8 : 65) Solomon held the feast : The feast at the 
dedication lasted seven days, from the 8th to the 15th of the seventh month, and this 
second feast, the feast of Tabernacles, followed it for another seven days, from the loth 
to the 23rd. 




Liesson 22. Solomon's Kingdom and the Surrounding Nations. 

Solomon and Hiram of Tyre, i Ki. 5:1-12; 9:10-14^^(5:1) Sent 
his servants: With a message of congratulation. (6:3) Them: David's 
enemies. (5 : 4) Occurrent : An obsolete form for occurrence, (5 : 6) Leba- 
non : This range was included in the territory belonging to Tyre. The famous 
cedar forests were found chiefly on the northern slopes. Can skill : An obsolete 
phrase, meaning, " to possess skill in." (5 : 9) Accomplish my desire : " Supply 
what I need." The Phoenicians were traders who possessed only a narrow strip of 
territory along the coast, and needed the products of an agricultural country. (5 : 11) 
Twenty thousand measures of wheat: About 200,000 bushels; but see 
2 Chron. 2 : 10. Twenty measures of oil : About 1,600 gallons. (9 : 11) 
Twenty cities : Apparently in return for the 120 talents of gold (about $3,750,000) 
mentioned in v. 14. The narrative as it now stands gives the impression that Solomon 
got the better of Hiram in this transaction. Were all the details recorded, it might 
appear that Hiram received satisfactory compensation in some other way. 

Solomon's Rei^tions with Egypt and with Sheba. i Ki. 9: 16; 10:1-13, 
28, 29. (9 : 16) Gezer : Location not yet identified. It was probably situated within 
the territory of Dan. See Map No. i. Doubtless it was captured by Pbaraob before 
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Appendix : Notes on Lesson 23. 

his daughter had married Solomon. (10 : 1) Goncemin^ • • • IjOBD : That is, 
Solomon's fame in connection with the building of the temple. Hard questions : 
Riddles. (10 : 5) Ascent, etc. : Covered way or staircase ; but see R. V. margin for 
another reading. (10 : lO) One hundred and twenty talents : See above on 
9:11. Josephus says twenty talents. (10:11) Almugf trees : Also written a (jt/w. 
The kind of wood indicated is uncertain. It may have been the red sandalwood of 
Ceylon and India, (10 : 29) Chariot, etc. : 6oo shekels may have been the price 
paid for a chariot and two horses ; a shekel of silver was worth about sixty-five cents. 

SOLOMON'S Commerce and Wealth, i Ki. 9 : 26-28 ; 10 : 14-27. (9 : 26) 
Made a navy of ships in ICzion-geber : See Map, above, Lesson 21. On com- 
paring this statement with a Chron. 8 : 17, i8, we must infer that Hiram sent timber for 
shipbuilding to some point on the Mediterranean coast whence it was carried ovei- 
land to Ezion-geber ; not that he sent ships around the continent of Africa. See also 
note on 10 : 22. (10 : 14) Six hundred three score and six talents of gold : 
About 21 million dollars, since a talent of gold was worth about $31,000. (10 : 17 j 
Pound : The Hebrew word maneh denoted a weight, the exact equivalent of which 
is not known, but it is estimated at 2 1-2 pounds. (lO :22) A navy of Tarshish : 
•Since Solomon's ships could not sail around Africa to Tarsessus in Spain, the place 
most likely referred to here, and as the products they brought back came from India, it 
is better to understand the above phrase as descriptive of probably the ships that 
were modelled after those used by the Phoenicians in their trade with Tarshish. 

Jeroboam's Flight into Egypt, i Ki. ii : 26-43. (11; 27) Millo: Some 
strongly fortified place in that part of Jerusalem known as " the city of David ; " the 
citadeL (11: 3o) A lamp (A. V., "light") :^" The idea is quite an Oriental one. 
In the tent was hung the lamp, for constant lighting, and the permanency of the home 
is implied in the lamp which is not extinguished." — Kirkpatrick, 

Ijesson 23. Rehoboam and Jeroboam. 

The Revolt of Northern Israel; Jeroboam Made King, i Ki. 12: 1-24. 
ri2 : 1) To Shechem to make him king : Shechem was an ancient city in 
the territory of Ephraim. The selection of this place, rather than the capital, for the 
coronation, points to a state of feeling in the northern tribes that made conciliatory 
measures advisable. If these tribes had already determined on revolt, with or without 
pretext, a city located in the midst of sympathizers would offer advantages over the 
capital, located in the great rival tribe of ludah. (12:3) They sent: The repre- 
sentatives of his own tribe, probably. (12 : 5) Depart • • . three days : Reho- 
boam seems not to have anticipated a petition of this nature. (12 : 7) If thou wilt 
be a servant, etc. : Royalty implies duties as well as privileges. (12 : 8) The 
young men : See below on 14: 21. (12 : 10) My little finger, etc. : A proverb- 
ial expression signifying that Rehoboam's power for oppression would be as much 
greater than that of his father as Solomon's thigh was greater than Rehoboam's little 
finger. (12 : 11) With scorpions: Lashes into which thorns or sharp pieces of 
metal had been braided. (12 : 24) Your brethren : The higher tie of kinship was 
not broken when the political bond was severed. 

The Reign OF Rehoboam. i Ki. 14 : 21-31. (14:21) Forty and one years 
old: Unquestionably an error because, (i) in 2 Chron. 13:7 he is spoken of as 
"young and tender-hearted;" (2) in i Ki. 12:8 his companions are described by a 
word which means " youths ; " (3) His answer to the tribes befits only a senseless youth 
and not a mature man. His mother's name, etc. : The name of the queen-mother 
is given in connection with the king's name, because, where polygamy prevails, she 
outranks all the king's wives. Notice the extraordinary respect paid to Beth-sheba 
after David's death (i Ki. 2:19). This law still obtains in Oriental courts. In the 
history of the northern kingdom the names of the queen-mothers are not given. 
(14:23) Hi^h places: Denote here the idolatrous sanctuaries built chiefly on 
the hilltops. Pillars (A. V., " images ") : " Obelisks," R. V. margin. Symbols of 
wood or stone connected with the worship of Baal. Asherim(A. V.: "groves"), 
Plural form of Ashfirah, the name of a Canaanitish goddess. (14 :25) Shishak : 
Belonged to the 22nd dynasty. An inscription at Karnak commemorafes his con- 
quests in Palestine. Against Jerusalem : The city seems to have made no resist- 
ance (^ 2 Chron. 12 : 1-9) / 
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Appendix : Chronology of the Kingdoms of Israel andjudah. 



EXPLANATOEY NOTES ON THE LESSONS. 

PRELIMINARY. 

Remark 19. — Teachers and pupils alike should give careful attention to these 
Notes and Remarks. They will find here much help to a correct understanding of the 
Scripture narrative, and also much material for supplementary oral questions in class. 

Remark 20. — Chronology of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 
Only a few events in the history of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah can be fixed 
with exactness. Dates approximately true are given in the margin of many editions of 
the Authorized Version of the Old Testament. Within a generation, however, several 
systems of chronology have been published that exhibit slight variations from these 
dates, and are thought to contain still closer approximations to the facts of the history. 
These systems may be divided into two classes : those which make the life of the king- . 
doms longer by a few years than the scheme adopted by the translators of i6ii, and 
those which reduce this term by some forty years. Since the latter are based upon 
careful comparison of the Biblical statement with accurate chronological data firom 
external sources, notably from the Assyrian inscriptions, they are preferred by the 
author of this Remark, although some eminent scholars still adhere to the longer chro- 
nology. If the shorter chronology be correct, the reign of Saul must have closed about 
looo B.C., and that of David about 960 B.C. 

The basis for the following table is contained in the German Bible Dictionary of 
Riehm, though it has been modified ^slightly in conformity with the Biblical narrative 
and with other chronological material : 



Kings of Israel. 



Jeroboam I 931-91 1 

Nadab 911,910 

Baasha 910-887 

Elah 887,886 

Zimri ........ 886 

Omri and Tibni .... 886-883 

Omri 882-875 

Ahab 875-854 

Ahaziah 854, 853 

Joram (or Jehoram) . 853-842 

Jehu 8^-8r5 

Jehoahaz S15-799 

Joash (or Jehoash) . .799-784 

Jeroboam II 784-744 

Zechariah 744 

Shallum 743 

Menahem 743-738 

Fekahiah 738, 737 

I'ekah 737-734 

Hoshea ....... 734-722 

Fall of Samaria .... 722 



Prophets 
OF Israel, of Judah. 



• Elijah 

^Amos. 
> Hosea. 



Elisha. 



Isaiah 

Micah 



Nahum(?) j 
Zephaniah \ 

HabakkuW 
Jeremian 

Ezekiel-j 
1 I 1 



Kings of Judah. 



931-915 Rehoboam. 
915-913 Abijam. 
913-873^53. . 



873-849 Jehoshaphat. 

849-842 Joram (or Jehoram). 

842 Ahaziah. "> 
842-837 Athaliah. 
837-798 Joash (or Jehoash). 
798-770 Amaziah. . 
781-739 Uzziah (or Azariah) • 



749-734 Jotham. 



734-715 Ahaz. 

715-687 Hezekiah. " 
687-641 Manasseh. 
641, 640 Amon. 

639-609 Josiah. ' 

609 Jehoahaz. ' u^ ' ' 
608-598 Jehoiakim. M^^ 

597 Tehoiachin. "^ ," ^ , 
596-586 Zedekiah. r ' •- ' ■" "' 
586 Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. 



1 The work of Jeremiah among the remnants of the Jews in Palestine and in Egypt, and that 
of Ezekiel among the captives in Babylon, extended also beyond the fall of Jerusalem. 
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Appendix : Notes on Lessons 2j; and 26. 

Lesson 25. The Northern Klng^dom from Jeroboam to Ahab. 

Jeroboams Apostasy. 1 Kl. 12:25-33. (12:26) Said in his heart: 

The idea originated with himself, perhaps, as Josephus suggests, because the feast of 
Tabernacles was approaching, at which it was customary for the people to go up to 
Jerusalem to sacrifice. (12:27) Unto their lord: An admission of the rightful 
authority of Rehoboam, which Jeroboam and the ten tribes resisted. (12 : 28) 
Took counsel : An indication that the leaders of the people heartily concurred in 
Jeroboam's plans. Two calves of gold : Like Aaron's golden calf, these were 
symbols of Jehovah ; they are not to be regarded as Reproductions of Egyptian gods, 
as is commonly thought, but as survivals of an ancient idolatrous cult that had stub- 
bornly maintained itself in the northern tribes {c/. Note 32, Lesson 9). (12:29) 
Beth-el . . . Dan : These places were chosen not only because of their location at 
the southern and northern extremes of the kingdom, but because they had from ancient 
times been famous sanctuaries. ([12 :30) Became a sin : Because any attempt to 
represent Jehovah, who has no similitude in heaven or in earth, must necessarily mis- 
represent his real nature. (12 : 31) Houses (A. V., " an house ") of high places: 
Josephus says that Jeroboam built two small temples for the golden calves. Made 
priests from . . . people : That is, from any of the tribes of Israel, not neces- 
sarily "the lowest of the people," as in the A. V. (12:32) Ordained a feast, 
etc. : Just a month later than the feast of Tabernacles (Lev. 23 : 34) , and as a substi- 
tute for it. This new feast was doubtless observed with the utmost pomp, as the inau- 
guration of the new worship and the new temple. Went up (A. V., " offered upon " ; 
see margin) : By the steps around the altar. Sacrificing, etc. : As Solomon had 
done at the dedication of the temple in Jerusalem. 

Ahijah's Message to Jeroboam. 1 Kl. 14 : 1-20. (14 : 1) Abijah : Appar- 
ently Jeroboam's heir-presumptive. (14:2) To his wife: The only one to whom 
he could confide a message of this sort, for it showed that he himself had no confi- 
dence in the calves he had set up. (14 : 3) Ten loaves, etc. : The offering of a 
poor person. Cracknels: The word so translated occurs only here and in Josh. 
9 : 5, where it is translated "was become mouldy." Perhaps it means a kind of small 
crumbling cakes. He shall tell thee : That the prophet should be supposed to 
know the destiny of Jeroboam's son, and yet not to know who made inquiry appears a 
strange superstition. (14 : 13) Because in him, etc. : This means, perhaps, that 
this son so universally beloved was inclined toward piety and Jehovah's worship. 

Rapid Revolutions in Israel. 1 Ki. 15:25— 16:34. (15:25) Two 
years : Probably not full years ; Jewish writers were wont to count as whole years the 
parts of years covered by a reign. (16 : 2) Out of the dust: Baasha sprang from 
a tribe, Issachar, that had never been prominent in Israel, nor does he himself appear 
to have been a distinguished man when he conspired against Nadab. Still he seems 
(i Ki. 15: 16, 17) to have been a man of great energy, who almost accomplished the 
overthrow of the kingdom of Judah. (16 : 8) Two years : See Note on 15 : 25, 
above. (16:16) All Israel: Verse 21 shows that this cannot be understood liter- 
ally, but only of the army, which assumed to represent Israel. (16 : 24) Samaria : 
The Greek farm of the Hebrew Shomeron ; see B. D. Two talents of silver : 
About 2.700 ounces avoirdupois, having then a value of about ^3,600. (16:33) 
Asherah (A. V., " grove ") : Probably a wooden image of Ashtoreth. See Expl. 
Note on Jud. 2:11, Lesson 13. 

Ijesson 26. Elijah the Prophet. 

Preliminary : Notes on 1 Ki. 17 : 1. Elijah the Tishbite : Of the ante- 
cedents of this "the grandest and most romantic character that Israel ever produced " 
nothing is known beyond what is stated in this verse. The word " Tishbite " occurs 
nowhere else in the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. It was derived from the 
name of a city, Thisbe, in the tribe of Naphtali where the prophet probably was born. 
Of the sojourners (A. V., "inhabitants") of Gilead : This indicates that Elijah 
was only a temporary resident of the place, which was located among the nomadic 
tribes east of the Jordan. In his habits and general appearance Elijah resembled 
them. As the LiOBD . . . llveth: That is, as surely as Jehovah, the God of 
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^ A^endix : Notes on Lesson 2y, 

i\ 

Israel, is a livine God, as contrasted with the dead gods of the heathen. Before 
'Whom I stand: To receive his commands, and to speak as his representative; a 
most significant phrase, used by Elijah only. 

Elijah's Demand of Ahab. 1 Kf. 18 : 1-20. (18 :1) In the third year: 

•V <^Lu. 4:25. (18: 4) Cutoff. . . Lord: Jezebel's persecution was especially 

^ * directed against Jehovah's prophets. Obadlah took, etc.: Obadiah's loyalty to 

v • Jehovah seems toiiave been well known, but his fidelity and capability in office were 

^ ' so great that Ahab could not spare his services. (18:7) He knew him: Elijah 

''' • had probably been an occasional visitor at Samaria. (18:17) Thou troubler 

t * (A. v., " he that troubleth ") : Ahab's conscience was so blunted by sin that he had 

:i J foiled to see in himself the real enemy of the nation. 

': Elijah and the Prophets of Baal. 1 Kl. 18 : 21.46. (18 : 21) 'Halt : 

"^ The word " indicates a lame, uncertain gait, hence it suits very well the conduct of 

i.- Israel, now drawn toward Jehovah, but not earnest- there, and then attracted to Baal, 

but not altogether satisfied with that worship." — Lumby, (18 : 23) IJet them, etc. : 

t" Elijah's challenge was wholly unexpected, and found Baal's prophets in a position 

'; where they could neither practice their usual deceptions, nor refuse to accept the 

•V challenge without admitting Baal's impotency. (18 : 27) For he Is a god : Said 

^ ironically. Elijah did not believe in Baal's power. (18:28) Cut themselves, 

etc.: Such frenzy is still exhibited by Eastern dervishes in their religious dances. 

^ (18:30) Come near: He had nothing to conceal ; all his subsequent preparations 

^ proved that here was no trickery. (18 : 40> Take the prophets, etc. : They seem 

\ to have' been too overawed by the scene just witnessed to qffer resistance, and the 

! people too deeply impressed to think of disobeying. (18:4*2) Went up to the 

' top of Carmel : From the Kishon which flowed at its base. The place of Elijah's 

sacrifice has beyond reasonable doubt been identified as a terrace near the summit, 

with a fountain close by, from which the water was taken. But the sea is hidden from 

the place of sacrifice by the neighboring summit to which Elijah sent his servant to , 

- look for the approaching rain. 

n Elijah's Flight to Horeb. 1 Ki., ch. 19. (19 : 4) The wilderness : The 

• sparsely inhabited country south of Beer-sheba. I am not better, etc. : An expres- 
sion pointing, perhaps, to an already advanced age on the part of Elijah. His life's 
work which culminated on Carmel realized for the moment his brightest hopes ; but 
by a strange, quick turn these hopes were shattered. In the face of what seemed to be 
the utter milure of his work, there was no reason why his life should be prolonged 
beyond that of his lathers. His exclamation was largely due to an overpowering 
physical, mental, and spiritual reaction from the exaltation of the preceding day. 
< (19:11, 12) The Lord was not In the wind ... In the earthquake 
P • • • • In the fire : The idea conveyed is that permanent moral reformations are not 
^ wrought by displays of superhuman power, nor by consuming judgments, but through 
the gentle and patient influences of a love that wins and rescues from evil. 



%^ 



Ijesson 27. The Prophet Ellsha, and the Rebellion of Jehu. 

The Anointing of Jehu, and the Slaying of Joram and Ahaziah. 

- 2 Kl. 9:1-28. (9:3) Take the vial (A. V., "box") of oil, etc.: The com- 

•V mission to anoint Jehu had origmally been given to Elijah (i Ki. 19 : 16), but for some 

unknown reason had not been discharged by him. (9:5) Were sitting: Perhaps 

y engaged in a council of war. (9 : 6) Over the people of the Lord : Israel 

was still Jehovah's people, though deeply fallen into idolatry. (9 : 11) Mad fellow^ : 

The prophet's garb and strange behavior aroused the mockery of the rude soldiers. 

Ye knoTV, etc. : It is possible that Jehu's first impression was that the whole scene 

was contrived by his fellow officers as a Jest upon himself. (9 : 13) Then they 

hasted, etc. : The smouldering spirit of rebellion needed only this spark to kindle it into 

full flame. They instantly recognized the fitness of the prophet's choice, and hastened 

to render royal honors to him whom they now proclaimed king by blowing the royal 

salute upon the trumpets. (9 : 15) Let none escape (A. V., " go forth ") : Jehu's 

plan was instantly formed ; no news of the rebellion must reach the king, until Jehu 

Qiroself encountered him. (9 : 16) Come down :. From Jerusalem into the plain 

>54U2^ t^,^.^ ^^r< ^''-^/ -;-.' .^^- -c^-* — .^ ". ^ '• •• 
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Appendix : Notes on Lesson 28. 

of Esdraelon where Jezreel was situated. (9:22) Whoredoms: Idolatries. 
Witchcrafts : Deceptions through which miracles were supposed to be wrought, 
and oracles received from the false gods. (9 : 24) Smote Joram (A. V., " Jeho- 
ram ") : By acting with such promptness against the king himself Jehu probably 
averted a civil war. (9:25) Rode together after Ahab : In the royal proces- 
sion. Laid this burden upon him : Through Elijah {cf. 1 Ki. 21 : 17-22). (9 : 
27) Smite him also : For Ahaziah was Ahab's grandson and was included in the 
doom pronounced on the family. 

The Royal Houses of fsRAEL and Tudah Destroyed. 2 Kl. 9:30— 
10 : 14. (9 : 30) Painted her eyes (A. v., " face "), etc. : Probably as a prepara- 
tion for her death which she saw was inevitable. (9 : 31) Zlmrl, etc. : She had wit- 
nessed the slaying of her son, and now threatened Jehu with the same fate that had 
overtaken Zimri {c/.i Ki. 16: 15-19). (9:36) Dogs: The half-wild scavengers of 
Oriental cities, which have no masters, and subsist on anything they can find to devour. 
(10 : 1) Seventy sons : The practice of polygamy accounted for such large families. 
(10 : 9) Who smote (A. V., " slew ") all these ? " He asks, feeling confident that 
his act [in slaying his master] will fade into insignificance before the enormity of 
their greater butchery." — Lumby, (10 : 13) Brethren of Ahaziah : And Jike him 
grandsons of Ahab, and therefore doomed to destruction. 

Baal-worship in Samaria Destroyed. 2 Kl. 10 : 15-36. (10 : 15) Jehon- 
adab : The founder of the order of Rechabites {cf. Jer. 35:1-10). He seems to 
have been a well-known ascetic, devoted to the worship of Jehovah. Is thine 
heart right, etc. : That is. Do you sympathize with my purpose to destroy the 
enemies of Jehovah's worship? (lO : 18) But Jehu shall serve him much : 
Whatever aversion Jehu had cherished toward the loathsome Baal-worship had been 
discreetly veiled while he was in Joraiiv's service, so that there was no reason for seri- 
ously distrusting his words at this time. (10 : 22) Vestments : Brightly colored 
robes ostensibly in honor of Baal, but rfeally to identify the worshipers themselves if 
any should escape from the temple. (10 : 29) From the sins of Jeroboam 
• . . Jehu departed not: His boasted " zeal" was not shown so much for Jehovah 
as against Baal. (10 : 30) Thy sons (A. V., " children ") . . . fourth genera- 
tion, etc.: Jehu's dynasty was the most important of those that reigned over Israel. 
(10 : 32) To cut Israel short : By loss of territory. 



Lesson 28. The Syrian Wars. 

Remark 21. — A Brjef Summary of Syrian History. Of the earlier history 
of Syria (or Aram) very little is known. The country was divided into a number of 
small principalities (see B. D., Art., " Syria "), of which Damascus was the chief. Ovei: 
some of them Saul (i Sam. 14 : 47) and David (2 San;. 8 : 3, 4) were victorious. Even 
Damascus itself became tributary to the latter (2 Sam. 8:5, 6), and Hamath sought 
his favor (2 Sam. 8:9-13). Damascus seems to have recovered its independence, 
however, and was hostile to Israel all the days of Solomon (i Ki. 11 : 23-25). As early 
as 1 120 B.C. the Assyrians invaded the whole west country of Asia, and they continued 
their invasions down to the 8th century B.C. During this period, or until the fall of 
Damascus before the arms of Tiglath-pileser H in 732 B.C., Syria, though often at war 
with Israel, served really as the defense of the latter against Assyria. The coalition 
between king Rezin of Syria and Pekah of Israel (2 Ki. 16 : 5, cf Note on 15 : 29, 
Lesson 29) was accomplished only through hostility to their common foe, the Assyrians. 

The chronology of Damascus is very uncertain. The following list of the principal 
kings mentioned in the Bible, with their dates, is taken from Meyer ^ Geschichte des 
Alterthums : — 

KINGS OF SYRIA. 

Rezon about 950 B.c i Ki. 11 : 23. 

Ben-hadad I about 900 u.c i Ki. 13 : 18-20. 

Ben-hadad II about 870 B.c iKi. 20:1-34. 

Hazael 845 B.c i Ki. 19 : 15, 17, etc. 

[Ben-hadad III? about 790 B.C.] 2 Ki. 13 : 3. 

Rezin until 732 B.c 21^.15:37; Is. 7:1. 
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Ben-hadad irs Second Invasion of Israel. 1 Kl. 20 : 23-43. (23) A god 
(A. v., " gods ") of the hills : Each nation was supposed to be under the protectioiiL 
of its own god or gods. As the previous defeat had been suffered in the hilly country 
around Samaria, this excuse was invented to console Ben-hadad. (26) To Aphek : 
Because that was situated in the plain of Esdraelon or Jezreel, where, according to 
their notion, their own deities would be able to show their power. (28) Ye shall 
^ knoiv, etc.: Jehovah would vindicate his power not only before the Syrians, but 

N. before his own people. (32) He is my brother : Ahab permitted his royal clan- 

'^ nishness to get the better of his sense. Considering the disasters Ben-hadad had 

^ inflicted on Israel only a year before, and the terrible •humiliations to which his inso- 

lence had subjected Ahab himself, this careless use of the word " brother " and its 
J implied protection was not only stupendous folly but unpardonable crime. (34) And 

let him go (A. V., " sent him away ") : Without indemnity for the damages inflicted 
I J by him, or hostages for the fulfillment of his pledges. (42) Whom I ha^ devoted 

^ (A. v., " appointed "), etc. : Ben-hadad was God's enemy, as well as Ahab's. 

^ Israel AND Judah Allied against Syria. IKl. 22:1«40. r2) Jehosh- 

H^ aphat . . . came down, etc. : To celebrate the alliance with Ahab (2 Chron. 18 : 

\ i), which had been formed through intermarriage (2 Ki. 8:18). (3) Ramoth- 

'^ g^ead (A. V., " Ramoth in Gilead ") is ours : This important border fortress had 

^ not been restored by Ben-hadad, as he had pledged. (6) The prophets : Not of 

^ Baal, nor true prophets of Jehovah either, but claiming to be controlled by his spirit 

^ (^vs. 17,24). (15) Go, etc. : Clearly a mocking repetition of the other prophets 

(v. 6). (22) A lying spirit : God suffered a delusion to possess the prophets who 
^ ^ had sold themselves to the service of pleasing a wicked king, instead of opposing him 

as did Micaiah and the true prophets. (30) Disguised himself : Probably as a 

common soldier, so as to bring Micaiah's prediction to naught. 

Hazael's Oppression of Israel. 2 Ki., ch. 13. (3) Continually: Not 

^ as in the A. V., " all their days," for the tide of fortune turned in favor of Israel in the 

s^ days of Ben-hadad III {cf, v. 25). (5), A saviour : This deliverance did not come 

^ during the days of Jehoahaz, but in the reigns of Joash his son and of Jeroboam II 

^ his grandson. (10) Jehoash the son of Jehoahaz : In vs. 12 and 14 " Jehoash ** 

is abbreviated into " Joash," which is the name uniformly used for him in these lessons. 

(12, 13) These verses, repeated in 14: 15, 16, are clearly misplaced in both cases. 

Their true place seems to be at the end of the 13th chapter, where several excellent 

LXX. MSS. place them. (14)* My father : An indication of the veneration which 

even a wicked king felt for this extraordinary servant of Jehovah. The chariots of 

Israel, etc. : Elishaby his prayers and counsels had secured greater victories for Israel 

than all her armies. The same expression, was used of Elijah {cf. 2 Ki. 2: 12). 

The Syrian Power Broken by Jeroboam II. 2 Ki. 14:23-29. (23) 
Forty and one years: See Table in Remark 20. (25) Hamath . . . Arabah, 

etc. : See B. D. (28) Damascus, etc. : By these conquests, the kingdom of Israel 
was restored to nearly or quite its greatest extent under Solomon. 



■v. 



liesson 29. The End of the Northern King^dom. 

Remark 22.— A Brief Summary of Assyrian History. The great As- 
syrian empire sprang from a colony sent north from Babylonia shortly after 2000 B.C. - 
Of the first few centuries in the life of this colony we have little knowledge. Probably 
before 1450 B.C. it had become an independent kingdom. We know that Nineveh was 
founded by Shalmaneser I about 1300 B.C., and that his successor conquered the south- 
ern country a third of a century later. From this time, except for a century and a half 
(1060-930), Assyria was the ruler in the East until about 625 B.C., and there was not a 
country in southwestern Asia that was not overrun by its warlike hordes. In 606 
Nineveh fell before the Medes and Babylonians, and Assyria again became a Babylonian 
province. 

It will be observed that the period of Ass3n-ia's decline (1060-930 B.C.) corresponds 
to the time of the greatest power of united Israel. The prophets of the Assyrian period 
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•—Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah •— contain many references to this peopIe,and many 
recent works describe their remarkable achievements in science, art, literature, and war. 
The chronology of the Assyrian kings who came into contact with Israel or Judah 
is as follows : — 

KINGS OF ASSYRIA. 

Shalmaneser .... 860-826 B.C. (Not named in the Bible, but the Ass3n-ian 
inscriptions record that tribute was paid him by Jehu.) 

Tiglath-pileser II . . . 745-728 B.c (Pul) 2 Ki. 15 : 19, 519. 

Shalmaneser IV ... 727-723 B.C 2 Ki. 17 : 3, etc. 

Sargon 722-706 B.C Is. 20 : i. 

Sennacherib .... 705-682 B.C 2 Ki. 18 : 13, etc. 

Esar-haddon .... 681-669 B.C 2 Ki. 19 : 37. 

Assur-bani-pal .... 668-626 B.C. (? Osnapper or Asnapper.) Ezra 4: 10. 

A Period of Anarchy in Israel. 2 Ki. 15:8r31. (16) Tiphsah : See 

B. D. (19) Pul the kingf of Assyria : Identified with Tiglath-pileSfer II, spoken 
of in V. 29. He was " one of the greatest monarchs of antiquity. He has been called 
'The Roman of the East,' and the title is equally appropriate, whether we consider his 
achievements in war, or the empire which he built up. . . . The annals of Tiglath- 
pileser wonderfully confirm the accuracy of 2 Ki., ch. 15." — Nichol. (29) Took 
IJon, etc. : In 734 B.C. The cause of this campaign against Syria and Israel was 
probably an attempt on their part to force Judah into a confederacy against Assyria 
{cf. Is. 7 : 1-6). Ahaz of Judah thereupon appealed to Assyria for help, and Tiglath- 
pileser responded by crushing Damascus and stripping away the larger part of Israel's 
territory. Pekah was slain, and Hoshea was put on the throne as an Assyrian vassal. 

The Reign of Hoshea, and the Fall of Samaria. 2 Ki. 17 : 1-23. (3) 
Against him . . . Shalmaneser: Tiglath-pileser II died 727 B.C., or a few years 
after liosheas accession to the throne. The latter considered this a favorable oppor- 
tunity to shake off the yoke of Assyria, but the rapid approach of Shalmaneser IV led 
to Hoshea's immediate submission. (4) Found conspiracy : Hoshea, so far from 
profiting by his first failure, attempted again to become independent of Assyria. In 
this he was encouraged by the promise of help from Egypt. So, king of £2ffypt : 
He is identified with Shabaka, the first king of the 25th dynasty. Offered (A. V., 
** brought") no present: Withheld the customary tribute. (6) The king of 
Assyria took Samaria : The siege was begun by §halmaneser IV, but owing to 
his death soon after, it was completed by Saigon. Carried Israel aivay unto 
Assyria: The conquests of Tiglath-pileser II \cf, 15:29) left Hoshea only the terri- 
tories of Ephraim, Manasseh, and parts of Benjamin; firom this fragment of the 
kingdom, Sargon, according to his own inscriptions, carried away 27,280 persons, 
really a small part of the population, but they were the leaders, who would be likely 
to stir up further revolts. 

The Mixed Population and Debased Worship in Samaria. 2 Ki. 17 : 
24-41. (24) Brought men, etc. : This transfer of restless people from one part 
of the empire to another was a common policy adopted for the sake of checking 
rebellions. Instead of the children of Israel : That is, of those who had been 
carried away. But the larger part of the Israelitish population still remained, with 
which this foreign element soon became amalgamated, giving rise to a mixed popula- 
tion, afterwards called Samaritans and regarded with abhorrence by the stricter Jews. 
(32, 33) Feared the LORD : Written in a spirit of mockery, for immediately 
below (v. 34) the writer explicitly adds that " they fear not the Lord." 



Liesson 30. The Southern Kingdom from Rehoboam to Uzziah, 

Tehoshaphat's Prosperity and Zeal. 2 Chron. 17:1—18:1. (17:3) 
The first ways of . . . David : Those of his early reign, rather than the later. 
(^6) Took aTvay the high places : But see 20 : 33. This contradiction is some- 
times (but unsatisfactorily) explained by supposing that the former passage refers to 
the actual destruction of the idol-groves and images, while the latter refers to persist- 
ence of popular worship in these places in spite of the efforts of the king to abolish it. 
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(14) Three hundred thousand: The total number of "mighty men "given in 
vs. 14-18 is 1,160,000. This represents only that part of Jehoshaphafs army which 
was maintained " in Jerusalem." These figures are generally regarded as incorrect. 
They " imply a minimum population [in Judah] of 1,480 to the square mile, which is 
more than three times greater than that of any known country in the world." — Bible 
Commentary. (18:1) Joined affinity with Ahab: Several reasons have been 
assigned for this alliance which seems to have been initiated by Jehoshaphat. (i) 
That both parties were weary of the struggle which had lasted seventy years ; (2) that 
they must combine for mutual protection against Syria and Assyria ; (3) that Jehosh- 
aphat hoped by the marriage of his son to Ahab's daughter to reunite the two king- 
doms under one ruler, a result which could not be effected by war. 

JORAM AND Ahaziah. 2 Chron. 21:1—22:9. (21:4) Princes of 
Israel : The compiler of Chronicles frequently uses the general term " Israel " where 
the term " Judah " would have been more exact. (12) A writing . . . from 
Klijah : This is the only mention of Elijah in the Chronicles, but this is not strange, 
since this work treats of the kingdom of Judah, wherei^s Elijah was a prophet of the 
northern kingdom. This communication to Joram of Judah indicates that Elijah 
survived Joram's accession to the throne. (22:2) Daughter of Omri: Really 
the daughter of Ahab (21: 6), and the granddaughter of Omri. It was a Hebrew 
custom to speak of any descendant of a person as his son or daughter. So in 2 Ki. 
9:20 Jehu is spoken of as "the son of Nimshi," although he had already in vs. 2 
and 14 been spoken of as " the son of Jehoshaphat, the son of Nimshi." 

The Rebellion of Queen Athaliah. 2 Ki. 11:1-20. (1) Athaliah: 
A wicked daughter of the infamous Jezebel. Desti^oyed all the seed royal : 

That is, the male members, who might contest her usurpation of the throne. (2) 
Joash : Called Jehoash in v. 21. This infant a year old was now the sole male 
representative of David's line. (5) This is the thing, etc. : Jehoiada's plot required 
(i) that the royal palace should be guarded so that Athaliah's troops quartered there 
should not be able to come to her support, and (2) that the person of the young king 
should be well guarded as soon as his existence became known to Athaliah. (14) 
Treason, treason : Athaliah hoped by this cry to create a diversion in her favor. 

Joash and the Repair of the Temple. 2 Ki. 11:21—12:21. (12:4) 
Jehoash said to the priests : This desire to repair the temple probably arose when 
he was considerably oyer seven years of age. (5) Acquaintance : The chronicler 
states that the priests and Levites were bidden to " go out unto the cities of Judah, and 
gather . . . money," hence they would naturally go where they were acquainted. (6) 
Three and twentieth year: When Joash was thirty years old, and would be 
fully competent to direct affairs for himself. 



Liesson 31. The Reign of Ahaz. 

The Good Reign of Jotham. 2 Ki. 15:32-38; 2 Chron., ch. 27. 
(27 :2) Entered not, etc. : Did not repeat the sin of his father in the temple \^cf. 
26 : 16). (27 : 3) He built the upper (A. V., " high ") gate : Rather, restored and 
beautified the gate on the northern side of the temple area, called " upper " or " high " 
because it was held in special esteem. * 

The Call of Isaiah. Is.,ch.6. (1) I saw, etc.: The vision recorded in this 
chapter marks the beginning of Isaiah's prophetic work, abort 739 B.C. (2) The 
seraphim : Literally, the burning ones. " Not mentioned in the Bible elsewhere, but 
well-known to the people as beings in God's immediate presence, glowing with holy fire. 
In their appearance the divine holiness is reflected ; but they carefully hide themselves 
with their wings from the thrice-holy Lord, celebrating his holiness in tones of thun- 
der; while from the heavenly altar-fire, which they serve, smoke mounts up, filling the 
whole space with sacredness." — Orelli. (3) Holy: Holiness, the fundamental 
moral attribute of God, is not a mere negative separation from evil and sin, but positive 
delight in a purity that seeks to conform all moral beings to itself. (5) Woe is me I 
For such holiness is a consuming fire to the sinner. (9, 10) Hear ye indeed, etc. : 
It is probable that Isaiah did not at t!ie outs-t realize the meaning of his commission, 
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but that the results attending his preaching made it clear. (13) The holy seed : 
The preservation of a "holy seed," or a purified "remnant," from the destruction 
which was about to sweep away the mass of the nation, is one of Isaiah's most charac- 
teristic teachings. 

The Reign of Ahaz. 2 Ki^ ch. 16. (3) Made his son to pass through 
the fire: " Burnt his children in the fire " {cf, a Chron. 28 : 3) . (8) I^resent : Liter- 
ally, a bribe. (15) To Inquire by : The majority of modem interpreters understand 
this, " but the brazen altar, let it stand a while for me to inquire (or to consider) what 
I shall do with it" 

Isaiah's "Great Arraignment" of Israel. Is., ch.l. (2) Hear O 
heavens, etc. : The first chapter of Isaiah has been called by Ewald, " The Great 
Arraignment." It represents a solemn trial in which Jehovah appears both as Plaintift 
and Judge, the prophet as witness, and Israel as the defendent. In vs. 2, 3 Jehovah pre- 
fers the complaint. In vs. 4-9 the prophet testifies for him. Between vs. 9 and 10 there 
is an implied defense on the part of Israel, in which Jehovah's attention is supposed to 
be called to their many sacrifices and laborious worship. This implied defense is 
refuted in vs. 10-17. In vs. 18-23 the arguments, or reasonings together, are brought 
to a close by Jehovah's offer of pardon on condition of Israel's repentance. In vs. 
24-31 Jehovah, as Judge, pronounces sentence upon the sinners who reject his pardon. 

The Vineyard of Jehovah. Is. 5 : 1-7. (1) Iiet me (A. V., " now will 
I ") : The prophet. My well beloved 2 Jehovah. Touching his vineyard : 

Cf, the strikingly similar parable in Mt. 21 : 33-41. (3) Betw&t me and my 
i/lneyard: The prophet is so closely identified with the one for whom he speaks 
that he loses sight of his own personality in delivering Jehovah's message. 

Judah's Sins and the Divine Anger. Is. 5:8-30. (8-10) Join house 
to house, etc. : The sin of buying up the land and crowding out the poor, in order 
that the rich might dwell as though " alone " in the midst of their vast estates. (10) 
One bath: About eight gallons. A homer: About ten bushels. An ephah: 
About a bushel. The smallness of the yield shows the greatness of the " desolation " 
that is coming, rll-16) Strong drink, etc. : The sins of drunkenness and glut- 
tony. (18, 19) Draw iniquity, etc. : The sin of mocking at Jehovah's judgments 
while harnessed up, as it were, to sin and penalty. (20) Call evil goody etc : The 
sin of perversity and moral obtuseness. (21) Wise in their OT^n eyes : The sin 
of political conceit. (22, 23) Justify the ivicked, etc. : The sin of taking bribes 
to provide money with which to continue drunkenness and extravagance. 



Ijesson 32. The Reign of Hezekiah. 

Hezekiah's Sickness, etc. 2 Ki., ch. 20. (3) Hezekiah wept sore: Not 

probably because he feared death, but because his presence seemed to be indispensable 
m the terrible crisis through which the kingdom was passing. It is probable, moreover, 
that at this time Hezekiah was without a son and heir, as Manasseh, his successor, was 
not born until three years later. His death at that timo- would have seemed an irretriev- 
able disaster in his kingdom. (6) I ivill deliver thee and this city, etc. : A 
clear intimation that Hezekiah's sickness occurred before or during the Assyrian 
invasion, and not after it. (11) Brought the shadow . . • backward: The 
" dial " or " steps " of Ahaz was doubtless some contrivance in the royal gardens for 
measuring time by means of a shadow, and visible fi-om the king's window. However 
the sign was accomplished, it certainly was not caused by the reversal of the earth's 
rotation upon its axis, as the phenomenon was local, and the record speaks only of the 
retrogression of the shadow. This is more easily conceived of as taking place by a 
refraction of the light. However it occurred, it was a miracle. (12) At that time : 
Probably a few months after Hezekiah's recovery. Berodach-baladan • • • king 
of Babylon : More correctly Merodach-baladin (cf. Is. 39: i). He rebelled against 
Assyria and reigned from 721-710 B.C., when he was conquered by Sargon, but escaped. 
On the ascension of Sennacherib he reappeared and again raised the standard of revolt, 
but was conquered in 703 or 702 by Sennacherib. At this time probably he sent his 
ambassadors to Hezekiah. Heard . . . sick : Ostensibly to congratulate Hezekiah 
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on his recovery, but probably to form an alliance against Assyria. (15) All that Is 
(A. v., "the things that are") in mine house, etc.: Shown for the purpose of 
impressing the ambassadors with his wealth and power as an ally. 

Remark 23. — The Chronology of Hezekiah's Reign presents some of 
the most perplexing problems in the Old Testament. Two leading solutions are cur- 
rent, neither ot which is entirely satisfactory because each must reject one or another 
set of contradictory statements in the Biblical Text. In any case there are two fixed 
dates, the fall of Samaria in 722, and Sennacherib's campaign against Hezekiah in 701, 

The first solution is adopted in these lessons. Hezekiah's accession (see Remark 
20) is placed i n 715; his sickness, the Babylonian embassy, and Sennacherib's invasion 
would then come 1ft 703-701 ; that is, about the fourteenth year of Hezekiah. The 
objection to this scheme is that it begins his reign seven years after the fall of Samaria, 
whereas, according to 2 Ki. 18 : 10 that event occurred in his sixth year. But this latter 
statement again seems to be contradicted by 2 Chron. 30 : i, 5, 6, 11 ; 31 : i, where it is 
implied that in Hezekiah's time no king ruled over the ten tribes, of whom then only a 
"remnant . . . escaped . . . out of the hand of the kings of Assyrja" (30:6) was left. 

The second solution, preferred by many writers, accepts the statement (2 Ki. 18 : 10) 
that Samaria fell in the sixth year of Hezekiah, and accordingly begins his reign about 
728, puts his sickness in 714-713, the visit of the ambassadors about 712, a year or two 
before the overthrow of Merodach-baladan by Sargon (see above on 20:12). But 
this scheme is apparently wrecked by the statement in 2 Ki. i8 : 13 that Sennacherib's 
campaign against Judah took place in Hezekiah's fourteenth year, that is, about 714, 
whereas Sennacherib did not ascend the throne until 705, nor invade Judah until ^01, 
To escape this difficulty it is conjectured that the invasion attributed to Sennacherib in 
2 Ki. 18 : 13-16 really refers to an earlier invasion by Sargon in 711, who at that time 
did invade Palestine and captured Ashdod, and may have extorted the heavy fine from 
Hezekiah. In that case the invasion by Sennacherib followed ten years later and is 
/ecorded in 2 Ki. 18 : 17 ff. Until further light comes firom so'me source the problem 
is beset by insurmountable difficulties. 

Sennacherib's Invasion, etc. 2 KI. 18 : 13—19 : 7. (13) Sennacherib : 
Possibly Sargon in 711, but see Remark 23 above. (17) The king of Assyria: 
Unquestionably Sennacherib in 701. Tartan, Rabsaris, Rabshalieh: Not 
proper names, but titles of distinguished Assyrian officers connected with the king's 
service. (18) Eliakim . . . Shebnah (or, "Shebna") : Cf, Is. 22: 15-25. (22) 
Whose hi^h places, etc.: The Assyrian entirely misunderstood the nature of 
Israel's religion and of Hezekiah's reformation. Throughout his address he conceives 
of Jehovah as a local deity, with limited power, and like the gods of othejj nations. 

Isaiah's Rebuke of Sennacherib's Boasting. 2 KI. 19 : 8-37. (23) With 
the multitude, etc.: The prophet's imaginary quotation of Sennacherib's proud 
thoughts continuous through v. 26, after which Jehovah's answer is resumed. (35) 
Smote in the camp : There are some difficulties connected with the details of this 
event; but it is •certain. that, owing to some overwhelming calamity, Sennacherib's 
campaign against Palestine and Egypt suddenly ended and that he returned to Nineveh, 
where twenty years later he was murdered by his two sons. 



Ijesson 33. Isaiah, the Judean Statesman and Prophet. 

The Syro-Ephraimitish War, and the Child Immanuel. Is., ch, 7. 
(3) Shear-Jashub : Thah is, " the remnant shall return." Isaiah himself and his 
children were " for signs and for wonders in Israel from the Lord of hosts " (8 : i8). 
Hence their names were prophecies. Isaiah means "salvation of Jehovah," and 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz (8:3), " the spoil hastens, the prey speeds," referring to the im- 
pending destruction of Damascus and Samaria by the Assyrians. (12) Neither will I 
tempt the IJORD : Ahaz was insincere. He was unwilling to confess that he had 
disbelieved Isaiah's previous message, and had summoned help from Assyria. (13) 
Weary my God also : By double-dealing. (14) A virgin, etc. : This verse has 
occasioned endless discussion. A literal translation would read, " Behold, the young 
woman is with child, and shall bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel." The 
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word almah, translated " virgin," is preceded by the definite article, and does not neces- 
sarily mean a " virgin " in the strict sense, but a young woman of marriageable age. 
Whether Isaiah had in mind a real or ideal mother and son, is uncertain ; nor, if the 
former, whom he had in mind. The young wife of Ahaz and her son Hezekiah would 
conform to many of the requirements in the Immanuel prophecies but for the fact that, 
according to any of the ordinarily accepted chronological schemes, he must have been 
born several years before this. We have seen, however (Remark 23), that these 
schemes present such serious chronological difficulties that they may have to be modi- 
fied. If it were permissible in 2 Ki. 18 : 2 to read twenty years, instead of twenty-five, 
as Hezekiah's age at the beginning of his reign, then, according to the chronological 
table in Remark 20, he would have been born in 735, the year of the Syro-Ephraimitish 
war, and might have been not only the immediate sign referred to by Isaiah, but also 
a type of that greater Messiah whose glorious and endless reign the prophets dwelt on 
with delight. This suggestion, with its acknowledged difficulties, is offered as perhaps 
the most natural solution of the passage. Any other interpretation is open to equally 
great, if not greater, objections. Immanuel: "God with us," or on our side. 
(16) Butter : Curds. Honey : The wild honey in the clefts of the rocks. Not 
here, as in Num. 13 : 27, the symbols of luxuriance and richness, but of a land that has 
been laid waste, whose impoverished inhabitants have been reduced to this scanty and 
primitive diet (^/. vs. 21, 22). (16) The land . . . shall be forsaken: Syria and 
Israel, before whose kings Ahaz trembled, would be carried into captivity. (17) The 
liOBD shall bring upon thee . . . the king of Assyria : As a greater scourge 
than the nation had even yet experienced. (18, 19) It shall come to pass, etc. : 
Egypt and Assyria the great rival powers would meet in Palestine, and Judah would 
simer from both. (20) Shave T^ith a razor that is hired : Ahaz had hired the 
king of Assyria to *' shave " Syria and Israel, that is, to cut away portions of their ter- 
ritory, but this razor would presently be turned upon Judah itself. (24) With 
arro"W8 and with bow, etc. : Against the wild beasts that multiplied in the jungles 
that would then cover the former vineyards. (25) It shall be . . . sheep (A. V., 
"cattle") : That is, it shall be for pasture land only. 

Jehovah's Defense of Jerusalem. Is., ch. 31. Remark 24. This 
prophecy belongs to the time of the invasion of Sennacherib in 701 ; or about thirty- 
four years after the '* Immanuel " prophecies. What Isaiah then predicted had now 
come to pass. The former helper had become the ten ible foe against whom Judah 
sought help from Egypt. Against this alliance Isaiah warned the leaders. (2) Yet 
he also is wise : A bitter irony. The politicians would not admit that Jehovah's 
policy was wise in comparison with their own. (8) Then shall the Assyrian, etc. : 
A prediction of the destruction that was about to sweep away the Assyrian armies 
{cf, 2 Ki. 19 : 35, 36). 

Lesson 34. Jeremiah, the Prophet unto the Nations. 

Jeremiah's Call and Commission. Jer., ch. 1. (6) A child: Probably^ 
a young man, not over twenty-five. (9) 3Iy >vord8 : Not literally in the sense of 
verbal dictation, but of a capacity to know lehovah's thoughts, and the principles 
according to which he governs the world. (10) To pluck up (A. V., "root out"), 
etc. : Literally, " to pull up and to pull down." To build, and to plant : Jeremiah's 
task was not wholly one of destruction, but of construction as well. The former, how- 
ever, must precede the latter. The energy by which this was to be accomplished was 
resident in Jehovah's "words." (11) An almond tree: Hebrew, jAa-y§<?(f, that is, 
the watcher for spring, so called "because it blossoms first, waking up from its winter 
sleep." — OrellL (12) I "watch (A. V., "will hasten") : Hebrew, sho-ked\ a play 
upon words which cannot be reproduced in English. Every flowering "shaked " became 
to Jeremiah a reminder of Jehovah's declaration. '' shoked" The rod, moreover, was 
an instrument of punishment. (13) A seething caldron (A. V., "pot"): The 
emblem of divine fury, hot and boiling over. (14) Out of the north evil, etc. : 
This means either that the threatening calamity originated in the north, as did the 
Scythians; or that it approached by way of the north, as did the Chaldeans. (17) 
Thou : Emphatic, in opposition to /, in the next verse. As if the Lord had said, 
** You do your duty without fear ; / will do mine in taking care of you." 
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Appendix : Notes on Lesson 3jf, 

The Foe before Jerusalem ; Jeremiah's Warnings. Jer« 6 : 1«21« ^1) 
Flee for safety (A. v.,. "gather yourselves to flee") : The prophet se^s the invader, 
whose approach he announced in 4 : 5-22, as now close upon the capital, and warns the 
inhabitants to flee. It is possible that Judah, situated in the highlands, escaped the 
worst of the Scythian scourge, the main body of which swept along the coast toward 
E^ypt. Ye children of Benjamin: Jeremiah's own tribesmen (^^:i). (3) 
Snepherds with their flocks : The Scjrthians were nomads. (4) Prepare ye 
"War : Literally, " consecrate a war by offering sacrifices." The invaders are repre- 
sented in this verse and the next as encouraging each other to an immediate attack on 
the city. At noon : Notwithstanding the heat which then would forbid active exertion. 
For the day decllneth (A. V., " goeth away ") : The coming on of the evening is 
deplored, because it would delay the assault. (6) Thus hath the LOBD • • • 
said: The destruction of the city is decreed by Jehovah, and is also the inevitable 
result of its own wickedness. (7) As a ivell (A. V., " fountain "), etc. : As a spring 
keeps itself fresh by pouring forth its waters, so Jerusalem keeps its iniquity fresh. 
(14) Peace : Not merely undisturbed prosperity, but a peace that rests upon the 
/ good will of Jehovah. (16) The old paths . . . the good "way : Of obedience 
to Jehovah, along which the nation had always attained its highest prosperity. 



Liesson 35. Joslah, and the Book of the IJaw. 

The Discovery of the Book of the Law. 2 Kl^ ch. 22. (3) In the 
eighteenth year : In a Chron. 34 : 3 it is stated that Josiah began to seek after the 
God of his father David in his eighth year, and that in his twelfth year he began the 
work of cleansing the capital and the land firom idols. It is probable that reformatory 
measures were undertaken before the year in which the book of the law was dis- 
covered, but that the work which followed this event was so much more extensive 
and thoroughgoing, that Josiah's reformation may virtually be said to date from that 
^ ^ year. (8) The book of the laTi^ : See Note 98. The exact nature and scope of 

this book, as well as the measure of its correspondence with what was afterwards 
known as " the law of Moses," that is, the Pentateuch in its present form, cannot be 
determined from the meager details here given. (11) Rent his clothes: The 

^ '■ impression produced by the book implies either that its contents were entirely or in 

^ large part unknown, or that they had been forgotten in the long period of unrestrained 

>. t ' idolatry that followed the reign of Hezekiah. (16) Even all the "words . . . 

. N '^^ , read : Whatever the immediate origin of this book, the prophetess authenticated it 

N , as containing a true message from Jehovah. 

\ ~ Jeremiah's Proclamation of the Covenant. Jer. 11:1-8. (1) The 

> ivords of this covenant : See Deut. 29 : i, where " the words of the covenant " 

\J ' clearly refer to the preceding Deuteronomic legislation with its blessings and curses. 

^ * (3) Cursed be the man, etc. : Cf, Deut, 27 : 26. (4) The Iron furnace : 

<- That is, Egypt (cf. Deut. 4 : 20). (6) The oath which, etc. : Cf, Deut. 7:8; 11 : 9. 

1 "5^ A land flowing, etc. : Cf. Deut. 11:9. As at this day : Cf Deut. 2 : 30; 6 : 24, 

c V-- and often. Amen (A. V., " so be it ") : Cf Deut. 27 : 15-26. 

- ''/ 

" * The Adoption of the Covenant, etc. 2 Kl^ ch. 23. (2) The book 

5o of the covenant : This title is also given to the passage found in Ex. 20 : 22 — 23 : 33. 

^ »N See Note 31, Lesson 8. But, as seen above, the later Deuteronomic legislation also 



became known as "the covenant." (3) Stood to: Entered into. (5) Put 
do'wn : Deposed them from officiating in their several sanctuaries. (9) Came not 
up : Were not permitted to officiate in the service of Jehovah at Jerusalem, but 
returned to their kindred throughout the country, receiving their support from their 



brethren (cf. Deut. 14:28, 29). (15) The altar . . . Beth-el : C/: i Ki. 12 : 33 ; 

.(17) What monument (A. V., "ti^'— -^- -- - -. 

Leep the passover . . . covenant i Cf 
spirits, etc.: Cf. Deut. 18:9-15. Teraphlm (A. V., "images") : See B. D., ^nd 



13 : 1-3. . (17) What monument (A. V., "title"), etc.: Cf. i Ki. 13:14-32. 
(21) Keep the passover • . . covenant : Cf. Deut. 16 : 1-8. (24) Familiar 



Ekpl. Notes on Gen. 31 : 19, Lesson 5. (26) Notwithstanding the LORD 

turned not : The reason for the failure of Josiah's attempt to bring back the nation 
to its pure spiritual worship is here given. His death was followed by an immediate 
popular reaction in favor of idolatry. 

. xxxvi 
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IiMson 36. Nahum, Zephaniah, and Habakknk* 

The Unrepented Sin of the Nations. Zeph. 2:1— 3:7. (2:3) Tke 
day of the IiOBD'S anger : See preceding chapter, vs. 14-18. Zephaniah does 
not name the agent throus^h which this terrible desolation was to be wrought. Informa- 
tion gathered from Herodotus and the Assyrian inscriptions makes it possible, however, 
that he referred to the vast hordes of Scythians whose incursions, beginning about this 
time, paralyzed the nations of southwestern Asia with terror, and left the countries over 
which they passed a scene of devastation almost without parallel. (7) The coast 
shall be • • • Judah: Those who are saved from the destruction of Judah shall 
possess also the deserted lands of the Philistines. (13) Destroy Assyria; . • • 
make Nineveh a desolation: An indication that Zephaniah wcpte before the 
&11 of Nineveh in 606 B.c. (3 : 1-4) Woe to her, etc. : The prophet turns now to 
Jetusalem, and rehearses the iniquity of her inhabitants. (5) Every morning . . . 
to light : Jehovah's justice is daily made known in her streets through prophets who 
seek to bring the people to a sense of shame and repentance. (6) I have cut oflf 
nations : That their example might serve as a wammg to Judah. 

Habarruk's Cry for Light and Jehovah's Answer. Hab^ chs. 1, 2. 
(1 : 1) Burden : Or oracle. (2) Violence : The prophet probably refers to the state 
of morals in Jerusalem and Judah. How long is this to continue without interposition 
from Tehovah? In Jehovah's answer (vs. 5-1 1) the prophet is given to understand 
that the wicked have their way for a time, but then comes judgment. (6) Chal- 
deans : A name used in Scripture in three senses : (i) A number of tribes occupying 
the country south of the city of Babylon ; (2) the inhabitants of the entire region of 
which this city was the capital ; (3) in a later and derived sense, the astrologers r^erred 
to in the book of Daniel. The mention of the Chaldeans gives only a partial clue to 
the date of Habakkuk's prophecy. *' I ra'. j up," or "am raising up the Chaldeans," 
may indicate that he wrote not long before 604 B.C., when the Chaldeans defeated the 
Egyptians at Carchemish, and became masters of southwestern Asia. (7) Their 
Judji^ment • • . from (A.V., "of") themselves: They acknowledged no law but 
their owa pleasure. (11) Whose might is (A. V., " imputing this his power unto ") 
his god : He makes an idol of the strength that he owes to the true God, whose 
existence he denies. (12) Art not thou, etc. : Jehovah's answer perplexes the 
prophet greatly. The thought seems to be : The gods of heathen nations perish when 
the nations perish; but art not thou from everlasting, Jehovah, my God, my Holy One? 
Therefore we shall not die — how can it be possibte that Israel shall perish through 
these terrible Chaldeans, whom thou hast appointed to execute judgment, since Israel's 
national life is bound up with the eternal life of God? (13-17) Thou that art of 
purer eyes, etc. : Furthermore, how can this *' Holy One " use these treacherous and 
plundering Chaldeans, who catch men as men catch fish, and who make a god of their 
net? (2:1) 1 will stand: Though no immediate answer relieved. his perplexity, 
the prophet did not lose &ith, but would wait. The answer came as a " vision." (2) 
MaJLe it plain : Legible, on tables of stone, for coming ages. That he may run, 
etc. : Perhaps better, " that a man who runs can read it " as he runs. (4) Behold : 
Calls attention to the principle which determines the fate of men and of nations — the 
soul of one puffed up with selfish greed and conceit finds no acceptance with Jehovah : 
" but the just shall live by his faith," or " in his faithfulness." The latter part of this 
oracle suggested the controlling principle in Paul's conflict with Judaism, and this 
became the starting point and watchword of the Protestant Reformation in Luther's 
time. (6-8) A taunting piroverb : A song of reproach and derision uttered by 
the oppressed nations against the Chaldeans. Increaseth that ivhieh is not 
Ills! A curse upon the Chaldeans because of their covetousness and rapacity. 
(9-11) That getteth (A. V., " coveteth ") an evil gain (A. V., " covetousness ") : 
A curse upon their selfishness. (12-14) Buildeth a town with blood: A 
curse upon their passion for building and consequent oppression. (15-17) Tliat 
giveth his neighbour drinli : A curse upon their love of conquest and cruelty 
toward the conquered. " The prostrate condition of the drunken man is a figurative 
representation of the overthrow of a conquered nation." — Keil. (18y 19) That 
saith, to the ivood : A curse upon their idolatry. (20) But the UORD : In 
contrast with the dead idols, Jehovah lives in his holy temple ; before him let the earth 
wait in silence for his judgments upon the oppressors. 
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liesson 37* The Capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Remark 25. — Abstract of Babylonian History. In the earliest period of 
Babylonian history, perhaps from 3000 B.C., several independent states existed, the first 
of them known to us being in south Babylonia (Sumir), having for its capital Ur. 
North Babylonia (or Akkad) appears in monuments from about 2200 B.C. During the 
next five or six centuries several of the kings by conquest and otherwise consolidated 
the whole country into one power, but Babylonia was first welded into an established 
monarchy about 1670 B.C. under Chammu-ragas (Hammurabi) of Babylon, the Cassite 
prince from Elam. 

At the conquest of Babylonia by its northern colony, Assyria, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury (see Rem. 22, Les. 29, App.), the Assyrian king established a Chaldean dynasty in 
Babylon. The Assyrian supremacy, often contested by Babylonia, continued for the 
most part till Assur-bani-pal's death in 626 B.C., when Nabopolassar of Babylon (625- 
605 B.C.) became an independent sovereign. Under Nebuchadnezzar the Great (604- 
562 B.C.) Babylonia reached the summit of her power. In 538 B.C. Babylon fell before 
the Medes and Persians, under Cyrus, and the country became a Persian province (see 
B.D.," Babylon"). 

The chronology of the Babylonian kings of chief interest to Biblical students is as 
follows. (For a list of Assyrian kings, some of whom also reigned over Babylonia, see 
Rem. 22, Les. 29, App^ 

Merodach-baladan (2 Ki. 20:12) 721-710 B.C. 

Sent an embassy to Hezekiah. ^ee Expl. Note on 2 Ki. 20 : 12, 
and Rem. 23, Les. 32. 

Nabopolassar 625-605 B.C. 

The founder of the independent Babylonian empire. 
Nebuchadnezzar (2 Ki. 24 : i ; Jer. 27 : 6 ; Dan. i : i, etc.) .... 604-562 B.C. 
Captured Jerusalem and carried the principal citizens into captiv- 
ity in 597 B.C. Destroyed Jerusalem and carried the people into 
captivity in 586 B.C. 

Evil-merodach (2 Ki. 25 : 27 ; Jer. 52 : 31) 561, 560 B.C. 

Nabunahid (Nabonidus) (Father of Belshazzar, Dan. 5:1; 7:1; 

8:1, etc.) 555-538 B.C. 

Babylonian records mention Nabonidus as the last king of Bab- 
ylon before its conquest by Cyrub; mention is also made of 
Belshazzar as the son of Nabonidus. The book of Daniel does 
not mention Nabonidus, but speaks of Belshazzar as the king 
under whom the city was captured by " Darius the Mede." 
Various explanations have been suggested, but none that wholly 
removes the difficulty. 

Cyrus (2 Chron. 36 : 22 ; Is. 44:28; Ezra I : I, etc.) 537-S30 B.C. 

Conquered Babylonia in 538 B.C. By his order occurred the first 
return of the Jews to Jerusalem, under Zerubbabel, in 536 B.C. 
Darius I (Hystaspis) (Ezra 6:1; Hag. i : i ; Zech. i : 1) .... 521-485 B.C. 

In his reign occurred the rebuilding of the temple in Jerusalem. 
Xerxes I (the Ahasuerus of the book of Esther) (Esther i : i, etc. ; 

Ezra 4:6) 485-465 B.C. 

ARTAXERXES I (LONGIMANUS) (Ezra 4:716: 14 ;7:iy Neh. 2 : i, etc.) 465-424 B.C. 
The king under whom occurred the second return under Ezra, 
458 B.C., and the rebuilding of the wail of Jerusalem, by 
Nehemiah, 444 B.C. 

Darius II (Nothos or Ochus) 424-405 b.c. 

Perhaps " Darius the Persian " referred to in Neh. 12 : 22 ; but the 

majority of modern writers regard the latter as Darius III. 

Jeremiah's Prophecies Written Down, etc. Jer., oh. 36. (1) In the 

fourth year of Jehoiakini : 604 B.C. This was the year probably in which the 

battle of Carchemish was fought, which resulted in the supremacy of Nebuchadnezzar 

in western Asia (see Note 105). It formed, therefore, a turning point in Jeremiah's 
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work. From that time he bent his energies, religiously, towards bringing his people, if 
possible, to a sincere repentance during the brief respite that remained ; and politically, 
towards checking anv act of hostility against the Chaldeans by the Egyptian party m 
Jerusalem. In the former purpose he failed, in the latter he succeeded for the time 
Deing. (9) Fifth year . . . ninth month : About a year after the prophecies 
were committed to writing. The season was winter, about the month of December. 
A fast: Not one of the ordinary feasts, but a special service, suggested perhaps by 
the proximity of the Chaldeans. (19) Go, hide thee, etc. : It was the duty of the 
prmces to report the matter to Jehoiakim, who, in his rage against the prophet, would 
probably demand his immediate death. 

Rejected Exhortations, and a Rejected People. Jer. 13:1-19; 22: 
20-30. (13: 1) A linen girdle: A necessary and often highly ornamented part 
of Oriental attire, which bound the loosely flowing robes closely to the body. In this 
case linen was specified, perhaps because Jeremiah belonged to the priestly order. 
Put It not In "water : Do not wash it when it becomes soiled. (4) Euphrates : 
As this passage does not specify " the river," which is almost invariably the case when 
the Etiphrates is denoted, it is possible that the Hebrew word Pherath, here trans- 
lated Euphrates, may be an abbreviation of Ephrath, the original name of Beth- 
lehem, six miles from Jerusalem, and that it does not denote the Euphrates, which is 
over three hundred miles distant in a bee line. (22:24) Coniah: Elsewhere 
called Jeconiah, another form of the name Jehoiachin. / '«,,«.' . . '• . *- 

The Capture ok Jerusalem, etc. 2 Ki. 23 : 36—24 : 17. (24 : 2) Bands 
of the Chaldeans . . . prophets : These incursions are perhaps referred to in 
Jer. 12:7-17. (10) At that time, etc.: In consequence of Jehoiakim's rebellion 
mentioned in the first verse. (14) All Jerusalem : Not literally all the inhabitants, 
but only a few thousand of the leaders and those who might organize a revolt if suffered 
to remain. 

Ijesson 38. Elzekiel among the Captives. 

Ezekiel's Call, and his Place of Service. £zek. 2 : 1—3 : 15. (2 : 1) 

Son of man : A stereotyped form of address in the book of Ezekiel, which seem^ to 
point to the contrast between the prophet and God. Stand upon thy feet : He 
had fallen to the ground i^cf, i : 28; Rev. i : 17). Though the servant may be only a 
" son of man," the LORD will not have him to grovel in the dust, but to stand erect, 
while he addresses him. (2) The spirit entered into me : That is, his courage 
and strength returned. (6) Though briers . . . with thee : Though his words 
were to be to them as scourgings with briers and thorns, yet he was not to fear them. 
Among scorpions : Cf, Mt. 10 : 16. (9) A roll of a book : Ancient books, 
written on parchment or other flexible material, were rolled up in the form of a scroll. ' 

(10) Lamentations, etc. : The first appearance of the roll gave the impression of 
bitterness. (3 : 3) As honey for svreetness : Ezekiel's work would involve at the 
outset much pain and discomfort, but it would issue eventually in good for himself and 
his people. (12, 14) The spirit lifted me up, etc.: Ezekiel describes the resist- 
less impulse to carry out his commission as a divine energy that laid hold of him, or as 
" the hand of the Lord " that "was strong" upon him, and compelled him to go (to 
walk, for he was not carried through the air) at once to his fellow-captives at Tel-abib, 
(15) Astonied : An obsolete form for astonished ; here equivalent to astounded. 

Renewed Prophecies of the Destruction of Jerusalem. Ezek., ch. 24. 
(1) The ninth year, etc. ; Cf, 2 Ki. 25 : i. The prophet in Babylon is commanded 
to write down the events occurring at Jerusalem that very day. (3) Set on the cal- 
dron (A. v., " a pot " ) : A reference to the self-confident proverb uttered by the 
Jewish leaders, " this city is the caldron, and we be the flesh " Tii : 3), meaning, that 
as an iron caldron protects the meat in it from the fire, so would the fortifications of 
Jerusalem protect the inhabitants from the flames of war. The prophet now says, 
" Yes, in a sense that you did not mean Jerusalem will now become to its inhabitants 
as an iron caldron in which they are to be boiled over a fierce heat." (10) Let the 
bones be burned : Let the contents boil down until they are burned in the pot. 

(11) Set it emptj^, etc. : Not only were the contents to be consumed but the filth 
and rust of the caldron itself were to be destroyed by the fire ; u e,, the purifying judg- 
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ments were to go on after the destruction of the city. (16) The desire of thine 
eyes : Ezekiel's wife, who is made a symbol of the temple, the pride and glory of the 
Jews {cf, V. 2i). 3Iourii nor iveep : He )vas forbidden to exhibit any of those 
external signs of sorrow, of which the Orientals make such a show. (22) Ye shall 
do as 1 have done : The shock of the news that Jerusalem had been destroyed 
would be so great that ordinary signs of mourning would be inadequate (27) No 
more dumb: Soon after his call Ezekiel had been stricken dumb (3 : 26.) , though 
he continued to deliver the divine message to his fellow-captives. 

The Watchman, etc. Ezek. 33 : 1-29. (21) In the twelfth year: That 
is, a year and a half after the fall of the city (but some MS. and the Syriac version 
have the eleventh year, or six months after the fall of the city ; the figures 11 and 12 are 
easily confounded in Heb.). (22) Opened my mouth: This sign that the first 
part of Ezekiel's ministry was ended came the evening before the arrival of the fugitive. 



Lesson 39. The Destruction of Jerusalem, and the. End of the 
Southern Kingdom. 

Jeremiah Accused of Treason, etc. Jer., ch. 37. (1) Coniah: Cf. 

Expl. Note on Jer. 22:24, Lesson 37. (3) Pray now, etc.: Zedekiah was more 
anxious to obtain the help of the Lord against the Chaldeans than to hearken to the 
Lord's counsel through his prophet. (5) Pharaoh's army : Pharaoh Hophra 
was the ruler here referred to, and the great rival of Nebuchadnezzar. He seems to 
have made at least a show of keeping faith with his allies. No account of his conflict 
with the Chaldeans i$ preserved. Verse 7 seems to suggest that he returned without 
oftering battle. (9) Deceive not yourselves, etc. : The departure of the Chal- 
deans from Jerusalem inspired the Jews with a conviction that they would not return. 
(12) To receive his portion (A. V., " to separate himself thence ") : Probably 
referring to an inheritance. Even if it were not his intention to retire permanently from 
the city, the quick resumption of the siege might have made his return impossible. 
(15) The princes : Those who saved his life in the riot following the temple-discourse 
(ch. 26) had doubtless been exiled with Jehoiachin ; those now in power were Jere- 
miah's bitter enemies. (21) A loaf (A. V., " piece ") of bread : A scanty portion at 
best, but apparently more than he had been receiving. 

Jeremiah Cast INTO A Dungeon, ETC. Jer. 38 : 1-13 ; 39 : 15-18. (38: 
4) Weakeneth the hands : Takes away the energy of the defenders, and encour- 
ages their desertion to the enemy. This part of the charge was true ; the rest was 
false. (6) Dungeon: A pit or cisiern full of filth and slime. The princes were 
evidently too cowardly to kill the prophet outright, but cast him into this cesspool where 
he would soon have perished. (7) Ebed-nielech : One of the dusky eunuchs in 
attendance upon the royal harem. (10) Take up Jeremjah, etc. : Zedekiah 
seems to have been as weak and vacillating as a child in the hands of those about him. 
(39:18) Because thou ... in me: Ebed-melech, though a heathen, seems to 
have been so greatly impressed by Jeremiah's ministry as to become convinced thaj he . 
was a true prophet of the LORD. ' • 

Zedekiah's Second Secret Interview with Jeremiah. Jer. 38: 14-28. 
(22) AU the women that are left, etc. : May indicate that a^ the hardships of the 
siege increased the number of the inmates in the royal harem was reduced. Thy . . . 
friends . . . away back : That is, Zedekiah's false friends would desert him. 

The Destruction of Jerusalem, etc. 2 Kl. 24:18—25:22. (25:4) 
A breach . . ..city (A. V., " city wa& broken up") : The besiegers succeeded in 
breaking down a part of the walls, and making a passage into the city. (7) Slew 
the sons of Zedekiah : " This was done to prevent the rise of a new revolt under 
a successor. To do so in the sight of the father was to break down all his hopes of 
any rightful successor taking his throne." — JMmby. Put out the eyes of Zede- 
kiah : Cf. the prophecies in Jer. 34 : 3 and Ezek. 12 : 13. (8) On the seventh 
day : Said to have been the tenth day in Jer. 52 : 12, which is probably correct. 
(21) So Judah w^as carried aw^ay: In Jer. 52 : 28-30, the total number carried 
away after the destruction of Jerusalem is given as 4,600. 

xl 
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EXFLANATOBY NOTES ON THE LESSONS, 
liesson 41. Remnants of Israel in Palestine and Egypt. 

The Release of Jeremiah, etc. Jer., ch. 40. (1) Bound^in chains 
• • • unto Babylon : This account seems at first sight to be~ opposed to that in 
39: 11-14* " We must suppose, unless the two narratives are pronounced contradic- 
tory, that Jeremiah used his freedom in comforting and exhorting his unhappy captive 
countrymen, whereupon he himself was confounded with them ; a lot which he would 
scarcely have suffered in the house of Gedaliah. Thus he was included among those 
carried away until he came to the station, where Nebuzaradan, to whom Jeremiah 
perhaps appealed, inspected the caravan and finally set him at liberty." — Orelli, 
(5) Go back, etc. : The text at this point is extremely obscure. Many of the best 
commentators suppose that one or more sentences have dropped out. A present 
(A. v., "reward ") : Literally a load; what Jeremiah was able to carry away for his 
temporary support in the desolate land. (7; All the captains, etc. : The leaders 
of the scattered Jewish troops that had escaped death or capture by the Chaldeans, 
and that were roving around the country. W^men, and children : Probably 
widows and orphans whose husbands and fathers had perished. (10) To stand 
before (A. V., "serve") the Chaldeans : Be a surety against further rebellion. 

The Murder of Gedaliah, etc. Jer., ch. 41. (1) Ishmael ... of the 
seed royal : As a member of the royal family he may have thought that preference 
should have been shown to himself in Nebuchadnezzar's choice of a governor. (5) 
From Shechem, etc. : This indicates thai a portion of those who remained from 
the northern tribes were accustomed to worship at Jerusalem. Beards shaven, etc. : 
Visible manifestations of their grief at the calamities that had befallen the city and the 
temple. To the house of the LOKD : To show their regard for it, though neither 
altar nor priest remained. (7) Slew them: Ishmael's motive in murdering the 
caravan seems to have been plunder. (10) Carried away captive : Undoubt- 
edly to make slaves of them among the Ammonites. (18) AJQraid of them : Not 
only because of the wanton murder of the governor "and his Chaldean guards, but 
because they had permitted the miurderers to escape. 

The Arrival in Egypt, etc. Jer., ch. 43. (2) Thou speakest falsely, 
etc. : They had determined to proceed to Egypt, whatever the message from Jehovah 
might be, hoping, however, if it were favorable to find in it a justification for their 
procedure. As it was the reverse of What they wanted, they justified their rebellion by 
charging falsehood upon the prophet, and malice upon Baruch. (6) And Jere- 
miah : The implication is that he was taken by force. In any event there would have 
been no further mission for him in the deserted land. (10) I "wlU send • • • 
Nebuchadnezzar, etc. : On the fiilfillment of this prophecy of the conquest of 
Egypt by the Chaldeans, see Josephus, Antiquities, bk. x, ch. 9, last section. 



Lesson 42. Daniel and his Friends. 

Nebuchadnezzar's Dream, etc. Dan., ch. 2. (1) In the second year 
of . . . Nebuchadnezzar: It would seem as if this dream could not have occurred 
in the second year of Nebuchadnezzar's reign. In the first place, according to the 
account in Daniel, it must be placed after the conclusion of the three gears' course of 
training at the court of Nebuchadnezzar (i : 18-20). Again there is a difficulty in 
supposing that captives wereTakeiTby^ebuchadnezzar to Babylon during the third 
year of the reign of Jehoiakim (as stated in Dan. 1:1). We may not argue too 
strongljr for this difficulty from the silence of the historical books, but from Jer., ch. 25, 
it is plain that in 604 B.C. (the 4th year of Jehoiakim) the power of Babylonia had not 
yet been felt in Judah. Various conjectures have been offered as solutions of the 
difficulties, but none that is entirely satisfactory. All that can be said is, that the facts 
are not yet at hand for removing them. Troubled : For the reason, see v. 29. (2) 
Magicians . . . Chaldeans : The Babylonian religion was closely connected with 
the use of magic and astrology. The word Chaldeans is here used in the sense of 
astrologers. (5) The thing Is gone fipom me: Forgotten. But the reading in 
the R. V. margin, " the word is gone forth from me," may indicate that the king 
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purposely withheld his dream in order to test the genuineness of the pretensions put 
forth by the wise men. To reveal the dream was really not more difficult than to 
interpret it. In the one case, however, the king would know at once whether they told 
the truth, in the other not. (38) Thouvart the head of gold : Nebuchadnezzar 
represented the Babylonian empire, which reached its greatest strength and glory 
during his long reign. (39) After thee, etc. : The identification of the next three 
empires has occasioned endless disputes. Two general views may be stated :* (i) That 
of Ephraim Syrus, representing perhaps the oldest Jewish interpreters, who held that 
these four empires were the Babylonian, the Median, the Persian, and the Greek ; 
(2) that of the later Jews and early Christians who held them to be the Babylonian, the 
Medo-Persian, the Greek, and the Roman. The former view is generally held at the 
present time by scholars who date the book of Daniel several centuries after the exile ; 
the latter is held, with some conspicuous exceptions, by those who regard the book as 
having been written by Daniel himself during the exile.. (45) A (A. V., "the") 
stone • . • without hands : The Messianic kingdom, of divine origin, which 
destroys the supremacy of heathen empires. 

The Decree of Darius, etc. Dan^ ch. 6. (1) Darius: Called in 5:31 
" Darius the Mede." All efforts to identify this ruler have failed, as no trace of him is 
found in either Greek or Babylonian sources. Recent attempts to identify him with 
Gobryas, a general whom Cyrus made governor of Babylon, can hardly inspire confi- 
dence in view of the fact that Darius in this chapter acts as a sovereign whose absolute 
po^Ver is checked only by the immemorial law of the realm. (7) Liions : A reference, 
probably, to the Oriental custom of keeping lions and other wild beasts for the royal 
chase. (10) Three times a day : At 5 a.m., at noon, and at 3 p.m. As . . . 
aforetime : Not in the spirit of bravado, but in the conviction that a concealment of 
his devotions would, under the circumstances, have been an act of cowardice, and of 
disloyalty to his God. (16) Thy God, etc. : The expression of a dim hope, rather 
than a full assurance. 



Liesson 43. Prophecies of the Return. 

The New Covenant of Jehovah. Jer. 31 : 31-40. (31) A new cove- 
nant: That shall render the old obsolete. (32) In the day . . . Egypt: Refers 
to the whole period between the exodus and the entrance into Canaan. (33) I ^rill 
put my la"w in their inward parts : The old covenant was based on obedience 
to an external law written on tables of stone ; the new covenant is based on a vital and 
central union with God, so that the expression of God's will no longer becomes a foreign, 
"Thou shalt," which is easily broken, but a part of the inmost life, thought and will of 
his people, and is therefore indestructible. (34) Shall teach no more^ etc. : Be- 



cause the inward teaching of God's spirit will supersede human instruction {cf. Joel 
2 : 28 ; Is. 54 : 13 ; Jo. 6 : 45 ; i Jo. 2 : 20, 27). (36) These ordinances : The laws 
of the physical universe (^/Cv. 35). (40) Holy unto the LORD: In the Jerusa- 



lem of the restoration there would be no defiled or defiling places. The holy city 
would have nothing impure to cast out {cf. Rev. 21 : 2, 22). 

The Vision of the Dry Bones. Ezek., ch. 37. (1) Carried me out in 
the spirit: In this case probably a subjective vision or an ecstatic state, in which the 
prophet seemed to be removed from his customary environment {cf, Ebcpl. Note on 
Ezek. 3:12, 14, Les. 38). (2) Very dry: Bleached. (3) Thou knowest.: It 
seemed impossible, but the prophet will not question the divine omnipotence. (8)* No 
breath in them : Cf. Gen. 2:7. (12) 1 will open your graves : A literal res- 
urrection is not thought of. The deadly despair of the captives had led them to regard 
themselves as politically dead, and their abodes in Babylon as graves. These should 
be opened. Israel should " live again." (14) I will place you^ etc. : Shows that a 
restoration, not a resurrection, is here thought of. 

The Close OF THE Captivity Announced. Is. 40: 1-11. Remark 26.— 
This and the next selection belong to a portion of the book of Isaiah (chs. 40-66) 
which, whatever its date or authorship, is generally interpreted as referring, not to 
Isaiah's own time, but to the period of the Babylonian exile. For this reason they 
are here considered in connection with other prophecies referring to the same period. 
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. Appen4ix : Notes on Xesson 44, 

t^t^ *IJ,C^-':k / *• '' ^^ 1 'r . . t ■ 

(1) Comfort: The theme of this part of the book of Isaiah. Ye: The proph- 
ets. My people : Perhaps an implied contrast to " Not my people," in Hos. i : 9. ^^ 
Your God: QC Hos. 2:23. (2) Comfortably : Literally, " to the-heart " of Jeru- ^ \L 
salcm. Double for • • . sins: Ample punishment,^ Jer. 16:18. (3) Prepare ^T 
ye in the wilderness: Not, "crieth in the wilderness" as in the A. V. The com- / li ^ *? 
mon road from Babylon to Palestine led around the desert. " Is it the importunity of j » f" \^ 
faiih which insists on going the nearest way, in defiance of all obstacles." — Cheyne. C«j f^^ Z] 
(6-8) All flesh Is grass . . . stand for ever: The answer to the question. 9-- ^ ^ Jr>' 
" What shall I cry? " calls attention to the stability of God's promise concerning Israel, r ^ TT ^ 
compared with perishable humanity. /^ ,- ^ » 

Cyrus, the Chosen Deliverer of Israel. Is. 44:24— 45: 13. . (44: c^ < 5 

28) Cyras : At the time to which this prophecy refers, Cyrus had conquered Elam ^ ♦ 

and Media and was advancing resistlessly upon Babylon itself. My shepherd : C "*• ^ ? 

Who was appointed to gather the scattered sheep of the house of Israel to their own t ^ 

fold again. (45:1) To his anointed: Literally to his Messiah. This is the only K \^ 
instance in Scripture where this term is applied to a non-Israelitish king. (9) Woe, 

etc. : Addressed to the presumptuous Jews in the captivity who assumed that because ^ - 

Cyrus was not an Israelite, therefore he could not be the liberator of the chosen peo- C t i >• 

pie. (13) I have raised him up : That is, Cyrus, to accomplish the very work ^ > Pf fc 



(f 

that had been foretold in prophecy. { '^ Ai ^ 

Lesson 44. The First Return, and the Rebuilding of the Temple. ^^ V -^ ^ 

The Edict of gvRUS, etc. Ezra 1:1—2:2; 2:64-70. (1:1) In the ' r^^ 

first year of Cyrus : The capture of Babylon, 538 B.C., marked the beginning of ? *' jC 

Cyrus's sovereignty over the Jews. The year 536 B.C. marked the termination of their r -^'^l^ 

captivity. As it had been predicted by Jeremiah that the captivity should last seventy 
years (Jer. 25 : 11), efforts have been made by commentators to reckon the beginning C '^ 'j. 

from some other epoch than the destruction of Jerusalem in 586 B.C., but norte of these 5^ *► ^ 

are satisfactory and we are perhaps to understand Jeremiah's " seventy years "'as a ' ^ ^ ^ 
round number. King of Persia : Recently discovered monuments show that Cyrus \' " C 

was at this time king of Elam. In the Assyrian annals he is called also king of Persia, ^ ^ ^ 

and by this more familiar title is mentioned here. (2-4) Thus saith Cyrus, etc. : 
Inscriptions prove that Cyrus was not a monotheist, as has generally been supposed, 
but a polytheist. It is possible therefore thav the proclamation here given represents 
what was to a pious Jew the essential'historical meaning, rather than the literal word- 
ing, of the decree. (8) Sheshbazzar : The Babylonian name of the princely leader, 
whose Jewish name was Zerubbabel. (2 : 1) Now these are. the children • • • 
that returned (A. V.," came again"): The experiences of the Jews during the 
captivity, which developed their subsequent national exclusiveness, necessitated also the 






O 



keeping of genealogical registers to which every member in the community could ^ ^ 
appeal to prove the purity of his descent. A copy of this list is also given by Nehemiah > ^ 
(7. off.), and in the Greek apocryphal book i Esdras 5:7-45. (64, 65) Forty f 
and t^vo thousand, etc. : This sum total is the same in the three lists above men- 
tioned, but the addition of the items in Ezra gives only 29,818, in Nehemiah 31,089, in — ^ 
Esdras 30,1413. The differences may be due to errors of copyists. It has been sug- 
gested that the extra 12,000 people represented the captive descendants of the northern ^ 
tribes {cf. Ezra 6: 17). At the fall of Assyria these doubtless became a part of the O 
Babylonian empire. 

The Resumption of Sacrifices, etc. Ezra 3:1 — 4:5, 24. (3:4) The ^^»-- y 

feast of tabernacles : C/. Lev. 23 : 34-36. (12) The old (A. V., " who were ^ ^ 

ancient ") men : Only about fifty years had elapsed since the destruction of the tem- ' 

pie (see above on i : i). (4:1) The adversaries : Samaritans, at first apparently , ^ 

friendly, but made hostile by the refusal of the Jews to accept their cooperation. (5) ^ f 

Darius king of Persia : Darius I (Hystaspis) who reigned 521-485 B.C. {cf. Rem. ,Q ' ^ 

25, Les. 57). Remark 27. — Vs. 6-23 are generally regarded as referring to the ^Xl, /» 

oppositions presented by the enemies of the Jews to the rebuilding of the fortification ^ v * 

of Jerusalem in the reitrns of Ahasuerus TXerxes I. ii8c-ii6i: B.C^. and Artaxerxes I 4" 1 

xUii I" '^' 



of Jerusalem in the reigns of Ahasuerus (Xerxes I, 485-465 B.a), and Artaxerxes I 
(Longimanus, 465-424 B.C.), and not to the rebuilding of the temple referred to in 
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fi, 1-5, which occurred during the reigns of Cyrus (537-530 B.C.)i and Cambyses 

529-5228.0.). It may have been inserted by a later editor. 
Work on the Temple Resumed, etc. Ezra, chs. 5, 6. (5:1) Haggal 
the prophet: The duration of his ministry was very brief, less than four months {c/. 
Hag. 1:1; 2 : 10) , and his message related wholly to the rebuilding of the temple. 
Zechariah : The grandson of Iddo (^Zech. 1:1); his prophetic work began about 
a month before that of Haggai closed ; his last dated message (7 : i) came two years 
and one month later. Their personal influence seems to have encouraged the build- 
ers until the great task was completed {c/, Ezra 6 : 14). (3) Tattenal : The Persian 
governor, or satrap, whose authority covered Syria and Palestine. Shethar-b ozena! : 
Perhaps the governor's secretary. Who gave you a decree (A. V., " hath com- 
manded you"), etc.: The attempt to resume work on the temple was illegal, since 
the decree which prohibited the rebuilding had not been revoked. (5) Did not 
make them (A. V., "could not cause them to") cease: Though they possessed 
authority to do so. (6 : 2) Achmetha : See B. D. (3) Threescore cubits, etc. : 
C/. I Ki. 6:2, (21) The children of Israel : Numerous expressions indicate 
that the restored population included a multitude of pious Israelites — descendants 
froqi the tribes of the northern kingdom — whose love for their ancestral faith led them 
to cast in their lot with the Jews, who were ot the southern kingdom. (22) Kin^ of 
Assyria: Doubtless Darius I, who had inherited what was formerly called Assyria. 



licsson 45. Esther and Mordecai. 

Remark 28. — The book of Esther is unique among the books of the Bible in 
that it contains no reference to God or mention of his name. Neither does it refer to 
lerusalem, or to anything religious, except fasting. The writer, who is strongly imbued 
with the national pride and exclusiveness which characterized the later Judaism, glories 
in the exaltation and power of Esther and Mordecai, and in the help rendered by them 
to the Jews scattered throughout the Persian empire, but does not intimate that this 
power was ever used to ameliorate the hardships of the struggling Jews in Palestine. 
The chief, if not the only, religious interest of the book lies in its illustrations of divine 
providence. With its substantial basis in fact, the details must be interpreted in the 
light of the known history of the time. C/. Note on 5 : 3, below, 

Esther's Intercession, etc. Esther, chs. 4, 5. (4:13) Think not . . . 
that thou shalt escape : Mordecai imagined that Esther's apparent reluctance to 
intercede arose from a hope that her exalted position would exempt her from the 
operation of the decree. (16) Fast ye, etc.: Fasting among the Jews was a 
religious discipline which presupposed prayer, though reference to that, as well as to 
the divine name, seems to be studiously avoided in the narrative. (5 : 1) The king's 
house : Excavations at Susa, or Shushan, have uncovered large portions of the 
royal palace, which seems to correspond closely with the allusions to it in this book, 
(o) Queen Esther : The wife of Xerxes I was Amestris, whom it is impossible to 
identity with Esther, about whom, as well as Vashti, history is silent. Inasmuch as the 
Persian kings selected their wives, not from the harem, but from their immediate 
relations, or from the seven noblest families in Persia, " it seems naturdl to conclude 
that Esther, a captive and one of the harem, was not of the highest rank of wives, but 
that a special honor, with the name of queen, may have been given to her, as to Vashti 
before her, as the favorite concubine or inferior wife, whose offspring, however, if she 
had any, would not have succeeded to the Persian throne." — Hervey. (8) Let the 
king and Haman come : Esther did not dare at once to prefer her request, or 
thought the moment unpropitious. In the meantime the events of the following night 
occurred, and prepared the way for her. 

Esther's Second Banquet, etc. Esther, ch. 7. (7) The palace garden : 

The garden which occupied the central court of the harem. (8) Then said the 
king, etc. : The king in his fury mistook Haman's suppliant posture for an intended 
insult to the queen. (9) Then said Harbonah (A. V., " and Harbonah . . . 
said "), etc. : Haman's arrogance had gained him many enemies who were ready to 
hasten his overthrow. GallOTirs : Hebrew, tree. Hang him : More likely, impale 
him on it. 
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• 

MoRDECAi's Promotion, etc. Ksther, chs. 8, 10. (8:2) Ring: Signet 
ring, the emblem of authority {cf, v. 8). Set Mordecal over the house of 
Haman : Entrusted him with Haman's vast wealth. (8) As It liketh you : The 

neutralizing of the previous decree was left wholly to the discretion of Esther and 
Mordecal. The character of Xerxes I, as described by Herodotus, corresponds to the 
proud, capricious, voluptuous and changeable character attributed to him in the book 
of Esther. May no man reverse : A Persian decree presupposed royal infallibility, 

(and hence, when it was discovered that a palpable error or wrong had been committed, 
there was no way of arresting it except by issuing another edict commanding, it 
possible, the opposite to be done. 
The Deliverance of the Jews, Efrc. Bsther, ch. 9. (1) In the twelfth 
month: Almost a year had elapsed since the decree was issued. (5) Did 'what 
they w^ould, etc.: It is difficult to vindicate the conduct of Elsther, Mordecai, and 
the Jews, as narrated in this chapter, from the charge of cruelty and revengefulness 
except by imagining conditions which seem to be excluded by the narrative itself. 
(26) Purim : The plural of Pur, lot. 



Lesson 46. The Second Return, and the Rebuilding of the Wall. 

The Commission of Ezra the Scribe. Ezra 7 : 1-26. (1) After these 

things : Between the close of the preceding chapter and the beginning of this lies an 
interval of more than fifty years (see Note 120). This break in the narrative has led 
the majority of interpreters to divide the book of Ezra into two parts, the first of which 
(ch. 1-6) for the most part treats of the return under Zerubbabel and the rebuilding of 
the temple ; and the second (ch. 7-10) of the return under Ezra ; the writer of the 
first part was certainly not an eyewitness of the events he describes. The second is 
largely from the memoirs of Ezra himself. The son of Seraiah^ etc.: That the 
sixteen generations here mentioned is an incomplete list is proved by the fact that 
between Aaron and Ezra about 1,000 years must have elapsed, and by the fact that at 
least one gap, that in v. 3, may be filled from i Chron. 6 : 7-10, which gives six genera- 
tions between Azariah and Meraioth. (6) Scribe : Originally a copyist of the law. 
When the law rose into the prominence accorded to it after the exile, and the demand 
for copies greatly increased, the transcription of it became a profession to which grad- 
ually other functions were added, such as interpreting, teaching, and judging. 

The Second Return, under Ezra. Ezra 7 : 27, 28 ; 8 : 15-36. (8 : 15) 
Ahava: See B. D. None of . . . Jjevi: Only a few of these had returned {cf, 
Ezra 2 : 40). (17) The Nethinim : A class of temple servants given to the Levites 
to perform the laborious and menial duties connected with the temple service. (27) 
Darics (A. V., " drams ") : The only coin mentioned in the Old Testament, as the 
shekel was probably a weight. The value of a gold daric was about ^{{5.25. (32) 
We came to Jerusalem : Having been four months on the way {cf. 7:9), the dis- 
tance around the northern end of the Arabian desert being abouf 900 miles. 

THE Coming of Nehemiah to Jerusalem. Neh., ch.2. (1) Nisan: 
Corresponding nearly to our April. Artaxerxes : The same king under whom Ezra 
returned (Ezra 7: i). (2) Sore afraid : Because the court etiquette made sadness 
in the king's presence severely punishable. Yet the king's evident interest reassured 
Nehemiah. The semi-divine dignity pertaining to the royal person compelled the 
king to live in such seclusion that often a great friendship sprang up between him and 
the few, who, like his cupbearer, came into close daily contact with him. This seems 
to have been Nehemiah's good fortune. (4) So I prayed : A momentary mental 
prayer. (5) That thou 'wouldest send me : A daring request, since it implied 
that other interests could possibly supersede in his mind the exalted privilege of per- 
sonal service to the king, and also that he must be given authority above that of the 
governors surrounding Judea. (8) Forest : Literally, paradise ; an enclosed park 
for the protection of wild animals bred for the royal chase. (10) Sanballat : Pos- 
sibly governor of the territory around Samaria. Tobiah: The governor of the 
A mmonitish territory of the Persian king. (19) Geshem the AraSian : Probably 
governor of territory to the south of the Jewish community. Sanballat, Tobiah 
and Geshem are probably to be included in the " governors beyond the river " (Neb* 
2:9,^/4:7; 6:1). 
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The Completion of the Wall, etc. Neh., ch. 6. (2) To do m© mis- 
chief: By kidnapping or by slaying him. (5) An open letter : So that its con- 
tents might become known to Nehemiah's followers, and terrify them with the 
thought of complicity in Nehemiah's alleged treasonable intentions. (16) Were 
much cast down': Because the Jews were no longer defenseless, and a prey to 
their enemies. (17) The nobles of Judah : TTiis disloyalty towards Nehemiah 
shows that the work was carried through not without internal opposition as well as 
external hostility. 

Liesson 47 • The Laiv of Grod. 

The Reading of the Law, etc. Neh. 7:73^ — 8:18. (7:73^) The 
seventh month: Corresponding nearly to October. (8:1) The broad place 

(A. v., " street"), etc. : The open valley between the temple mount, and the Mount of 
Olives. The book of the la-w of Mo^es: The Pentateuch in essentially its 

E resent form. (5) Opened : Unrolled the roll on which the law was written. (8) 
distinctly : R. V. margin, " with an interpretation." The provisions of the law 
seem to have been unfamiliar to the Jews of this age {cf. Note 122). (9) Tlr- 
shatha : The Perisan title given to Zerubbabel (Ezra 2 : 63) and to Nehemiah as 
governors of Judea. 

Nehemiah's Enforcement OF THE Law, ETC. Neh. 13:4-31. (4) Elia- 
shlb : Designated in 3 : i as the high priest. Allied unto Toblah : Probably by 
marriage. (6) But In all this time, etc. : These abuses had sprung up during 
Nehemiah's absence from Jerusalem. There were many, doubtless, who did not sym- 
pathize with his stringent enforcement of the law but did not dare to oppose him in his 
Presence. His return to Persia was seized as an opportunity to undo his work. (10) 
'he portions of the Levltes had not been given them : The flagrant impro- 
prieties committed by the high priest and his followers led the way to the other mis- 
deeds on the part of the people ; " the land owners, moreover, left off paying tithes ' 
and imposts for the support of the priesthood, and thus the innocent Levites lost their 
income. . . . The contributions for the sacrificial services ceased, and to prevent the 
altar from being entirely neglected, the priests in charge offered up diseased, lame, 
blind or unsightly animals. . . . When this class [those who neglected the sanctuary] 
grew prosperous, the truly pious people, who were struggling with poverty, became 
utterly confused in their ideas of right and wrong, and exclaimed, ' It is vain to serve 
God : and what profit is it that we have kept his charge? ' Everyone that doeth evil is 
good in the sight of the Lord and He delighteth in them.' " — Graetz, Cf, Mai. i : 7- 
14 ; 2 : 17 ; 3 : 14, etc. (23) Had married Tvomen of Ashdod, or Ammon, 
and of Moab : Marriages with these and other foreign nations had been practices 
since the time of Moses, who himself had married a Midianitess (Ex. 2: 16, 21), and 
an Ethiopian or Cushite (Num. 12 : i) . Cf, Ruth 1:4; 2 Sam. 3 : 2, 3 ; i Ki. 3 : i ; 14 : 
21, etc. Ezra and Nehemiah set themselves to abolish a usage extending over a 
thousand years. 

Great Prosperity Promised to the Righteous. Mai. 8:7—4:6. 

Remark 29.— Whether Malachi was a personal name, or a pseudonym which the 
compiler of the twelve Minor Prophets applied to the author of this book, is not certain. 
Many scholars incline to the latter opinion. The word means " my messenger," and is 
so translated in the margin of the R. V. The present lessons follow the English ver- 
sions in the assumption that it was a proper name. Of the writer's personality absolutely 
nothing is known. (3 : 10) Open you the windows of heaven : Cf. Deut. 28 ; 
12. A blessing : The primary reference here is to those material blessings which, 
in the law, are constafitlyassociated with obedience. See the blessings and curses in 
Deut., ch. 28. (4 : 4) Kemember ye the la-w of Moses : While Malachi, bv 
emphasizing the ceremonial law, helped to develop that later legalistic Judaism' which 
smothered the spiritual religion of the older prophets, yet as clearly as any who pre- 
ceded him he announced a glorious future, and the Messiah whose coming was to be 
the end of the law. (4 : 5) I "will send you Bljjah : Not literally, but one who 
would come in his spirit and power {cf, Lu. i : 17). The people were imi>atient at th? 
delayed judgment of the LORD. Malachi announced the Lord's messenger and the 
day of his judgment as about to appear. (4:6) A curse : Compare this ominous 
close of the Old Testament with the benediction that closes the New. 
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BIBL.B DICTIONARY OF THE LESSONS. 

Remark. — This \&for the most pari a Geographical Dictionary of the places mentioned in 
the Lessons, but includes a few other topics of special importance. Modem geographical names 
are printed in italics. 



A-ba^rim. — A range of mountains or 
highlands east of the Jordan, opposite Jericho. 
They included Nebo and Pisgan. 

A^bel-beth-ma^aoh-aE {meadow of 
the house of Maachah). — A town of con- 
siderable importance in the north of Palestine. 
Its exact location is disputed. 

A'bel-che-ra^min. — So called in the 
R. v., but translated " plain of the vineyards " 
in the A. V. A place cast of the Jordan, ac- 
cording to Eusebius six miles beyond Rabbah 
(Jud. ii: 33). 

A^bel-me-ho^lah {meadow of the 
dance).— 'A. place probaoly in the Jordan 
valley; according to Eusebius and Jerome ten 
miles south of Beth-shean (Jud. 7: aa). 

Ach^ine-tha. — The word beachmethaf 
in Ezra 6 : a is rendered " in a coffer " by some 
interpreters, but the majority regard it as the 
name of a city. ^ If so, it must be a variant of 
the ancient native name Hagmatana, known 
in later writers as Ecbatana. In ancient 
Media two cities bore this 'name, one the capi- 
tal of northern Media, the other the chief city 
of Media Magna. The former, probably the 
place referred to in Ezra, was a strongly forti- 
fied hill, crowned with palaces and temples. 
The modern site is known as Takht-i^Sulie- 
man. > 

A^ha-va. — The rendezvous of the Baby- 
lonian Jews who accompanied Ezra to Jerusa- 
lem. In Ezra 8: 15 the expression *'to the 
river that runneth to Ahava" seems to indi- 
cate that it was a well-known place that bore 
the name; but in the azst and 3zst verses 
the expression ** we departed from the river of 
Ahava* suggests a river by that name. The 
place has been located by different scholars in 
the vicinity of Babylon, somewhat to the south 
of Babylon, and at Hit on the Euphrates due 
east from Damascus; but it cannot be identi- 
fied with certainty. 

A'l (a heap of stones, a ruin). — A royal 
city of Canaan located** on the east side of 
Beth-el ; the exact situation is not known. 

Al'Ja-Ion {Place of stags or gazelles) . — 
One of the Levitical cities belonging to the 
family of Kohath (Josh. 21:24), located in 
the territory of the tribe of Dan (Josh. 19: 
43) . A valley running into the plain of Sharon 
received its name from the town, and was 
made famous by Joshua's command to the sun 
and moon to stand still (Josh, xo: xa). 

AMoth (A. V.). — See '* Bealoth." 

Al^tar. — A structure built of earth, stone, 
•r metal, usually in some sacred place and for 
sacrificial purposes. Altars were common in 
all ancient reli^ons. The fir^t mentioned in 
the Scriptures is that erected by Noah after 
the departure from the ark ((5cn. 8: 20). 

Am^a-Iek-ltes. — A primitive nomadic 



tribe, "the first of the nations" (Num. 24: 20), 
occupying the Sinaitic peninsula when the 
Israelites migrated from Egypt to Canaan. 
In consequence of their unprovoked attack on 
Israel, they were solemnly devoted to extezmi- 
nation (Ex. X7: 8-z6). 

Am'mah, Hill of. — Nothing is known 
of its location beyond what is said in a Sam. 
a: 34. 

Am^o-rlteg {dwellers on the summit, 
mountaineers). — So called in distinction from 
the Canaanites who dwelt in the -lowlands 
(Gren. X4: 7, X3). The Amorites were the 
most powerful of'^the tribes who inhabited Pal- 
estine at the time of the conquest, comprising 
five kingdoms west of the Jordan (Josh, zo: 5), 
and two east of it (Deut. 4: 46, 47). They 
were almost exterminated by the Israelites 
and their territory divided among the tribes of 
Judah, Manasseh, Reuben, and Gad. 

An^a-klm. — A race of reputed giants 
who lived in the neighborhood of I^bron 
(Num. X3: 22, 23), but were destroyed at the 
conquest of the land, with the exception of a 
few remnants left among the Philistines (Josh, 
xz: 21,22). See ** Giants." 

A^nath-oth. — A city of Benjamin, prob- 
ably the modern AnAia, located two and a 
half miles N. N. E. from Jerusalem. It was 
a priestly city and the home of Jeremiah. 

A^phek {stronghold). — yhe name was 
given to six or more places in Palestine. The 
place so called at which occurred the battle 
with the Philistines when the ark was captured 
was evidently not far from Mizpah (x Sam. 7: 
xz), but the exact spot has not been identified. 



Another Aphek (x Sam. 29:x)jvas situated 
nd the plain of ' 
\nfruitfti 
applied to the deep vaUey of the Jordan and 



near Shunem and the plain of Jezreel. 
A-ra^bah {dry^ unfruitful %). — A term 
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Dead Sea. It extends from the slopes o^ 
Hermon to the gulf of Akabah. 

A-ra^bl-a.— Designated in the Old Tes- 
tament also as '*the east country," whose 
inhabitants were called ** the children of the 
east." The latter term seems to have been 
originally applied to the desert tribes east of 
the Jordan, and gradually extended to those 
in the great peninsula south of Palestine, 
which accordingly became known as ** the east 
country " also, or Arabia. 

A 'ram. — See ** Syria." 

Ar'a-rat. — A name ori^nally applied to 
a mountainous district lying between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea (Is. 37:38; 
Jer. 51:27). In recent times the name is 
commonly restricted to the highest peak in this 
region which tradition connects with the land- 
ing of Noah's ark. It is a volcanic cone rising 
to the height of X7,xx2 feet. 

Ar'g^ob {strong). — A. tract of country in 
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fiashan cast of the Jordan. Known in New 
Testament times as Trachonitis, and at present 
as El Lejah. 

Ark. — The word so translated in the story 
of the deluge meant originally "a chest.". 
Estimating the cubit at i8 inches, the vessel 
which Noah was directed to build was about 
450 feet long, 75 feet wide, and 45 feet high, 
intended simply to float during the continu- 
ance of the flood. The two points aimed at 
in the construction were capacity to carry 
its living freight, and steadiness on the water. 

Ark of the Covenant. — A sacred chest, 
about four feet long and two feet four inches 
broad and deep, made of acacia wood overlaid 
with gold within and without. On the lid 
were the golden cherubim whose outstretched 
wings covered the mercy seat between them. 
So called because it contained the -tables of 
stone on which were written the ten laws 
which constituted the basis of Jehovah's cove- 
nant with Israel. 

Ar^non {the rush).— A torrent flowing 
into the eastern portion of the Dead Sea. It 
formed the northern boundary of the Moabite 
territory. 

A-ro'er (ruins). — A city in the territory 
of the tribe of Reuben situated on the Arnon. 

Ar^pad. — A locality in Syria associated 
with Hameth, perhaps the modern Tel Erf ad ^ 
about 13 miles north of Aleppo. 

A-ru^both {windoius). — One of the 
twelve districts jnto which Solomon's kingdom 
was divided; it included Socoh, or Sochoh, and 
the rich plain westward along the Mediterra- 
nean coast 

Ash^dod (perhaps stronghold). — One of 
the five capital cities of the Philistines, situ- 
ated about three miles from the Mediterranean, 
halfway between Joppa and Gaza (Josh. 15: 

47)- 

• Ash'ke-lon. — One of the five capital 
cities of the Philistines, situated on the shore 
of the Mediterranean, nine or ten miles south- 
west from Ashdod (Josh. 13: 3; i Sam. 6: 17). 

Ash^ta-roth. — A city in the kingdom of 
Og in Bashan, east of the Jordan (Deut. 1:4). 
It has commonly been identified with Ashte- 
roth-karnaim (Gen. 14: 5), /. e.y Ashterotk of 
the two hornSy so called, perhaps, because 
devoted to the worship of the moon-goddess; 
but the most recent researches seem to indi- 
cate that the latter was a distinct place whose 
location is unknown. 

As-syr^i-a. — Originally a colony from 
Babylonia and one of the earliest of the pow- 
erful empires that flourished in southwestern 
Asia. lis capital, Nineveh, situated on the 
Tigri^ River, is said to have been founded by 
Nimrod, a great grandson of Noah (Gen. 10: 
11). Its territory occupied the upper part of 
the Tigris valley. _ Approximately it was 
bounded by Babylonia on the south. Media on 
the east, the mountains of Armenia on the 
north, and the Euphrates on the west. It may 
be described as an extension in a northwesterly 
direction of the great alluvial plain of Baby- 
lonia, and as measuring 300-400 miles in length 
with an average width of 200 miles. Toward 
the north the country was well watered either 



by nature or by irrigation, and capable of 
extensive cultivation. The Assjrrians were 
extensive builders, and the remains of their 
magnificent palaces and temples are still a 
source of wonder and admiration. Their lan- 
guage was closely related to the Hebrew. 
The recovery and decipherment during the 
present century of innumerable Assyrian in- 
scriptions on tablets of clay and stone have 
enabled us to acquire almost as great a knowl- 
edge of their history and literature as of those 
of Greece and Rome. For an outline of the 
history, see Remark 22, Expl. Notes in App. 

Ay'va (A. V., '* Ava"). — A city or dis- 
trict in the Assyrian empire from which people 
were transferred to Samaria (a Ki. 17: 24). 
Its location is unknown. 

A-ze'kah. — One of the towns of Judah 
located in the rich agricultural plain along the 
western coast, and perhaps about eight miles 
north of Socoh. 

Ba^al-atli. — A town belonging to the 
tribe of Dan and located in the plain of Sharon. 
Exact situation not known. ^ 

Ba^al-e of Judah (2 Sam. 6: 2). — Is 
probably another name for Kiriath-jearim 
(w. s.). 

Ba^al-her^mon. — Probably a Phoenician 
name for Mount Hermon. 

Ba^al-pe-ra^zim ( Baal of breaches) . — 
So called by David, probably because of the 
great destruction of images of Baal which 
took place after the defeat o f the Philistines 
(2 Sam. 5 : 20) , near the valley of Rephaim, 
but the location is unknown. 

Ba^al-ze ^phon. — A locality near the Red 
Sea, at the point crossed by the Israelites 
(Ex. 14: 2,9). Location not yet identified. 

Barbel {confusion^ in Gen. 11:9, but more 
properly gate of God). — Originally perhaps 
the seat of a temple, but later of a city which 
became the capital of Babylonia. 

Bab 'y-lon. — This term is used in the 
Old Testament- as a designation both for the 
capital city situated on the lower Euphrates, 
and for the surrounding country to which the 
city gave its name. The city, also known as 
Babel, was probably in a remote antiquity the 
site of the renowned temple-tower mentioned 
in Gen. 11:4. It appears prominently in his- 
tory about 2200 B.C., from which time it no 
doubt continued to grow in size and splendor 
until the time of Nebuchadnezzar (604-562 
B.C.), when it reached the summit of its glory. 
According to Herodotus, who visited it shortly 
after that time, it had a circumference of over 
55 miles, was fortified by massive double 
walls 337 feet high, and, besides its temples and 
palaces, was hlTed with houses three or four 
stories high. After its capture by Alexander 
the Great it rapidly fell into ruins and became 
a desert. 

Babylonia, the empire, was bounded on the 
north by Assyria, on the east by Elam, on the 
south by Arabia and the Persian gulf, and on 
the west by Arabia. Like the greater part of 
Assyria, the country was an elongated plain 
of alluvial soil^ lying between the lower 
courses of the Tigris and the Euphrates. Its 
chief city, next to Babylon, was Borzippa. 
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The country was in former times well watered 
and extremely productive. The inhabitants 
were brave, but preferred commerce and the 
arts of peace to war. They had a rich litera- 
ture of which extensive portions have' been 
recovered and deciphered. For a summary of 
the history, see Remark 25, Lesson 37, Expl. 
Notes in App. 

Ba'laam.' A man endowed with extraor- 
dinary intellectual penetration, with a poetic 
genius, and gifted with prophecy; he was 
i^hly esteemed among his own people, the 
Midianites. Against the clearest divine li^ht 
he was willing to sell himself and his high gifts 
for gold. Though forbidden by the Lord to 
curse Israel, he suggested a plan whereby they 
were seduced to sin. He was slain when the 
Midianites were defeated by the Israelites 
(Num. 31 : 8). His home was at Pethor north- 
east of Aleppo, 

Ba^motn Ukigh places).— One of the 
encampments of the Israelites in the country 
of the Amorites (Num. si: 19, ao). 

Ba^Bhan. — An extensive district east of 
the upper Jordan, containing many large cities, 
a large number of which were strongly forti- 
fied. It was allotted to the tribe of Manasseh. 

Bath. — A measure of capacity containing 
about eight gallons. 

Be-a'loth (feminine plural of Baal, ladies 
or Mistresses) . — This form occurs in the 
A. V. only in Josh. 15: 24 as the name of a 
place in Southern Judea. The form Aloth in 
the A. V. of I Ki. 4 : 16 is given in the R. V. 
as Bealoth, but the place so called is located in 
the tribe of Asher. 

Be'er {well). — One of the halting-places 
of the Israelites, beyond the river Amon 
(Num. 21: 16). Situation unknown. 

Be^er-she^ba (well of swearing, or of 
seven). — A locality at the extreme southern 
boundary of Canaan, one of the places assigned 
to Simeon (Josh, xg : 2) . Tradition attributed 
the well to Abraham (Gen. 21 : ^o). 

Be-ro^ihal {wells). — A city in northern 
Palestine mentioned in connection with Ha- 
math and Damascus (2 Sam. 8:8). 

Be^tah {confidence). — A town belonging 
to the king of Zobah; location unknown. 

Beth-a'ven {house of vanity). — A place 
between Beth-eLand Michmash, and on the 
boundarv between Benjamin and Ephraim. It 
was pernaps the site of some idol sanctuary, 
and hence called the ''house of vanity" in 
contrast with the adjoining Beth-el, which was 
the " house of God." By some critics Beth- 
aven is regarded as a name given to Beth-el 
itself on account of the calf- worship (Amos 5: 
5; Hosea 4: 15). 

Beth-ba'rah {house of Passage or of the 
ford) . — Mentioned only in Jud. 7 : 24, located 
apparently south of Betfi-shean. 

Beth 'el {house of God). — A consecrated 
place in the territory of Benjamin, the modem 
Beitin, situated upon the great watershed, 
about twelve miles north of Jerusalem. The 
name was later transferred to a city close by 
originally called Luz (Gen. 28: 19). 

Beth-hacch-er'lm (house of the vine- 
yard). — A town located probably between 



Tekoa and Jerusalem, and perhaps near 
Bethlehem. 

Beth-ho'ron {house of holes, or cai}- 
erns). — A Levitical city in the territory of 
Ephraim, consisting apparently of an ** upper " 
and a " nether " village (Josh. 16: 3, O. The 
"upper" Beth-horon was situated about ten 
mijes northwest of Jerusalem, and the " nether " 
a little less than two miles further in the same 
direction. 

Beth'le-hem {house of iread).— An 
ancient town originally called Ephrath, but 
later Beth-lehem-judah.(Ruth x: x), probably 
to distinguish it f rdm a place by the san>e name 
in the tribe of Zebulun. It was situated about 
six miles southwest of Jerusalem. 

Beth-ghe'an, or Beth'shan {house cj 
rest) . — A town located 4 miles west of the 
Jordan and 12 south of the Sea of Chinner- 
eth in the tribe of Issachar, but belonging 
to the tribe of Manasseh. The town seems to 
have given its name to one of the twelve dis- 
tricts of Solomon's kingdom (x Ki. 4: 12). 

Beth-8he'iue8H {house of the sun). — 
Several places in Palestine bore this name. 
That referred to in x Ki. 4:9 was located in the 
tribe of Judah, and is now known as 'AtM 
Shents. 

Beth-8hit'tah {house of the acacidi. — 
In the lower Jordan valley not far from Jericho. 
Not yet identified. 

Be'zek. — Some place about a day's march 
from Jabesh-gilead (i Sam. xi:8), but the 
exact place is not known. 

Birthrig^ht. — The special honor, author- 
ity, and inheritance accruine to the eldest son. 
llie Mosaic law gave him a double portion ** 
of the paternal property. 

Blth'ron {the broken place). — A rugged 
district lying somewhere between the Jordan 
on the east and Mahanaim, and named only hi ' 
a Sam. 2 : 29. 

Boz'kath. — A city in the low country of 
Judah. Location not yet identified. 

Ca'bul. — The modern Kabul, a village 
located about nine miles southeast from Acco, 
on the border of the territory of Asher. The 
name may have been seized upon by king 
Hiram to designate the whole aistrict which 
seemed to him so p«or (x Ki. 9: X3). 

Cal'neh, or Cal'no. — Mentioned in Gen. 
xo: xo as situated in the ** land of Shinar,"that 
is, the lower Mesopotamian valley, but its loca- 
tion has not been discovered. 

Ca'naan {low, humble). — {\) Theyoung- 
est son of Ham (Gen. 10:6), ancestor of the 
Phoenicians and other Canaanitish tribes that 
inhabited the land at the time of the conquest 
(Gen. 10: xs-x8). 

(a) The Land of. This designated com- 
monly the whole of Western Palestine but 
more precisely the low lands along the Phoeni- 
cian coast and in the Jordan valley. (See 

Car'che-mish {fortress qfChemosh).— 
The ancient capital of the Hittites, called 



at the ruins of Jerablus, or Hierapolis, ob 
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the western bank of the Euphrates, a little 
south of its intersection with the 37th parallel 
of north latitude. 

Caramel, Mount. — A majestic ridge of 
hills in central Palestine, about 12 miles long, 
x,74a feet above the sea at its highest point, 
running in a general northwesterly direction, 
and terminating in a bold promontory whose 
base is almost washed by the waves of the 
Mediterranean. 

Ca-si^phtrA* — A place in Babylonia set- 
tled by the Nethinim, or temple servants 
(Ezra 8: 17). Its location is unknown. 

Chal-de'a. — A designation for the great 
alluvial plain bordering upon the southern 
pprtion of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
Though frequently used as coextensive with 
Babylonia, it more exactly designated the mid- 
dle part of it, that south and east of Babylon. 
On the term Chaldeans see Expl. Note on 
Hab. 1 : 6, Lesson 36, in App, 

Che 'bar. — A river or canal in Babylonia, 
near which the first exiles sent from Judea by 
Nebuchadnezzar lived, l^e name has not vet 
been found in any of the Assyrian or Baby- 
Ionian lists of rivers and canals, and hence 
its location remains unknown. 

Che'ritli. — A brook or torrent probably 
on the east side of the Jordan, but it has not 
been identified. 

Chlm/ham, the habitation of (A. V.) . 
— See " Geruth Chimham." 

Circnmcision. — A rite practiced by the 
Egyptians and many Semitic nations as well as 
by the Israelites. Originally , it may have 
been adopted for sanitary purposes, but later 
became a religious observance. 

Cu'bit. — A variable measure of length. 
Originally it seems to have denoted the distance 
from the elbow to the tips of the fingers, or 
about z8 inches; later it denoted a measure a 
hand-breadth longer, or about 21 inches. 

Cu^thah, or Cuth. — The modern Tel 
Ibrahim f situated a_ little eastward from 
Babylon. It was an important city, whence 
colonists were removed by Shalmaneser IV 
into Samaria. 

Da-mas'cag. — One of the most ancient 
cities in the world. It was the capital of a 

E»rtion of Aram and the leading city of the 
ter and^ lareer district of Syria, w. s. It is 
situated in the midst of a fertile and well- 
watered plain, surrounded by gardens. Its 
charming situation combined with its delightful 
climate make it worthy of its familiar title, 
" The Pearl of the Orient." The distance from 
Jerusalem is 133 miles. 

Dan. — A city well known as the northern 
extremity of Palestine. It was situated about 
15 miles north of the Waters of Merom, and 
was originally known as Laish or Leshem. 
From ancient times it seems to have been a 
sacred place, and hence, probably, was made 
the seat of one of Jeroboam's sanctuaries for 
the golden calves. 

Da'vid» City of. — Not the entire city of 
Jerusalem, but only that portion of it which 
was also known as Mt. Zion. See ** Zion." 
This was made the royal quarter of the capital. 

J>e'bir» — Three places in Palestine were so 



known : (1 ) A town west of Hebron in the hill 
country (Josh. 15: 49), identified with Kiriath- 
sepher (Josh. 15:15); (2) a place near the 
valley of Achor in northern Judah (Josh. 
^5*7)! (3) ^ place not far from Mahanaim in 
the tribe of Gad was described as ** the border 
of Debir " (Josh. 13: 26). 

Di^bon. — A city of the Moabites, the 
modern Dhiban. (See App,^% 14.) 

Dor, Hei|;hts of (« habitation). — A 
royal city of the Canaanites belonging to the 
tribe of Manasseh, and located in the northern 
part of the plain of Sharon: now Tanturah. 

Do^than. — A city first mentioned in con- 
nection with Joseph (Gen. 37: 17), and after- 
wards as the abode of Elisha (2 Ki. 6: 13). 
It was situated twelve miles north of Samaria. 
The, mound which' covers it still bears' the 
ancient name. 

E^bal {thick f strong). — A mountain, 
2,700 feet high, in central Palestine, near She- 
chem. 

E'ben-e'zer {stone 0/ help). — A memo- 
rial pillar erected by Samuel to commemorate 
Israel's victory over the Philistines. It was 
situdfted between Mizpah and Shen (w. s.), 
but as neither of them has been certainly 
identified, the same holds true of Eben-ezer, 

B^den {delight) — (i) A region in which 
Hebrew tradition placed the creation of man. 
No region at all corresponding to the descrip- 
tion in Gen. 2: ia-14 has ever been discovered. 
(2) A place mentioned with others as con- 
quered by the Assyrians (2 Ki. 19: 12). It 
is identified by modern criticism with Bit- 
'Adini on the banks of the Euphrates. See 
" Telassar." 

E^dom {red). — The territory lying south- 
east from the Dead Sea, and inhabited by the 
descendants of Esau, who was also called 
Edom (Gen. 25: 30). 

Ed're-i {strong). — Capital of Bashan, 
where Og and his people wer« annihilated by 
the Israelites (Num. 21 : 33-35). 

'E'gypt. — A narrow strip of extraordina- 
rily fertile land stretching along the banks of 
the Nile, where flourished one of the oldest 
and most remarkable civilizations of the world, 
and an emi)ire whose history covers probably 
fifty centuries B.C. From the time of Abra- 
ham to the close of the Old Testament his- 
tory, and long afterwards, the fortunes of the 
chosen people were repeatedly and powerfully 
influenced either by direct contact with Egypt, 
or by political considerations connected with it. 

Ek'ron. — The most northerly of the five 
capital cities of the Philistines. Akir^ the 
modern town, contains about fifty mud houses. 

E^lah {tertbinth) Valley of. — A beau- 
tiful valley in the lowland of Judah running 
northwest from near Hebron past Socoh. 

E 'lath, or E 'loth. — A town situated near 
Ezion-eeber at the head of the Arabian Gulf, or 
Gulf ofAkabah. It is mentioned in connection 
with the wandering in the wilderness (Deut. 
a: 8), was apparently captured by David in 
his conquest of Edom (2 Sam. 8: 14), and is 
again mentioned in connection with Solomon's 
navy (x Ki. 9: 26). 

Xf^lon-b^th-ha^nan {oak of the house 
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qf grace),'— A town probably located in tbc 
territory of the tribe of Dan (i Ki. 4:9). 

£111 'im. — See ** Giants." 

Kn-g^an'nlm {spring of the gardens). 



— (1) A town in southern Judah fjosh 15: 
34) ; (2) one of the boundary cities of Issachar 
posh. 19: ai) situated at the southern extrem- 



ity of the plain of Jezreel. 

En'g:e-dl {spring of the kid). — One of 
the oldest towns of Palestine, situated west of 
the Dead Sea in the wilderness of Judah (Josh. 
15:6a). 

£n-hak-ko/reh (the spring of the 
crier). — A spring located in Lehi, w. s., 
within the territory of Judah and near the 
Rock Etam, w. s. 

£n-ro'g:el {spring of the fuller). — One 
of the boundary marks between Judah and 
Benjapin. Identified with the " Fountain of 
the Virgin" near Jerusalem (Josh. 15: 7). 

En-tap-pu^an {spring of the apple, or 
citron). — A spring on the bouncary of Ma- 
nasseh (Josh. 17: 7) perhaps located at the head 
of the " brook kanah " south of Shechem. 

E'phab. — A dry measure containing about 
a bushel. It is often translated " a measure." 

E'phes-dam^iuiin {end or boundary 
of blood X). — The place between Socoh and 
Azekah, where the Philistines were encamped 
before David's encounter with Goliath. 

E ^phra-im {double fruitfulness) . — Jo- 
seph's younger son, born in Egypt, and pro- 
genitor of the half-tribe known by the same 
name. The territory of the tribe lay in central 
Palestine. After the division of the monarchy 
this name was frequently given by the proph- 
ets to the entire northern kingdom, owing to 
the preponderating influence of this tribe. 

Esh'col {cluster, especially of grapes). — 
A fruitful valley near Hebron, from which the 
spies brought back an enormous cluster of 
grapes as a sample of the fruits of Canaan 
(Num. 13:23,24^. 

Esh-ta'ol {request t). — A town in the 
Shephelah or lowlands of Judah, connected 
with Samson's boyhood. Location not known. 

E^tam, Rock of. — Some natural strong- 
hold into which Samson retired after revenging 
himself upon the Philistines (Jud. 15: 8, 11). 
It was located in the upper portion of the 
valley of Sorek, but just where is not known. 

Entham. — A region situated probably on 
the West border 01 the wilderness opposite 
Northern Egypt (Ex, 13: 20). 

E-thi-o'pi-a. — A country so called by 
the Greeks and Romans, but by the Hebrews 
" Cushi," situated south of Egypt, and occupy- 
ing what is now known as Nubia and Abyssinia. 

Eu-phra'tes. — The largest and most im- 
portant river in western Asia. It rises in the 
mountains of Armenia, flows in a southeasterly 
direction some 1,600 to 1,800 miles, and empties 
into the Persian Gulf. 

E'zl-on-ge'ber, or gfa'ber {the giant's 
backbone). — A seaport at the head of the Gulf 
of Akabah. It is probable that the waters of 
the gulf have receded, leaving the original site 
some ten or fifteen miles up in the valley 
of the Akabah; the location has not been 
identified. 



Gal^i-lee {circle or circuit) . — A desig- 
nation originally applied, it would seem, to a 
small district in northern Palestine included in 
the " circuit " of the twenty cities which Solo- 
mon transferred to Hiram. From Isaiah's 
description of the district as " Galilee of the 
nations " it appears to have been inhabited by 
non- Israelites, and this may account for Solo- 
mon's readiness to part with it. 

Ga'reb {scabbed, leprous). — A hill just 
outside and to the southwest of Jerusalem, the 
exact location of which is a matter of conject- 
ure. Mentioned only in Jer. 31 : 39. 

Gath {'.vinepress) . — One of the five cap- 
ital cities of the Philistines (Josh. 11:22) 
south of Ashdod. Location not known. 

Gath-he^pher {winepress of the pit).— 
A town, the home of the prophet Jonah (2 Ki. 
14: 25), situated on the boundary between 
Zebulun and Naphtali (Josh. 19: 13, where in 
the A. v., it is called Git tah-hepher), and per- 
haps is to be identified with the modern Mesh- 
hed, a village of some 300 inhabitants, where 
one of the supposed tombs of Jonah is still 
shown. 

Ga^za {a fortress). — One of the five capi- 
tal cities of the Philistines located on the 
frontier toward Egypt. It has an uninter- 
rupted history from the earliest times, and is 
to-day one of the most important cities of 
Palestine. 

Ge^ba {hid). — This place has been iden- 
tified with great certainty as the modern feba, 
situated about five miles north of Jerusalem 
at the summit of a steep hill on the southern 
side of the iVady Suweinit, which runs 
down toward Jericho. Michmash, the modern 
Mukhmas, is located on the northern side of 
the ravine. The passes and crags mentioned 
in I Sam. 14: 4, 5 agree accurately with the 
place to-day. 

Ge'rar {settlement, abode). — A city of 
the Philistines situated in the territory south 
of Judah, " between Kadesh and Shui-*' ((Jen. 
20: i). It was one of the oldest cities in Pal- 
estine (Gen. 10: 19). 

Ger^i-zim. — A mountain in central Pales- 
tine, nearly 2,500 feet high, over against Mount 
Ebal. From their summits the blessings and* 
the curses were read (Deut., chs. 27, 28). 

Ge-ruth' Chim^ham (A. V., " the habi- 
tation of Chimham ") . — A place close to 
Beth-lehem, which appears to have been be- 
stowed by David on Chimham, the son or fol- 
lower of Barzillai (2 Sam iq : 37, 38, 40), and 
at which the remainder of the Mizpah colony 
tarried a while on their flight to Egypt (Jer. 
41: 17). 

Ge^shur {bridge). — A rocky region north 
of Bashan which, as in ancient times, is still a 
refuge for outlaws. 

G«'zer {a steep place). — One of the 
nncient and royal cities of the Canaanites. It 
lay on the southern boundary of the tribe of 
Ephraim, betwe;:n Beth-horon and the sea. 

Giants. — In the early tradition of the 
Hebrews, rar<s of giants are frequently men- 
tioned: (1) The Nephilim (Gen. 6: 4), begot- 
ten, as was supposed, from the illicit union of* 
the sons of God (either angels or the cbildrcA 
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•f Seth) and the daughters of men; cf. also 
Num. 13:33; (2) the Rephaim (Gen. 14: 
15:30; Deut. a: IX, 20; 3:11^; (3) the 



in the Moabite country (Gen. 14:5; 

Deut. 2:11; (4) the Anakim (w. s.); and 
(5) the Zuzim, or Zamzummim, who lived in 
the country of the Ammonites (Gen. 14:5; 
Deut'. 3:20 ff.). 

Gib^be-thon (a height). — A town as- 
signed to the tribe of Dan after the conquest 
(Josh. 10: 44), bat soon retaken by the Philis- 
tines. Efforts to recapture it were made by 
Nadab and Omri (i Ki. 15:27: 16: 15, 17). 
The location is identified by the survey of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund with Ktbbtek, west 
of Timnah. 

Gib'e-ah. — A name meaning a rounded 
hilltop, and given to half a dozen places in 
Palestine. 

Glb'e-aliof Bei^aiuin. — Now perhaps 
Tel-el-Julilt located three miles north of Jeru- 
salem. ^ From the time Saul came into promi- 
nence it was known as Gibeah of Saul, it 
having been his birthplace. 

Gib^e-on (" belonging to a hill").— A 
Hivite city near Jenisatem whose inhabitants, 
along with four other cities, through deceit 
made a league with the Israelites, and were 
thereby saved'from destruction (Josh. 9: 3-1 5]^ 
The situation has been reliably identified with 
the modem El-jib. 

Gibbon. — A name apparently given to two 
places just outside of Jerusalem: (i) The 
upper Gtihon, probably identical with En-rogel, 
or the fountain of the Virgin ; (a) the lower, 
or Gihon in the valley, bemg the place where 
the waters issued from the pool of Siloam. 
The latter place was probably the scene of 
Solomon's coronation. 

Gil-bo^a. — The mountain which formed 
the S. £. boundary of the plain of Jezreel or 
Esdraelon. 

• Gil 'e-ad, Mount. — A mountainous high- 
land lying east of the Jordan, between Moab 
and Bashan. 

Gil^g^. — (i) The first encampment ^ 
the Israelites west of the Jordan. It seems 
to have been situated in the valley between the 
Jordan and Jericho, and later to have been 
one of the sanctuaries frequented by Samuel 
(x Sam. 7: x6). The site has been redis- 
covered at Tel-Jiljulia, 4^ miles from the 
Jordan, and \\ from Eriha^ the site of the 
ancient Jericho. 

(2) A place from which Elijah and Elisha 
went **down" to Beth-el (2 Ki. 2:2), and 
apparently one of the residences of the latter 
prophet. It has been identified with the mod- 
em yHjilia, a large village 7 miles north 
of Bethel. 

(3) A town in the southern part of the plain 
of Sharon, apparently referred to in Josh. 12: 
23, and perhaps to be identified with the modem 
village of yHjulieh. 

Go 'ah, or Go'ath. —A place outside of 
Jemsalem, mentioned only m Jer. 31: 39, 
and in connection with Gareb, Location not 
known. 

God. — Both English versions translate and 
distinguish Hebrew tcnns as follows; ^ 
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SiMPLB Forms. 
G<A = Elohim. 
Gon ^yehovah (when preceded by A don 

or Adonai). 
lord= Adon (referring to a man). 
\jqx6l-=. Adon or Adonai (referring to the 

divine being). 
Lord = yehovah. 

Compound Forms. 

Lord God=Adonai Elohim (Dan. 9:3), 
rare. 

Lord Goxi-^Adon yehovah, or Adonai 
yehovah. 

Lord God= yehovah Elohim. 

Go-mor 'rah. — Always mentioned in con- 
nection with Sodom (w. s.). 

€k>'8hen. — A fertile province of north- 
eastern Egypt lying close to the frontiers of 
Palestine. As it was not subject to the annual 
inundations of the Nile it was admirably 
adapted for pasturage. 

Go'zan. — A district of Assyria which was 
watered by the river or rivers of Gozan. The 
district is usually identified with the tract west 
of the river Knabour^ which flows through 
Mesopotamia into the Euphrates. 

Gur. — A hill or ascent, a short distance 
from Jezreel, where Ahasiah was overtaken 
and fatally wounded by Jehu. 

Harbor. — A locality in Assyrian territory 
near the river Khabour, or perhaps it is itself 
the name of this stream. See " Halah." 

Ha-chl'lab {darkness), The Hill of.— 
A hill located in the waste land of Hebron, 
perhaps El-Kolah eight miles southeast from 
that city. 

Ha'lah. — A locality in Assyrian territory 
to which some of the Israelities were trans- 
ferred by Sargon (2 Ki. 17:6; 18:11), situ- 
ated on the river of Gozan. It may have been 
the same as the city called Halahu in the 
Assyrian inscriptions, but the site of the latter 
is not known. 

The above-mentioned definition is the one 
usually given. According to a modern view 
supported by the Septuagint in 2 Ki. X7: 6; 
18: II, Halah and Habor arc both names of 
rivers which include Gozan between them ; and 
in Gozan on the west and the mountains of 
Media on the east of Assyria, Sargon settled 
the conquered people. ,. 

Ha^lak {smooth). — A mountain mention- 
ed as the southern limits of the Hebrew con- 
quests in Canaan; location not yet identifted. 

Ha^math {fortress). — A large city in 
upper Syria, on the Orontcs. It occupied a 
commanding position with respect to the whole 
Orontes valley, and the line of communication 
between Assyria and Palestine. Hence the 
expression, "the entering in of Hamath" 
(Num. 13:21), and "the land of Hamath '* 
(Jer. 39:5), the region surrounding it. The 
modem name is Hamah. 

Ha-na'uel (A. V., "Hananccl"), 
Tower of. — A tower which formed a part 
of the wall of Jerusalem (Jor. 31:38), and 
which* is supposed Jo have been situated be- 
tween the sheep gate on tbc cast, ^^ tJ^c fUh 

gate on the ponh. 
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Ha^mn {road^ street J). —A city of 
northern Mesopotamia whose origin is lost in 
aptiquity. It seems to have been located at 
the site of the modem town still called //ar- 
rant which lies on the Bellas, or Belich, an 
affluent of the Euphrates near Tiphsah. 

Ha-rod ' . — A spring in the plain of Jezreel, 
but not identified with certainty. 

Ha-ro^Bheth* — Probably, but not cer- 
tainly, identified y/\t\iEl-Haratht'yeh, situated 
on the river Kishon, and commanding the 
plain of Jezreel. 

HaT'I-lah or Ha-vinah {land of the 
golden sand ?). — (1) An undetermined region 
surrounded by the river Pishon (Gen. a: ii); 
(2) a district in Arabia inhabited by the de- 
scendants of Joktan (Gen. 10:39): (3) the 
S. £. limit of the Ishmaelites ((^n. 35: 18; x 
Sam. 15:7). 

Ha-xor^ {castle, c9Mrt). — A city in the 
territory of Naphtali, located a few miles west 
of Lake Huleh (waters of Merom). 

He'brew, He^brewB. —A name mean- 
ing, according to most writers, one who crosses 
ever, and given by those who lived on the 
west side of the Euphrates to Abraham, who 
migrated into Canaan from the eastern side of, 
or beyond, the Euphrates. His descendants 
were called Hebrews by other nations, but 
designated themselves as Israelites. 

He'bron (unton). — An ancient city in 

the territory of Judah, originally called Kiri- 

* ath-arba (Jud. i : zo) , and built seven years 

before Zoan in Egypt (Num. 13: as). It was 

south of Jerusalem about 18 miles. 

Hel^kath-haz/zu-rim. — The Wady el- 
Askay, a smooth valley or field near Gilieon. 
The name has been variously interpreted, in 
.r the margin of A. V. as *' the field of strong 
men," and in th» margin of the R. V. as " the 
field of the sharp knives." 

He'na.— ^A. city of Assyria whose site is 
disputed. 

Ue^pher (a wa^ . — Location not 
known. '* 

Her/mon {lofty). — The highest and most 
conspicuous mountain in Palestine, situated 
at the foot of the Anti-Lebanon range, about 
forty miles north of the Sea of Galilee. 

Uesh/bon (Jrudence, calculation).— 
The capital of Moab, captured by the Amo- 
rites (Num. si: 37), allotted to the tribe of 
Keuben in Josh. 13: 17, but to Gad in st : 39. 

Hid^de-kel. — One of the four rivers of 
Eden, usually identified with the Tigris. It 
flows east of the Euphrates, in the same gen- 
eral direction, joining the latter about a hun- 
dred miles above its entrance into the Persian 
Gulf. 

Hin^nom, TaUey of. — Also known as 
** the valley of the son or sons of Hinnom." 
It was a ravine on the south side of Jerusalem, 
through which ran the original boundanr line 
between the tribes of Benjamin and Judah. 
During the reigns of Ahaz and Manasseh, it 
became infamous by reason of the idolatries 
practiced there. After the abolition of idolatry 
by Josiah it was defiled by being covered with 
human bones and other corruptions, and made 
fi ^mniQn burial-ground> 
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Hit'tites. — A name which in its narrow 
sense denoted one of the tribes inhabiting 
Canaan at the time of the conquest (Ex. 3: 8, 
X7, etc.); in its wider sense a great Hamitic 
people in the Lebanon region (x Ki. 10: 39; 
3 Ki. 7: 6). The Hittites formed at one time 
one of^ the most powerful and warlike nations 
in western Asia. 

H i ' vites {villagers ?) . — A Canaanitish 
tribe, of whom the main body lived in northern 
Palestine at the time of the conquest. A 
colony had settled at Gibeon (w. s.). 

Ho^mer or Kor. — A diy measure con- 
taining 10 ephahs, or about 10 bushels. 

Hor {mountain). — A mountain situated 
" by the border of the land of Edom," one 
ana a half day's journey from the southern 
extremity of tne Salt or Dead Sea. 

Ho^reb. — A mountain or ranjp;e of moun- 
tains, to which Elijah journeyed after his flight 
from Jezebel. See ** Sinai.' 

Hor ^mah {banish tnent, curse) . — A 
royal city of the Canaanites (Josh, xs: 14) 
which fell to the tribe of Judah (Josh. 15: 30), 
and then to Simeon (Josh. 19: 4). 

Ib'le-am. — A city apparently belonging; 
to the tribe of Manesseh (Jud. i :37). Here 
was the ** ascent of Gur " where Ahaziah was 
overtaken and smitten by Jehu Ts Ki. 9: 37). 

I^fon {ruin). — A town in tne territory of 
Naphtali plundered by Ben-hadad I (i Ki. 15: 
so), and by Tiglath-pileser II (s Ki. 15:30). 

In^dia. — The eastern boundary ot the 
empire of Ahasuerus (Esther 8:0). The 
India here denoted is the country bordering 
on the river Indus, now known as the Punjab, 

Iv'vali, or I'vah. — By some supposed 
to be the same as Avva, w. s/, but this isoincer- 
tain. The location of Ivvah is unknown. 

Jab ^bok. — A small stream flowing through 
the country of the Ammonites and emptying 
into the Jordan. 

Ja^besh, or Jabesh^Iead. — A city 
located soms 18 miles east of the Jordan on 
the Wady eUYabisy in the tribe of Gad. 
The spirit of independence shown by the in- 
habitants sometimes involved them in serious 
disasters (Jud. 31 : 8-14). The kindness shown 
by them to the house of Saul is accounted for 
not merely by the deliverance experienced at 
his hands (x Sam. ix: x-xs), but by the fact 
that at an earlier date a tie of kinship was 
established between this city and the tribe of 
Benjamin through the wives given from the 
survivors of Jabesh-gilead to the remnant of 
the tribe (Jud. si : 14). 

Ja-no'ah. — A place captured by Tiglath- 
pileser II (3 Ki. x^: 39), located at JAnHk in 
the mountain of Naphtali. 

Jeb'a-8ite.— A Canaanitish tribe dMrell- 
ing in the highlands of southern Palestine, so 
named from Jehus, the ancient name of Je- 
rusalem (Num. 13: 39). 

Je-ho^vah. — The original pronunciatioa 
of this name has been lost. As nearly as can 
be determined now it was pronounced Jah-veh/, 
the J soft, like Y. Its origin and meaning 
have been the subjects of endless discussions. 
Only this can be affirmed with_ confidence, 
that after Moses's time it came into general 
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use as a desi^ation of Israel's God in his 
covenant relation to his people, and that it 
represented his life, " not as an existence at 
rest, but, as one always becoming, yet ever 
constant and unchangeable." Literally, it is 
the third person singular imperfect of the verb 
to btt and means *' He who is becoming." 

Jer'i-cho, — A city of the Canaanites 
strongly fortified, and apparently possessing 
considerable wealth. It was situated in the 
lower Jordan valley, at the foot of the moun- 
tains. Three different places seem in succes- 
sive ages to have been occupied by this city. 
The most ancient site has been rediscovered 
at Tel-es-Sultany a little more than a mile 
north of the IVady Kelt. The second site, in 
the New Testament period, was at the mouth 
of the IVady Kelt. The third site, during the 
middle ages, was the present Ehira, a mile 
and a half east of the second site. The gar- 
dens of the second city were once widely cele- 
brated. Only a few squalid huts perpetuate 
to-day the name of one of the chief cities of 
ancient Palestine. The plains of Jericho were 
those lying between the city and the river 
Jordan. 

Je-ru'sa-lem. — The recently discovered 
Tel-el- Amarna tablets show not only how 
very ancient was this name, but also its origi- 
^nal form and meaning. This seems to have 
been Uru-Salinty which denoted " the city of 
Salim," i. e. , of the God of Peace. Probably 
it received the later name ** Jebus ** from the 
Jebusites, a tribe of mountaineers, by whom 
It was conquered before the Israelites entered 
Canaan, and held until captured by David, 
when its ancient name, in a Hebrew form, was 
restored. The city was located at the boun- 
dary line between Benjamin and Judah, was a 
natural stronghold, occupied a comparatively 
central position in Palestine, and was not 
easily accessible from the great highway along 
the Mediterranean coast, the natural thorough- 
fare for hostile armies passing between Egypt 
and Syria or Assyria. 

It should be borne in mind that the phrase 
** city of David " is not equivalent to Jeru- 
salem, but only to a portion of the same ; see 
** Zion." 

Jez're-«1.— (1) The valley of Jezreel in 
its upper part expanded into the plain of 
Esdraelon. (!8) A city centrally located on 
the same plain. 

Jok^me-am. — A Levitical city in the 
tribe of Ephraim, which from i Ki. 4: 12 seems 
to have been located in the Jordan valley. 
The A. v., perhaps by a misprint, has Jok- 
neam. 

Jor^dan. — The chief river of Palestine. 
It rises in the Lebanon valley and flows into 
the Dead Sea. The Jordan valley south of 
the waters of Merom forms one of the most 
remarkable depressions on the earth's surface. 
At the Sea of Galilee it is 682 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean, and at the Dead 
Sea x«i30 feet. Between the Sea of Galilee 
and the Dead Sea, a distance of 60 miles, the 
Jordan descends 610 feet, but in a course so 
winding that its real length is about 200 miles. 

Ka^esh, or Ka'^desh-bar^ne-a. — 
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Situated according to Num. 13: 26 In the wil- 
derness of Paran, and according to Num. 27: 
14 in the wilderness of Zin. Its exact location 
has been one of the most perplexing problems 
in Biblical topography. Some have supposed 
that two places bore the name, but this does 
not relieve the confusion. Perhaps the 
simplest solution is that which concedes the 
welding of several documents into our present 
narrative, one of which places it in Paran, 
and the other in Zin. 

Ke^desh. {sanctuary). — Sometimes dis-* 
tineuished as Kedesh-naphtali, because located 
within the borders of that tribe. From an- 
cient times a famous stronghold and sacred 
city. It stills survives under the\iame Kadish 
and is beautifully situated about four miles 
northwest from the waters of Merom. 

Kid^ron {turbid or black). — A stream 
running in the deep valley of Jehoshaphat be- 
tween Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives. 
It is dry in summer, but swept by torrents in 
the rainy season. 

Kir. — A district in Assyria to which Tig- 
lath-pileser transported the inhabitants, of 
Damascus. It may be *' a shortened form for 
Kirkhi or Kirruri, the former of which lay 
eastward of the courses of the Tigris, . . . 
the latter near the lake of Urmia." — Cheyne. 

Kir 'iatli-je^a-riin, usually .written Kir- 
jalh-jearim {city of woods) . — One of the four 
cities of the Gibeonites on the boundary be- 
tween Benjamin and Judah. Location not 
certain, but perhaps at the modern Khurbet 
'Ermay six or seven miles northwest of Jeru- 
salem. 

lia^chish. — An ancient city situated in the 
Philistine plain. It became afterwards a for- 
tified stronghold of the Philistines, and was 
besieged by Sennacherib. The recent excava- 
tions at Tel-el-Hesy have resulted in the iden- 
tification of this place with Lachish. 

Leb^a-non {white). — Th^ great moun- 
tain range which forms the northern boundary 
of Palestine. It really consists of two parallel 
ranges of which the western is properly called 
Lebanon, while the eastern is known as Anti- 
Lebanon, or ** Lebanon towards the sun-ris- 
ing". (Josh. 13:5). Of the latter, Mt. Her- 
mon is the southern extension. 

Le^hl {Jawbone). — The full name was 
Ramath-lehi, "hill of the jawbone." It was 
apparently a district on the Philistine border, 
and was connected with one of Samson's ex- 
ploits; see Expl. Note on Jud. 15: 19, Lesson 

13- 

liib^nab {white). — A royal city of the 
Canaanites, situated between Lachish and 
Nakkedah. Its exact site has not yet been 
determined. 

liord.— See**God." 

Ma^don {strife or height). — K city of 
northern Canaan (Josh. 11 : x; 12: 19). Loca- 
tion not identified. 

Ma-han-a^im {two camps). — A city 
east of the Jordan in the tribe of Gad. Its 
location not yet determined. 

Ma^kaz. — Perhaps the modern Khurbet 
MakkuSf five miles south of Ashdod, men- 
tioned only in x Ki. 4: 9. 
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:-ke^dah or Mak/ke-dah {plact of 
shepherds). — A royal city (Josh lo: 15-27;. 
Its location is not known. 

Man^na. — The chief sustenance of the 
Israelites during their wanderings in the wil- 
derness. It does not seem to have been a 
natural product. Its identification with the 
honey -like exudation from the leaves of the 
tamarisk, produced in scanty quantity in the 
Sinaitic peninsula, is not satisfactory. 

Mas^sah {temptation). — The place where 
the Israelites strove with Moses for water. 
Location unknown. 

Mat^ta^nah Oq/*/)* — One of the stations 
east of the S^^t or Dead Sea, not yet identified 
(Num. 21: 18, 19). 

Me<l ^e-ba. — A town east of the northern 
part of the Dead Sea which has retained its 
name to the present time. 

Me'dl-a. — A country lying southwest of 
the Caspian Sea, east of Assyria, and north of 
Persia. It comprised Media proper, or Media 
Magna, and Media Alropatcne (see Map, No. 
4) . Its area was about 150,000 square miles. 

]M[e-grI<I'<lo. — A royal city of the Canaan- 
ites located at the southern edge of the plain 
of Esdraelon, afterwards included in the 
territory of Issachar. 

Me^roiu, Waters of. — A small lake 
north of the Sea of Chinnereth, t^jrough which 
the Jordan flows. It is about three miles in 
diameter in either direction. Toward the north 
it expands into an enormous swamp. 

Mlch^inash( treasured) . — See " Gcba." 

Mig^^dol {tower), — (i) This name desig- 
nated several places so-called from watch- 
towers located at or near them. That 
mentioned as one of the encampments of the 
[sraelites before crossing the Red Sea is sup- 
posed by Nnville to have been located at Sera- 
peum on a hill about 10 miles south from the 
present site of Ismailia (see Smith's Diet. 
Bib., New Ed., Art., "Exodus"; and the 
same quoted in The Bible Study Manual, No. 
2, §166 (2)). 

(2) An Egyptian town near the northeastern 
border, settled by refugees from Palestine at 
the time of the Babylonian exile (Jer. 44: i). 

Migr'ron {principal). — A place appar- 
ently near Gibeah of Saul. Location unknown. 

Min^nith {allotment). — ^ox. identified, 
but by Eusebius placed 4 miles beyond Heshbon 
on the road to Rabbah. 

Mis^re-photh-ma^im {burnings of 
waters). — Hot or saline springs, or smelting 
furnaces, in the vicinity of Zidon, by some 
identified with the modern A in Mesherfe. 

Mlz^pah, or Miz^peh {watch-tower). — 
(i) The testimonial cairn erected by Laban 
and Jacob (Gen. 31 : 46-50) on Mount Gilead, 
and which retained the name for many centu- 
ries. To this place Jephthah was summoned 
by theeldersoflsraef (Jud. 10: 17; xi: 5-11), 
and here he made his home (ix : 34). 

(2) The land of Mizpah^ situated at the 
S. E. slope of Mount Hermon, and inhabited 
by the Hivites (Josh, ji: ^). 

(3) The valley of Mrzpeh. mentioned in 
connection with the above (Josh, ix:8), is 
perhaps identical with it, 
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(4) A city in the lowland of Judah (Josh. 
^5: 38). 

(5) A city or place in Benjamin (Josh xS: 
26), not far from Jerusalem. It contained a 
great sanctuary of Jehovah, the origin of 
which is not stated but which in Samuel's 
time formed a rallying-place for the Israelites. 
Here Saul was anointed. Unfortunately the 
lociation is yet disputed, some placing it with 
much probability at a hill called Neby Samwil 
five miles N. W. from Jerusalem, and others 
with less probability at the Mount of Olives. 
Perhaps both places bore the name. This was 
the residence of Gedaliah, and the location of 
the Jewish colony, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. 40:6- 
12). 

Miz^ra-im or Miz-ra^lm. — A name 
found in all Semitic languages as a designation 
for Egypt. Its form is dual, and denotes the 
two Egypts, the lower and the upper. 

Mo^reh, Hill of. — Probably the "Little 
Hermon " range, which lies between the plain 
of Jezreel and the Jordan valley. 

Mo-rl^ah. — The land, or region, in which 
the trial of Abraham's faith is said to have 
occurred. It has by some been identified with 
Moreh (Gen. 12: 6), a place already sacred to 
Abraham, but possibly it was the same as that 
on which the temple was afterwards built 
(2 Chron. 3:1). 

Ne'bo. — One of the highest brows or 
ridges of the Moab mountains, located east of 
the northern extremity of the Dead Sea. It 
affords a magnificent view of Palestine. 

Neph^i-lim. — See ** Giants." 

Nin'e-veh. — The capital and chief city 
of Assyria, situated on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris opposite the modem city of Mosul. 
The remains of the ancient walls enclose an 
irregular space about two and a half miles in 
length and from half a mile to over a mile in 
width. The chief mound. Kuyunjik. covers 
the palaces of Sennacherib and Assurbanipal. 
Nineveh itself, however, was only one of a 
cluster of magnificent royal resiaences and 
cities included within a parallelogram i8-;20 
miles long and 12-14 miles wide. The chief 
of these were situated at Khorsabad at Nim- 
rod. The former was called Dur^argina, 
'* Sargon's town," either because Sargon 
founded it, or because he built a splendid 
palace there; the Assyrian name of the latter 
was Kalhu, the Biblical Calah, where many 
king» held court. The Nineveh spoken of in 
the book of Jonah as ** a city of three days* 
journey " comprised evidently the entire group 
of cities, palaces and temples included in the 
above larger area. The fall of Nineveh oc- 
curred about 606 B.C. 

Nod {exile ox flight),- The region to which 
Cain fled. Location unknown. 

Nopb . — A Hebrew colloouial form of Mem- 
phis, the capital of Lower Egypt (see Map, 
Ko. 3); It was situated on the western bank 
of the Nile, and was famous for its pyramids 
and tombs. 

On. — A city of Lower Egypt, situated on 
the eastern bank of the Nile, the residence of 
Joseph's father-in-law (Gen* 41 -.45) « Call^ 
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also Beth-shemesh, which was translated into 
the later Greek form of Heliopolis. 

O'no {strong). — One of the towns of Ben- 
jamin, probably the modern Ke/r *Ana, sit- 
uated about halfway between Lod, or I.ydda, 
and Joppa. It gave its name to the plain in 
its vicinity (Neh. 6:2). 

O^phel (/////). — The southern slope of the 
temple-mount at Jerusalem. 

O'phir. — Arguments have been advanced 
for the location of this place in Africa, in 
India, and in Arabia. If ever discovered it will 
most probably be found somewhere in Arabia. 

Oph/rah {female faivn) . — (i) A village 
in Benjamin (Josh. 18:23; i Sam. 13:17), 
perhaps the same as the modern Taiyebeht 
four miles N. E. of Bethel. 

2. The native place of Gideon (Jud. 6: 11), 
probably the modern FeratUy formerly called 
** Ophra," six miles S. W. of Shechem. 

O'reb, Rock of. — Possibly a peak known 
as * Osh-el-Ghurab three miles north of 
Jericho. 

Pa'ran, Wilderness of. — The northern 
portion of the Sinaitic peninsula, stretching to 
the Ncgeb or south country of Palestine and 
to the Arabah on the east (see Map, No. 3). 

Patli'ros. — A designation lor IJpper 
Egypt, distinguished in Jer. 44: 15 from 
Lower Egypt, which is simply, and by way of 
preeminence, called Egypt. 

Pe-ni'el or Pe-nu'el {the face of God). 

— The place on the brook Jabbok where Jacob 
wrestled with God (Gen. 32: 30); where Gid- 
eon 500 years later found a city and slew its 
inhabitants (Jud. 8 : 17) ; and which Jereboam I 
fortified (i Ki. 12:25). Exact location not 
certainly known. 

Pe'rez-uz'zah {the breach of Uzzah). 

— Near Jerusalem. Location unknown. 
Per'iz-zites {scattered dwellers). — K 

Canaanitish tribe inhabiting the land at the 
time of the conq^uest, and perhaps so called 
from their living in the open fields, in contrast 
with those who lived in walled villages. 

Per'sia. — The limited region bounded on 
the west by Elam, on the north by Media, and 
on the east by Carmania. But the Persian 
empire in the time of Xerxes included not only 
all of Southern Asia west of the river Indus, 
except Arabia, but also the whole of Egypt, 
and portions of Europe as well. 

Pna^raoli (pronounced Y^fxo). — Com- 
mon title, like " Sultan," or '* Tsar, " given to 
all the kings of Egypt, and denoting probably 
*' great house." 

Phi-lis^ti-a {wanderings* land of the 
wanderer). — The country inhabited by the 
Philistines (Ex. 15: 14), lying along the south- 
eastern shore of the Mediterranean. They 
were not subdued by the Israelites at the con- 
quest of Canaan, but remained for many cen- 
turies their most warlike and dangerous foes. 

Pl-ha-hi'roth {place where the sedge 
grows ?). — A place on the border of Egypt 
(Ex. 14:2) identified by Navillc with Pi- 
kerehet. 

Pis'gah {division ?). — The mountain 
** over against Jericho " in the land of Moab, 
Oil which Balaam sought enchantments against 
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Israel (Num. 21: 20), and from which Moses 
viewed the land of Canaan. See ** Nebo." 

Pi 'son or Pi'shon. — One of the rivers 
of Eden, of which nothing more is known 
than is stated in Gen. 2:11. 

PI 'thorn or Pi-Tum {the abode oj 
Turn). — The name of one of the treasure 
cities built by the Israelites in Egypt (Ex. i : 
11). The district around it appears to have 
been called Succoth. It was discovered in 1883 
at Tel-el-Maskhutahy twelve miles below Is- 
mailia on the Suez Canal. The bricks in the 
lower courses are mixed with chopped straw, 
in the middle courses with reeds, and in the 
upper courses are made with Nile mud without 
any straw at all. 

Ba'uiah {height). —A frequent name in 
Palestine, written in various ways, such as 
Ram, Rama, Ramath, Romoth, Rameth, Ra- 
mathaim. (i; The modern er-Ram. north of 
Jerusalem and halfway to Beih-el (Jud. 4:^), 
the Ramah of Benjamin. The first station 
after leaving Jerusalem where the Jewish cap- 
tives were inspected by the Chaldean com- 
mander (Jer. 40: i). 

(2) The home of Elkhanah and Hannah (i 
Sam. 1:19) and afterward of Samuel their son 
(i Sam. 7: 17). The form Ramah seems to 
have been abbreviated from Ramathaim-zo- 
phim (i Sam.. 1:1), and is said in the same cita- 
tion to have been located " in the hill country 
of Ephraim." Ten or more places have been 
suggested as its location, of which the three 
following are the most prominent; er-Ranty as 
above; the Neby Samwil, a conspicuous 
mountain five miles N. W. of Jerusalem, 
where the supposed tomb of Samuel is still 
shown; Ram Allah^ a hill near the upper 
Beth-horon, about ten miles N. W. from 
Jerusalem. 

Kaui'e-ses (spelled Raamses in Ex. z: 
11). — One of the treasure cities built by the 
Israelites for Pharaoh. Its site has not yet 
been discovered. It was the starting point of 
the Israelites in their departure from Egypt 
(Ex. 12: 37). 

Ra/moth-gil/ead {heights of Gilead). 
— A strongly fortified city east of tne Jordan, 
probably the modern Reimuny situated on the 
northern slopes of the river Jabbok. 

Red Sea. — The Hebrew name. Yam- 
Suphy means literally "sea of weeds" or 
'* rushes," and refers to the reeds on the banks 
of the Gulf of Suez. 

Re 'hob {broad place y street). — A place 
or district near Hamath in the extreme north- 
ern part of Palestine (Num. 13: 21). 

Re-pha'im {giants) y tl\e Valley of.— 
An upland plain which stretches S. W. from 
Jerusalem toward Beth-lehem. 

Reph'i-dim {rests y supports). — One of 
the encampments of the Israelites before they 
reached Sinai. Location unknown. 

Re'zeph. — On6 of the cities that Sen- 
nacherib, in his insolent message to Hezekiah, 
boasts of having conquered.* It seems to have 
been located in upper^ Syria, but on which 
side of the Euphrates is not known. 

Rlb'lHh. — A city situated on the east bank 
of the river Orontcs, about 50 mik« south Ql 
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Hamath, and on the great road from Palestine 
to Assyria or Babylonia. From this point 
Nebuchadnezzar conducted the sieges of Tyre 
and Jerusalem, and to this point Zedekiah and 
the other captives were brought for punish- 
ment after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Traces of the ancient city remain and bear the 
name of Riblth. 

River, The. — The context alone must 
determine whether the writer refers to the Nile, 
the river of Egypt, or to the Euphrates, the 
river of Assyria. 

Salty The Valley of.— 'From its connec- 
tion with David's victory over the Edomiies 
(a Sam. 8: 13) it probably refers to some valley 
near Petra, the capital of Edom. 

Sa-ma^rl-a. — The capital of the kingdom 
of Israel. It was built by Omri on an oblong 
hill situated at the center of an extensive 
basin a little east of the Plain of Sharon. The 
site, either for beauty or for defense, was one 
of the most admirable in Palestine. After sus- 
taining man^ sieges, and being several times 
demolished, it was rebuilt with great splendor 
by Herod the Great, who named it Sebaste, 
which name the modern town still retains under 
the form of Sebusiiyeh. 

Se^ir, Mount (rugeedtsAa^y). — The 
mountain ridge south of the salt Sea both east 
and west of the Arabah (w. s.), which formed 
the possession of Esau's descendants. 

Se-phaivTa^iin. — Probably identical with 
the famous town of Sippara on the Euphrates, 
above Babylon (2 Ki. 17: 24; 19: 13). 

Sha-al'bim (^iace of foxes). — h. town 
in the territory of Dan, now called Salbit 
three miles north of Aijalon. 

Sha-a-ra^im {two gates). — A town in 
the lowland of Judah situated probably three 
miles N. W. of Socoh. 

Sha-lifth^a or Shal^i-sha.— Location 
unknown (2 Sam. 9:4). 

She^ba. — A kingdom located in the Ara- 
bian peninsula, and embracing the greater part 
of Yemen or Arabia Felix. 

She^chem {shoulder ^ ridge.) — An an- 
cient town located on the northern slope of 
Mt. Gerizim. The modern Nablus. 

She^kel. — About one-half an ounce avoir- 
dupois. A shekel of silver was worth about 
sixty cents and a shekel of gold about 
$10.50. 

Shi'loh. — One of the oldest and most 
venerated of the sanctuaries in Israel. It was 
located in the tribe of Ephraim, two hours' 
journey north of Beth-el, at the modem Seilun. 

Shi^nar, Plain of. — The ancient name 
of the lower Euphrates valley, a great alluvial 
plain, afterwards the seat of the Chaldean and 
Babylonian empires. 

Shoco, Shocho, Shochoh. — See Socoh. 

Shu^al {jackal^ LAnd of. — An uniden- 
tified district lying probably north of Michmash 
(i Sam. 13: 17). 

Shu^nem {two resting places). — A city 
in the territory of Issachar. It is chiefly 
known as the residence of the woman whose 
son was restored to life by Elisha (2 Ki. 4:8), 
and as the native place of Abishag, who at- 
tended David in his last illness (2 Ki, i; 3). 



The place is now "known as Sunem, three and 
a half miles north of Jezreel. 

Shur {wall). — A town located apparently 
just east of Eygpt^ which gave its name to 
the desert in its vicinity. 

Shu^shan. — Also called Susa. Origi- 
nally this city was the capital of Elam, but after 
the conquests of Cyrus and the rise of the 
great Persian empire it was chosen as a royal 
residence and made the capital of the whole 
empire. It was situated about 150 miles north 
of the Persian Gulf. 

Si^chem. — See " Shechem." 

Sid^dim, The Vale of. — The deep de- 
pression now occupied by the Dead Sea. 

SiMon. — See *' Zidon." 

Signal. — A mountain or range of moun- 
tains also called Horeb, chiefly important 
because connected with the giving of the law, 
though it seems to have been known as ** the 
mountain of God," and therefore " holy 

f round" lon§ before that event (Ex. 3: 1,5). 
ts location is absolutely unknown. It has 
been sought for east of the Gulf of Akabah, in 
the land of Midian, where Moses kept Jethro's 
flock, but is located by most geographers in the 
southern part of the peninsula that lies be- 
tween the two gulfs of the Red Sea, although 
this region may have been occupied at the 
time of the Exodus by Egyptian mines and 
strong garrisons. The distnct marked ** Sinai " 
on the maps has in its favor no tradition goin^ 
back to the early Christian centuries. Even if 
we may regard this traditional region as the 
real scene of the giving of the law, the exact 
locality is still a matter of dispute, since yebel 
Musa (near Mount Catharine), Jebel Suf- 
safehy and Serbal, each finds strong advocates 
as the true .site. 

So'coh. — A town in the lowland of Judah, 
identified with the present Skuweikeh, some 
four miles east of Gath. 

Sod^om. — The chief of the cities situated 
in the lower plain of the Jordan valley, and 
destroyed by divine judgment. Ancient tradi- 
tion and the location of Zoar place it at the 
southern extremity of the Salt Sea, and the 
narrative in Genesis may not be inconsistent 
with this location. 

Syr'l-a.— The term by which the A. V. 
and R. V. translate the Hebrew term A ram, 
but the latter by no means conveyed to the 
Hebrew reader the same meaning as the 
former does to us. Aram designated certain 
districts in Syria and Mesopotamia: thus 
Aram-naharaim denoted the region between 
the Euphrates jnd the Tigris, while Padan- 
aram, it not another designation for the same. 
was probably applied to the flat country around 
Haran. Later, included under the general 
term of Aram, are found a number of small 
states known as Aram-zobah, or Zobah; Aram- 
beth-rehob, or Rehob; Aram-maacah, or Maa- 
cah; Aram-Dammesek, or Syria of Damascus. 
These petty kingdoms, referred to in s Sam. 
8:5,6; 10: 6, were gradually absorbed by the 
growing power of Damascus, which became 
the capital of the later kingdom of Syria with 
which the kings of Israel and Judah came into 
frequent conflict:^. Syria, then, in this SCflSQ 
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included the region bounded by the Taurus 
and Amanus mountain ranges on the north, by 
the Euphrates and the Arabian desert on the 
east, by Palestine on the souih, and the Med- 
iterranean Sea and Phoenicia on the west. 

Ta^a-nach {castle). — A famous fortified 
city, now known as Tannukt lying seven miles 
W. by S.from Jezreel. 

Tad^mor (A. V. and margin of R. V.) or 
Ta^mar (R. v.). —A city built by Solomon 
(i Ki. 9: 18), and located** in the wilderness." 
But whether it was identical, as usually sup- 
pK)sed, with Palmyra in the desert, about 140 
miles N. £. from Damascus or with another city 
named Tamar (Ezek. 47:19; 48:28) on the 
southern border of Palestine is not known. 
Possibly both places were built by him (</. 
2 Chron. 8:4), and that there is a confusion of 
names in x Ki. 9: 18, for this reference cer- 
tainly seems to point to a southern location. 

Tah'pan-hes. — Or Daphne, the modern 
Tel-defenneh. It was situated about 16 miles 
from Pelusium, th^border city of northeastern 
Egypt (see Map, No. 3). 

Talent. — A talent of silver was worth 
about $1,800, and a talent of gold $31,000. 

Te-ko^a. — A village, the modern TeknUy 
five miles south of Bethlehem, chiefly memo- 
rable as the birthplace of the prophet Amos. 

Tel-a^bib {corn-hill). — A city or locality 
in Chaldea situated on the Chebar to which the 
earlier captives from Jerusalem were carried 
by Nebuchadnezzar. It is mentioned by Eze- 
kiel (3: 15) as the place of his ministry. Lo- 
cation unknown. 

Te-la^im. — This place may be the same 
as Telem, one of the southern cities of Judah. 

Tel-as'sar {Assyrian hill). — A city or 
locality in the district of Gozan, . s. w, inhab- 
ited by the ** children of Eden " (a Ki. 19: 12), 
and conouered by the Assyrians. See ** Eden." 

Tltu^nath-he^reB(^^r/<V>ff 0/ the sun). 
— A place** in Mount Ephraim on the north 
side of Mount Gaash," which was given to 
Joshua, and where he was buried. So called 
in Jud. 2:9, but elsewhere Timnath-serah. 

Tipli^sah (^rtfO.—: The extreme northern 
limit of Solomon's dominion (i Ki. 4: 24). A 
place afterward known by the Greeks and 
Romans as Thapsacus, and a well-known ford 
of the Euphrates. The place mentioned in 2 
Ki. 15: 16 was located S. W. of Shechem, 
probably at Tafsak^ six miles distant. 

Tir^zah {aelight). — Axi ancient Canaan- 
ite city famous for the beauty of its situation. 
Jeroboam I made it his royal residence, and 
such it continued during the reigns of Baasha 
and Elah, until it was burned by Zimri when 
he was besieged by Omri. 

To^phet or To^YietYx {abomination) . — 
A place in the valley of Hinnom, w. s., origi- 
nally, perhaps, a nlace of beauty and delight, 
but afterwaid defiled by the abominable prac- 
tices connected with the heathen worship intro- 
duced into Jerusalem. 

Ur of the Chal^dees. — Now generally 
identified with the mounds at el-Mugheir on 

rigb 
miles from its mouth. 



the rieht bank of the Euphrates, about 150 
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VaUey of Salt. — See *'Salt, Valley of." 



Zar^e-phath. — A Phoenician town on the 
Mediterranean coast 14 miles north of Tyre. 

Zar'e-than {cooling). — I>\&^reiiX. forms 
of the same name are Zaretan, Zartanah, and 
Zarthan. The R. V. gives only the first form. 
A town located near Beth-shittah or Beth- 
shean, mentioned in connection with one of 
Solomon's commissariat districts (i Ki. 4: 12). 

Ze-bo^lm. — (i) A city in the lower valley 
of the Jordan. (2) A ravine in Benjamin, 
apparently east of Michmash, mentioned only 
in X Sam. 13: 18. 

Ze^eb, Wine Press of. — So called from 
the capture of the Midianitish prince by that 
name. Location unknown. 

Zel^zah {shadow). — A place in Benjamin 
near Rachel's tomb, named only in x Sam. to: 2. 

Ze^red, or Za^red. — A valley (Num. 21 1 
X2), and the brook flowing through it (Deut. 
2: 13, 14) into the southern extremity of the 
Salt or Dead Sea. 

Zer'e-rah. — Given in the R. V. for Zere- 
rath in the A. V. of Jud. 7: 22, and for Zerede- 
thah (A. V.,Zeredah, R. V.) of 2 Chron. 4: 
X7. In X Ki. 7: 46^ parallel to the latter cita- 
tion, the name is ^iven in the R. V. as Zare- 
than, w. s., and m the A. V. as Zarthan; 
as Zererah and Zarethan are spoken of as near 
Beth-shittah they may be identical. 

Zi'don.— An ancient Phoenician city lo- 
cated on the coast of the Great Sea. 

Zlk^lag^. — A city of the Philistines given 
to David for a residence, lying in the Negeb 
or South Country, but its situation is not known. 

Zin, Wilderness of. — The northern part 
of the wilderness of Paran. 

Zi^on. — Also called Mt. Zion. The term 
Zion, strictly speaking, was not synonymous 
with Jerusalem, but was applied to a certain 
quarter of the city. The most recent discov- 
eries confirm the opinion that this quarter was 
not the western and highestof the hills included 
within the cily walls, and which has been 
commonly regarded as ** Zion," but the ea.stern 
or temple-mount, also called Moriah ; that the 
citadel or ** stronghold," and afterwards the 
temple also, stood on the area at its summit; 
and that the ** city of David " included this 
area, or Zion, together with the southern pro- 
jection, or spur, of the hill to the extent of 
half a mile or more. This identification har- 
monizes with the numerous references to Zion 
as the ** holy hill," or Jehovah's dwelling 
place, which cannot apply to the western hill. 

Ziph. — A town located on a hill, now 
known as Tel-Zif^ three to four miles south of 
Hebron. The name of the town was also ^iven 
to a tract of waste pasture land in its vicinity, 
made famous by David's perils and escapes. 

Zo^bah. — Now Zobat, north of Damascus. 
See ** Syria." 

Zo-he^leth, The Stone of. — A large 
boulder near En-rogel, w. s. 

Zo^rah. — A town at the boundary between 
Dan and Judah, close by the birthplace ol 
Samson, probably identified with Surah, about 
x6 miles west of Jerusalem. 

Zaph, The land of. — Mentioned only in 
I Sam. 9: 5. Its location is yet undetermined. 

Zu/zim. — See ** Giants.'' 
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UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 

As Aids to Sunday-school Teachins^. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OP 

Old Testament HistorV. 

Beprodnotions from the Paintings of Famous Old and Modern HasterS: 
>»• 

At the request of the Editor of the Manual, we have prepared a very 
select list of Ten Photographs illustrating the First Quarter's Lessons 
on the Outlines of Old Testament History. Price, $1.25 for the set, 
unmounted. Size, 4x5 inches. Price, mounted, $1.67. 

1. The First Mourners. Bouguereau, 

2. Noa^ Receiving the Dove. Oppenheim, 

3. Abraham Offering Isaac. Rembrandt. 

4. Isaac Blessing Jacob. Dork, 

5. Joseph Sold by his Brothers. 

6. The Call of Moses. (The Burning Bush.) 

7. Mount Sinai. From Engraving. 

8. The Golden Calf. Raphael, 

g. Moses Smiting the Rock. Raphael, 
10. The Fall of Jericho. Raphael, 

Also a choice list of sixteen, including the above and the following : — 

zi. A Jewish Roll. 

12. The Tower of Babel. Livens, 

13. Rebekah at the Well. Goodall. 

14. Pharaoh*s Host Drowned in the Red Sea. 

15. Moses (heroic fig^r^). Michael Angela, 

16. Moses and the Tables of the Law. Raphaeh 

Price for the sixteen, unmounted, $2.00; mounted, $2.67. 

These views have been selected with care and with the approval of the 
author of the Blakeslee Lessons. They are gems of art. Mounted on 
the blank pages of an interleaved Lesson Quarterly, in a scrap book, or on 
cards, and exhibited in the class, they will awaken interest and impress 
the minds of the scholars. 

A full Catalogue of 14,000 subjects in all departments of Art will be 
sent on receipt of 15 cents In stamps. 

Cabinet size photographs unmounted, 15 cents each, $1.50 per dozen* 
Mounted cabinets, 20 cents each, $2.00 per dozen, 

Stamps or Postal Notes received in payment. 



SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., Publishers, 

338 Washington Street, 

BOSTON, HASSo 
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STBREOPTICON VIE^WS, 
JB'or Review Lessons. 



The following list of Stereopticon Slides has been selected with special reference 
to the illustration of the lessons of the first quarter of the Outlines of Old Testament 
History. A supplementary list of Geological Slides is also added, which may be used 
to advantage in describing the Creation. 

1. Map of Bible Lands. 2. Map of Palestine. 3. Pyramids. 4. Rosetta Stone. 
5. An Assyrian Book. 6. Face of Assyrian Cylinder. '7. The same, showing 
cuneiform character. 8. Jewish Roll. 9. First Page of Hebrew Bible. 10. The 
Eiarth without Form. 11. Waters gathered in one place — Dry Land appears. 12. 
Adam and Eve expelled from Paradise. 13. Cain's Sacrifice Rejected. 14. The ' 
First Mourners. 15. Noah Building the Ark. 16. Interior of the Art 17. The 
Flood Destroying Man and Beast. 18- Return of Dove. 19. Noah's Sacrifice. 
20. Tower of Babel— Scattering of Tribes. 21. Destruction of Cities of the Plain. 
22. Abraham and the three Angels. 23. Lot and Family Escaping. 24. Hagar 
and Ishmael in the Wilderness. 25. Abraham Offering Isaac. 26. Rebecca at the 
Well. 27. Arrival of Rebecca. 28. Isaac Blessing Jacob. 29. Jacob in the 
House of Laban. 30. Joseph's Dreams. 31. Plains where Joseph's brothers kept 
their sheep. 32. Joseph sold by his brethren. 33. Joseph's Bloody Coat. 34. 
Joseph interprets Pharaoh's Dream. 35. The Cup found in Benjamin's Sack. 
86. Joseph makes himself known to his brethren. 37. Moses saved by Pharaoh's 
Daughter. 38. Moses and the Flaming Bush. 39. Pharaoh's Host Drowned in 
the Red Sea. 40. Moses Striking the Rock. 41. Well of Moses. 42. Amalekite 
Battlefield. 43. Moses. 44. Mt. Sinai. 45. Tabernacle and the Camp. 46. Fall 
of Jericho, 47. Joshua Commands the Sun to Stand Still. 48. Moorish Pilgrims. 
49. Mountains on Border of Canaan. 50. Departure of Caravan, 

Supplementary liist. — Six Geological slides illustrating Geological Periods in 
Creation. 

These slides may be purchased or rented with or without a lantern. If a picture 
larger than eight feet in diameter is wanted, a lime light is necessary. A smaller 
picture can be produced satisfactorily with an oil lantern. 

Oil lanterns will be rented with the slides if desired, but lanterns with lime lights are 
only rented when accompanied by an operator. 

Special terms will be given to schools in distant states, so that the cost aside from 
expressage will be but little more than to those within a few hundred miles. 

Stereopticons with experienced operators furnished for illustrating lectures. 

For full particulars, terms, and lists of miscellaneous Biblical slides, including thtf 
four sets illustrating the quarterly reviews of the Gospel History of Jesus Christ, 
address 

JOHN H. THURSTON, 

50 Bromfield Street, 

^•^•^'J Boston, Mass. 
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THE BIBLE STUDY UNION GRADED LESSON SYSTEM 

FORMERLY CALLED 

THE BLAKESLEE GRADED LESSON SYSTEM 



THE OLD TES TAMENT HIS TORY SERIES. 

THIS SERIES of Lessons gives a comprehensive, outline view of the entire 
Old Testament History. It is designed to occupy the Sundays of a year, and 
includes forty-eight lessons, five of which are reviews. The other Sundays of 
the year are provided for by Special Lessons (see below), issued quarterly, for 
such schools as desire them. 

TttE LESSONS of this series are arranged in accordance with the principle 
of adaptation of Lesson Material as well as of Lesson Methods to the age and 
capacity of those using them, and are therefore divided into TWO COURSES 
and FIVE GRADES, namely: — 

I. A CHILDREN'S COURSE of stories and great truths from the 
Old Testament, entitled " Old Testament Stories." This Course is prepared 
by Miss Lucy Wheelook and is in two grades : — 

Primary Lessons and Cards, for the youngest classes. 
The Child's Quarterly, for children from eight to ten. 

II. AN OUTLINE INDUCTIVE COURSE, giving a complete chrono- 
logical survey of the historical material in the Old Testament, entitled ** Outlines 
of Old Testament History." This Course is in three grades : — 

Junior, for classes just out of the Primary Department, 
Intermediate, for children from ten to fourteen. 
Progressive, for young people and adults. 

This Course is prepared by Rev. Erastus Blakeslee and Prof. Philip A. 
Nordell, D.D., and edited by Prof. Charles Rufus Brown, D.D., of the Chair 
of Old Testament Interpretation, Newton Theological Institution. 

PRICE IN QUARTERLY PARTS. 

PrtV^, postpaid, any grade: single quarterly copies, lo cents each, 40 cents a year; five 01 
more copies to one address, 30 cents a year each, and at corresponding rates for a shorter period. 

PRICE IN BOUND VOLUMES. 

Thb Progressive and Intermediate Grades are also furnished in Bound Volumes^ com- 
plete for the year,'which are much more convenient for use than the quarterly parts. Price, 
Dound in boards, postpaid, single copies, 50 cents; five or more copies to one address, 40 cents 
each. Single copies, interleaved, 75 cents; five or more copies to one address, 60 cents each. 



AIDS TO STUDY. 

The Bible Study Manual, for teachers and scholars, contains abundant 
help for studying and teaching each lesson. Issued monthly. 

Price, postpaid, monthly PartSy single copies, s cents, 50 cents a year; five or more copies 
to one address, 40 cents a year each; Yearly Volume Complete, hound in cloth, single copy, 
$1.00, in quantities, 80 cents epch. 

The Remarkable Success of THE BliAKBSIiEX: IjBSSONS during the past 
three years justifies us in earnestly recommending them to the attention of all who arc interested 
in improved methods of Bible Study. 
For further information ,yr^« specimen copies, descriptive circulars, etc., address 
TH£ BIBLB STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 

JSl Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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